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FARM ECONOMISTS AND AGRICULTURAL 
PLANNING* 


Henry A. WALLACE 
SEcRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


It is an unusual pleasure to meet with men of a group which has 
contributed so substantially to the welfare of the United States 
during the past fifteen years. Many of us in this group can recall 
the time in 1919 when the new Farm Economies Association 
emerged out of its Farm Management background. There were 
many who wished to make it clear on the one hand that farm eco- 
nomics had in it much more than farm management and on the 
other hand that it was different in certain respects from general 
economics. The new organization seemed to have a hybrid vigor 
derived from its dual source. 

The work of the farm economists has on the whole been extraor- 
dinarily worth while, in spite of the fact that in their meetings 
they engage in the same endless disputes about taxonomical and 
terminological problems as any other type of economist. We can 
all recall with pleasure the fruitfulness of the careful quantitative 
research begun by Warren, Pearson, Tolley, Ezekiel, Bean and 
others some fifteen years ago. We recall Henry C. Taylor, W. J. 
Spillman, John D. Black and a host of others who thought of agri- 
cultural economics as something which was not merely theoretical 
and academic, but something living, moving, active and directional 
in the world of affairs. Such men and their pupils with their roots 
firmly in the soil, with their minds well trained in the doctrines 
of the past, but with their sympathies alive to the necessities of the 
future, have made it possible for the government to avoid in these 
times of stress many mistakes which would have been costly to 
the government and to the nation. Of course, many agricultural 


1This paper was read at the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Association at New York, December 30, 1935. 
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economists do not agree at all with what the government is now 
doing in the way of agricultural adjustment, but I am sure they 


will all agree that the agricultural program is far better than it 4 


would have been if there had not been so many years of very 
practical fundamental agricultural economic research. In times 
past, speaking extemporaneously and after suffering from what 
at the time seemed to me somewhat quibbling discussion, I have 
occasionally made fun of agricultural economists. On this oc- 
casion, however, speaking seriously I wish to pay a well deserved 
tribute to the hundreds of agricultural economic research workers, 
whose services have been so invaluable in charting the govern- 
ment course during recent years. 

On this occasion I would like to discuss again, as we all have 
many times in the past, the two types of economists which we have 
both in farm economics and in general economics. The classical 
laissez faire economist is still with us. He luxuriates in the class- 
room because his doctrine is so perfectly adapted to the teaching 
method. Training in the classical Manchesterian type of economics 
is oftentimes quite profitable because it enables one who has been 
well trained in it and who has become completely convinced of its 
righteousness to serve large business concerns with an evangelical 
fervor which quite goes beyond that of the owners or managers of 
the businesses. Yes, we must all admit that classical economics, 
whether in the field of general economies or agricultural eco- 
nomics, furnishes a precise, rigid and oftentimes a profitable 
training. The drawback to being a classical economist today is 
that so many things happen in the world of practical affairs 
which are decidedly painful and shocking. Continually there are 
governmental interferences with the free functioning of eco- 
nomic laws. The theoretical universe of the classical economist is 
continually being upset because the individual economic units do 
not have the free choice which his system envisions. Nevertheless 
he obtains a grim satisfaction prophesying disaster to the inter- 
ferences with economic laws by governments and others. More 
than half the time he is right and all of us I suspect at one time 
or another have joined in with him on the chorus during the past 
fifteen years. 

The second group of economists believes that governments, cor- 
porations and other institutions are continually modifying the 
time, place and manner of action of economic laws. They may 
recognize the remorselessness of certain economic laws as much 
as the classical economists, but they are much more strongly of 
the belief that it is possible for human institutions to be pointed 
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more consciously in the direction of harmonious working with 
economic laws. 

Wesley C. Mitchell and William F. Ogburn, in their report to 
President Hoover on Social Trends in the fall of 1932, ask the 
question, ‘‘Is it beyond the range of men’s capacity some day to 
take the enhancement of social welfare as seriously as our gen- 
eration took the winning of a war?’’ The first group of economists 
would say definitely ‘‘yes’’ to this question. The second group 
would say ‘‘no.’’ Many of us, of course, find ourselves more or 
less in between. For my own part, I have been trying to find a 
formula on which both groups might more or less agree. It seems 
to me that a universally appealing economic formula might read 
somewhat as follows: Our national economic goal must be in- 
creased balanced production of the things which people really 
need and want (1) at prices low enough so consumers can buy, 
but high enough so producers can keep on producing, and with in- 
come so distributed that no one is shut off from participation in 
consumption, except those who refuse to work; (2) with serupu- 
lous regard for the conservation of our remaining natural re- 
sources, and (3) by means characteristic of our traditional demo- 
cratic processes. In the abstract it would seem to me that both 
groups of economists as well as all regions and classes might well 
agree on such a formula. It would seem that disagreements could 
come only with regard to methods. And yet it seems that many of 
the laissez faire economists are unwilling to recognize even the 
principle of increased balanced abundance for fear that it might 
mean playing up the general interest instead of the special in- 
terest which they have served under the guise of the ‘‘ Individual 
Liberty.’’ And to some extent the honest fears of these gentle- 
men may be warranted because such a formula for the general 
welfare can in terms of method easily merge into various types of 
compulsion such as have been practiced by certain of the highly 
centralized governments across the sea. In spite of this danger it 
would seem that the great majority of economists, no matter 
which group they belong to, would be safe in recognizing the gen- 
eral validity of the formula which I have proposed. 

I would like to ask those classical economists who have defended 
the Capitalistic System as it has come down to us out of the past, 
if they would agree with me that the strongest criticism which can 
be made of it is that it has permitted and encouraged the ruthless 
and rapid exploitation of our natural resources without regard to 
the future. Under the doctrine of free competition, we have done 
an extraordinary job of gutting our forests, silting up and pollut- 
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ing our streams, mining our soil fertility, and pouring vast quanti- 
ties of unwanted oil on the market. With unregulated economic 
activity, practically all of the judgments are made from the stand- 
point of the profits of the next year and in only a few cases the 
next ten or fifteen years. Very few judgments are made from the 
standpoint of the next fifty or a hundred years. The lack of mature 
judgment makes very little difference, of course, in the case of a 
pioneer nation which is rapidly expanding, but once the physical 
frontiers have passed away and the first geographic cycle of 
exploitation has been traversed, all thoughtful people recognize 
the need of more or less governmental regulation of the exploita- 
tion of natural resources. 

If the classical economists will agree that there should be plan- 
ning with respect to natural resources, as soon as the nation has 
passed beyond its pioneer stages, I am wondering if they will go 
the next step with regard to social planning about such things 
as old age insurance, unemployment insurance, ete. Many of us 
who have a strongly individualistic background don’t like such 
social devices. Business men kick against them more than econo- 
mists of any school. Nevertheless, I am wondering if many of 
these social devices are not more or less an inevitable part of the 
maturity of a nation. Free land to the west or in the colonies can 
serve as a substitute for several generations, but once population 
stops expanding as it soon will in the United States and as it 
already has in western Europe, the rules of the game inevitably 
change enormously. Problems that have hitherto been dodged 
must now be faced. In this field politicians are as likely to make 
bad short-time judgments from the standpoint of short-time politi- 
cal profits as business men are likely to make bad short-time judg- 
ments from the standpoint of short-time business profits in the 
field of conservation of natural resources. Bad short-time judg- 
ments in both fields contributed enormously to wrecking the Ro- 
man Empire. The modern equivalent of the ‘‘panem et circenses”’ 
is already to be heard. Nevertheless a mature civilization with its 
higher percentage of old people and with its inability to solve 
problems in the old fashioned simple way by expansion, must pre- 
sent some thoughtful answer which will function for more than 
one year or five years and which will go beyond kidding the people 
by such familiar old fashioned devices as inflation or war. Are 
the classical economists and business men willing to recognize 
the reality of the situation instead of leaving the field altogether 


to men who of necessity are guided almost entirely by short-time 
considerations? 
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Still another consideration indicates that we are a long distance 
from the classical economist’s heaven of a society of free men, 
freely choosing as individual units. Leaving out of consideration 
the differential bargaining, production control, and price-fixing 
power of the corporations, labor unions and farm cooperatives 
operating with more or less help from Government, we find, since 
the World War especially, two sudden changes with which indi- 
viduals have been unable to cope satisfactorily. Prominent among 
these are first, the sudden change of the United States from a 
debtor to a creditor nation, and second, the impact of sudden 
technological changes. Forces of this sort are of such magnitude 
that even the most powerful corporation, farm organization, or 
labor group finds itself more or less at sea in making proper ad- 
justments. Even the most intelligent individuals are often unable 
to make adjustments except on the basis of doing that which is to 
the individual advantage at the expense of social welfare. Indi- 
vidualists are compelled to recognize in time of war the necessity 
of fitting in with the social will. The forces set in motion during 
a great war, whether they have to do with financial dislocation 
between nations or with the stimulation of technological impacts, 
continue for a full generation after a great war. This means that 
no matter how much the classical economists may hunger for the 
good old days of the golden age, they must nevertheless reckon 
with powerful institutions arising in part from the dislocations 
and stimulations growing out of war and in part from the pro- 
voking chain of prejudices resulting from the misery of these dis- 
locations and finding their expression in tariffs, bounties, quotas, 
currency controls, internal restrictions and disturbing diplomatic 
maneuverings. 

The most unprejudiced and unbiased view I know of concerning 
the nature of the economic tensions of these post-war days and 
the necessity of planning to meet them is contained in the ‘‘Re- 
view of Findings by President Hoover’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends,’’ from which I have already quoted. This investi- 
gation under the chairmanship of Wesley C. Mitchell was started 
in the fall of 1929 and the report was made in the fall of 1932. In 
those days it was not considered sinful to use the word ‘‘plan- 
ning.’’? Republicans, businessmen and economists all used the 
word ‘‘planning’’ without a sense of conscious guilt. The Mitchell 
Committee in its report referred to planning again and again 
and stated as follows: 


“In any case, and whatever the approach, it is clear that the type of 
planning now most urgently required is neither economic planning alone, 
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nor governmental planning alone. The new synthesis must include the 
scientific, the educational, as well as the economic (including here the in- 
dustrial and the agricultural) and also the governmental. All these factors 
are inextricably intertwined in modern life, and it is impossible to make 


rapid progress under present conditions without drawing them all to- 
gether. ... 


“The alternative to constructive social initiative may conceivably be a 
prolongation of a policy of drift and some readjustment as time goes on. 
More definite alternatives, however, are urged by dictatorial systems in 
which the factors of force and violence may loom large. In such cases the 
basic decisions are frankly imposed by power groups, and violence may 
subordinate technical intelligence in social guidance. 

“Unless there can be a more impressive integration of social skill and 
fusing of social purposes than is revealed by recent trends, there can be no 
assurance that these alternatives with their accompaniments of violent 
revolution, dark periods of serious repression of libertarian and demo- 
cratic forms, the proscription and loss of many useful elements in the 
present productive system, can be averted. 

“Fully realizing its mission, the committee does not wish to assume an 
attitude of alarmist irresponsibility, but on the other hand it would be 
highly unintelligent to gloss over the stark and bitter realities of the social 
situation, and to ignore the imminent perils in further advance of our 
heavy technical machinery over crumbling roads and shaking bridges. 
There are times when silence is not neutrality, but assent.” 


Against the background of this general description the question 
may now be raised as to the past, present and future usefulness of 
national agricultural planning as exemplified in the Agricultural 
Adjustment program. Our work thus far has been definitely of an 
emergency nature. In 1933 we were confronted with 30 cent wheat, 
six cent cotton, $3 hogs, and Farm Holiday violence. Stocks of 
agricultural products were excessive and the foreign market 
which had been bolstered up for ten years by loans of American 
money had largely disappeared. Believing in the law of supply 
and demand, we took out of use something over thirty million 
acres of land annually during the crop years of 1934 and 1935. As 
soon as the pressure of the emergency was lifted a little our 
economists began to think more and more of the permanent as- 
pects of the problem. Some of them questioned the validity of 
the parity concept. Others didn’t like the idea of taking out of use 
so many million acres of good land when there were so many 
million acres of poor land under the plow being blown or washed 
away. Many aspects of the problem which the AAA attempts to 
solve are permenent in nature and to that extent both farmers and 
economists hope that certain features of the AAA will be per- 
manent. 


The President, in the statement which he made on October 25, 
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1935, recognized many of both the permanent and changing as- 
pects when he said: 


“The long time and more permanent adjustment program will provide 
positive incentives for soil conservation. The benefit payments can be 
made on a basis that will encourage individual farmers to adopt sound 
farm management, crop rotation, and soil conservation methods. The crop 
insurance feature afforded by benefit payments will help farmers to main- 
tain these beneficial systems of farming without interruption in poor crop 
years. Long time adjustments can be adopted to natural soil advantages of 
regions and localities. Already the adjustment administration has under 
way local studies to help in working out farm programs in a county basis, 
so as to fit the best permanent use of the varying soil resources of the 
country up to that county’s share of available domestic and foreign 
markets. Thus plans are being worked out that should encourage wide- 
spread cooperation of farmers in a permanent, national soil maintenance 
program. 

“The simplified and more flexible adjustment program of the future can 
be made to serve the permanent advantage of producer and consumer. 
It can iron out the succession of extreme shortages which in the past have 
alternately wrecked farm income and penalized city people with too high 
prices. It can protect the nation’s heritage of soil, help farmers to produce 
up to the full possibility of profitable export, and give this country the 
safest possible assurance of abundant food in the years to come. I can 
think of nothing more important to the permanent welfare of the nation 
than long time agricultural adjustment carried out along these lines.” 


In brief, the key thoughts of the President’s statement are: 
Simplification, decentralization, adequate production flexibility, 
and soil conservation. Opposed to these principles as set forth by 
the President are those who on the one hand would like to destroy 
the agricultural adjustment program completely and at once, and 
on the other hand those who would like to set it up as something 
fixed and rigid for all time. For my own part, I believe in the essen- 
tial soundness of the President’s analysis of the future of the 
AAA and I am inclined to think that most of the farm economists 
will as well. 

The economists, the soil experts, the agronomists, the animal 
husbandry men, and the other technicians have an enormous job 
ahead of them in modifying the present agricultural adjustment 
program in line with the President’s suggestions. Fortunately a 
splendid start has been made in the cooperative planning work 
which was begun between the agricultural experiment stations and 
the Department of Agriculture in March of 1935 and which has 
been continued in a vital and vigorous way up to the present mo- 
ment. County by county, state by state, region by region, the agri- 
cultural problem has been surveyed from the standpoint of soil 
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conservation and efficient farm management by hard-headed tech- 
nical men. The achievement thus far has been splendid but the 
job is as never ending as the growth of a tree. I am appealing now, 
of course, to those economists who believe that they owe a duty to 
the general welfare and who like to work and think in terms of 
ultimate social action in a spirit at least as vigorous as that which 
characterized Wesley C. Mitchell’s committee when it submitted 
its report on Social Trends to President Hoover in the fall of 
1932. If we are willing to be that daring and if, at the same time, 
we believe in the soundness of President Roosevelt’s suggestions 
concerning the AAA as given on October 25, 1935, we can con- 
clude that there is truly a tremendous task ahead of the agricul- 
tural economists. From one point of view, they have come a long 
way, but really they have made only the merest start. 

Some day I hope the economists can give profound considera- 
tion to the concept of balance as contrasted with the concept of 
price parity. As a political device and a legal device, for practical 
application in an emergency, the concept of parity is exceedingly 
useful. As an economic device, it may promcte balance with re- 
spect to certain commodities. In 1933, the adoption of the parity 
standard was undoubtedly a desirable step toward the recogni- 
tion of the concept of balance. It has in it more of the concept of 
balance than was then prevalent among those groups which 
sought only fixed industrial prices and fixed wage scales. Never- 
theless as time goes on and as parity prices are sought without 
regard to the necessary qualifications as to changing demand 
and costs of production, difficulties in the application of the full 
parity standard to certain commodities can easily arise. With 
foreign demand and industrial conditions as they were in 1935, 
it appeared that the parity price for hogs could be maintained 
only by furnishing the domestic consumer about 60 per cent as 
much pork as he has been in the habit of eating. The question 
arises, therefore, as to whether it is in the interest of the corn- 
belt farmer to maintain a parity price for hogs if this parity price 
results in such contraction of consuming demand that less than 
two-thirds the normal number of hogs are consumed. 

In the case of some products, there have come to pass such 
extraordinary improvements in efficient production that the fair 
exchange value of 1909 to 1914 would bring about an expansion 
which under ordinary weather conditions would completely over- 
whelm the market. It seems to me altogether unfair to hold the 
Secretary of Agriculture or the Federal Government responsible 
for bringing to pass and maintaining parity prices in the case of 
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those products where either producing conditions or consuming 
demand has so greatly changed since the pre-war period that the 
parity price either will greatly reduce consumption below normal 
or will bring about such an expansion of production that the 
carryover stocks will, with ordinary weather, rapidly pass beyond 
the power of the government of any other agency to handle. 

Shortages due to weather are one thing. Shortages due to the 
conscious action of the Federal Government cooperating with the 
farmers are another. I am sure that neither the Federal Govern- 
ment nor the farmers will want to stand so very long for a parity 
price program for a commodity if it would mean the production 
of a subnormal quantity of food for the American public, and a 
reduced net income for the farmer. In justice to the AAA it should 
be said, however, that the Secretary of Agriculture is not re- 
quired to bring parity suddenly or unreasonably. 

The farm economists are all perfectly familiar with the prob- 
lem which I have here described. The question arises, however, as 
to the extent to which the agricultural adjustment program can 
be modified to make it serve the principle of balance more and 
more and, at the same time, have it conform to the legal standards 
which have come down out of the past. 

The farmer by nature gets an extraordinary joy out of produc- 
ing to the limit but he also wants to have the privilege of continu- 
ing to produce that way and, therefore, demands that in return for 
his production he should get a fair per capita share of the national 
income. I believe the farmer would be willing to modify his con- 
cept of parity price to some extent if he could be assured that such 
modification would give him in the long run a more stable and 
more just share in the national income, in line with principles of 
national balance. Nothing would suit the farmer better than to 
join with labor and industry in bringing about that increased bal- 
anced production at moderate prices which is described in the 
economic formula earlier in my talk. 

Capitalism in its youth was eminently adapted to bringing about 
an increased production which was sufficiently balanced not to 
create fatal wreckage. But capitalism in its middle age, when the 
world is filled up, seems to be subject to differential tensions, 
differential price advances and price declines, differential rates 
of production in agriculture and industry, fears, hatreds and wars 
between nations—all of which can so easily lead either to dicta- 
torship or to economic anarchy of the type which was so rapidly 
approaching in 1932. 

An aroused social will, operating through an educated democ- 
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racy, can be successful, I believe, in avoiding many of the perils 
which go with the middle age of capitalism. Unfortunately the 
political temperature which results from the conflict between the 
bitter ‘‘haves’’ and the bitter ‘‘have nots’’ is not altogether favor- 
able to the calm objective appraisal of facts which economists 
know to be so necessary. For my own part, I believe the situation, 
growing out of the World War, the passing of frontiers, and the 
impact of technology, is such that social controls, both in the 
United States and elsewhere, are going to be with us for many 
years in the future. Others have come to this conclusion from 
other directions. Thus I find among the writings of my friend, 
A.E., who died in July of last year, a prophetic statement written 
in 1915 in which he sensed the inevitability of the greater réle of 
the state in the life of the individual. He was not a statistician, nor 
a classical economist but in his preoccupation with the intangibles 
which give beauty and direction to life, he nevertheless had a 
sense of social trends. In his essay on ‘‘The Spiritual Conflict,”’ 
occur the following: 


‘<The back-wash of great wars, their reaction within the national being 
after prolonged external effort, is social disturbance. . . . 


. .. The recoil on society after the War will be almost as powerful as 
the energy expended in conflict; and our political engineers will have to 
provide for the recoil. By the analogy of the French Revolution, by what 
we see taking place to-day, it seems safe to prophesy that the state will 
become more dominant over the lives of men than ever before... . 


.. . In a quarter of a century (1935-1940) there will hardly be any- 
body so obscure, so isolated in his employment, that he will not, by the 
development of the organized state, be turned round to face it and to 
recognize it as the most potent factor in his life. Few concern themselves 
with the character of the state. But when it strides in, an omnipresent 
overlord, organizing and directing life and industry, then the individual 
imagination must be directed to that collective life and power. For one 
writer to-day concerned with high polities we may expect to find hundreds 
engaged in a passionate attempt to create the new god in their own 
image.... 


... This may seem a far-fetched speculation, but not to those who see 
how through the centuries humanity has oscillated like a pendulum be- 
twixt opposing ideals. The greatest reactions have been from solidarity 
to liberty and from liberty to solidarity. The coming solidarity is the 
domination of the state;” 


The rise of dictatorships in other lands since the war makes this 
a truly prophetic vision. But this inevitability of social controls 
does not necessarily mean that they must take the form of dicta- 
torship. 
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Social controls in a society whose roots are so deep in demo- 
cratic soil can be used in such a manner as to be brought into line 
with the democratic traditions of the past, provided the econo- 
mists are sufficiently flexible and ingenious in their approach to 
the problem. We all of us hope that the middle age of capitalism 
will not result in premature senility and I think that most of us 
are willing to strive strenuously to work out methods to give the 
old man some new glands. He will have to change some of his 
habits if he is to live as long as we would like to see him and in- 
asmuch as the economists are his doctors, I trust they will not 
kid him by telling him things which he would like to believe but 
which really are not true. 

It is not the economists’ job to re-elect or to defeat President 
Roosevelt in 1936. Neither is it their job to defend outworn prac- 
tices which operate to the harm of the general welfare. Could it 
conceivably be their job to stimulate agriculture, labor, and in- 
dustry to work together to bring about an increased balanced pro- 
duction of goods at proper prices? Could it conceivably be their 
job to put a type of economics which looks in this direction in the 
hands of the college youth of the nation? Could it conceivably be 
their job to advocate social controls which, while not violating the 
democratic process, work definitely in the direction of that in- 
creased balanced production which can be maintained year after 
year without upset? 

For my part, I believe the farm economists, with many excep- 
tions of course, are willing to work in this direction and I am 
sure that those who do want to work in this direction will weleome 
the cooperation of the economists who specialize in the fields of 
money, labor, industrial technique, and political science. One of 
the qualities I covet for farm economists as well as for others is 
that quality of vision, that sense of things to come which character- 
ize the real leaders in all fields. If itis essential for this generation 
to learn to live more and more with social controls, as I believe it 
is, then the duty, privilege and opportunity of the economists is 
greater than they have hitherto been willing to admit. Some of 
their number must become more than technicians, they must rise 
beyond their interest in supply and demand curves and become 
concerned with the world of intangible values and with ultimate 
direction. 
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VALIDITY OF THE FUNDAMENTAL ASSUMPTIONS 
UNDERLYING AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT’ 


M. L. Wison 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


This is a kind of economic forum, at which Professor Jesness 
and I are not to be allowed over twenty-five or thirty minutes each 
to present our case. We must pick and choose the high spots. My 
presentation must be somewhat arbitrary and dogmatic; and I 
cannot develop the theme in the logical, precise and orderly man- 
ner in which speakers usually present their themes before this 
association. Fortunately, we are addressing the Agricultural 
Eeonomists. You are all familiar with the relevant facts, writings, 
legislation, and arguments. I doubt if there has ever been a Gov- 
ernment program for economic action which has been as in- 
telligently discussed. Therefore I shall omit familiar data. For 
example, in my own thinking I lay great stress on the farmers’ 
movement which was called the ‘‘farmer’s struggle for equality’’ 
in the period from the end of the War to the adoption of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. You know what I mean by this concept. 
You know the McNary-Haugen story, the vetoes, the experience 
of the Farm Board, and so forth. Everything connected with agri- 
cultural adjustment has been discussed again and again. In ad- 
dresses and articles the Secretary of Agriculture has covered 
every angle of the problem. Administrator Davis and other 
officials of the Triple A have presented abundant data to the pub- 
lic for consideration. There are no white rabbits, no fundamentally 
new arguments to pull out of the hat. It is useful, however, to dis- 
tinguish what is essential from what is irrelevant or merely ac- 
cessory in the AAA programs, and that I shall try to do. 

In the development of the agricultural adjustment policy we 
may distinguish three phases: 

First, the original Agricultural Adjustment Act; 

Second, the amendments which largely re-made the Act; and 

Third, the suggestions and proposals for a permanent Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, as outlined by the President on 
October 25, 1935. Involved in the whole general concept is the 
master plan, as provided in the original Act, for the control of 
the production of basic commodities and for the processing tax 
and benefit payment system. So as not to complicate my sub- 
ject excessively, I shall discuss mainly this master plan. I shall 


1This paper was read at the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Association, New York, December 28, 1935. 
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not deal with secondary problems connected with marketing 
agreements, the Bankhead Cotton Act, and Kerr-Smith Tobacco 
Act, and the Warren Potato Act. 


I 


But since we are to discuss fundamental assumptions of the 
Triple A, we must define what we mean. There are of course as- 
sumptions as to facts, which knowledge may substantiate or con- 
tradict by research and quantitative observations. There are also 
assumptions in the field of value. Now value assumptions involve 
problems in philosophy. Judgments as to the validity of value as- 
sumptions depend on one’s general philosophy, and in particular 
on one’s social philosophy. In a last analysis they cannot be 
proved or disproved. 

I assume, for example, that we are in a profound agrarian 
movement similar in character to other great social and economic 
movements, and that Agricultural Adjustment is one of the as- 
pects of this movement. History is largely the result of such great 
social movements. 

Professor Turner, for example, in his book, The Frontier in 
American History, explains important political and economic 
phenomena of the nineteenth century in terms of the continually 
expanding agricultural frontier. Professor John R. Common’s 
History of the Labor Movement im the United States, illustrates 
the same thing in another field. ; 

I doubt if any compilation of statistics regarding population 
movements, labor organizations, or agricultural prices and con- 
ditions can prove or disprove the value assumptions involved in 
these different social interpretations. Your judgment with re- 
gard to any of them will depend on a whole set of intricate evalu- 
ations in your mind, which will either make you say, ‘‘I think 
so,’’ or *‘I do not believe it.’’ 


II 


But if you want to go deeper into what I am thinking of, when 
I speak of the contemporary agrarian movement, read the third 
section of Secretary Wallace’s book, New Frontiers, in which he 
deals with what he calls the agrarian drive to change the rules. 
This section of the book deals with the period 1920 to 1935, in 
which agricultural thought developed various programs for farm 
relief culminating in the Agricultural Adjustment program. If 
this is truly a profound agrarian movement, and if the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment is one of its expressions, then we have to judge 
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the process in a synthetic sense and consider not only the eco- 
nomics involved but also political science, the historical trends, 
and the sociology. It is a living, growing organism-like thing try- 
ing somehow or someway to express itself and you cannot take 
one piece off and dissect it and arrive at proper conclusions as to 
the organism any more than you can tell about the living dynamic 
functionings of the body by separating and dissecting an arm. 

Assuming then that such a movement existed and that it had 
deep roots in agricultural conditions and agricultural opinion I 
think we may take it for granted that any political party entrusted 
with the national administration in 1933 would have had to de- 
velop a suitable program of farm relief. Walter Lippmann in his 
recent little book, The New Imperative, draws attention to the 
compelling nature of the problems that faced the national Gov- 
ernment. He considers the new principles and the new functions 
of Government common to both the Hoover and the Roosevelt ad- 
ministrations and draws the conclusion from these principles and 
functions that we are in the presence of a change due to historical 
forces that transcend individuals and parties and their articulate 
programs. In the recovery programs he believes we have an as- 
sumption of responsibility for the operation of the whole national 
economy and a conviction that all the reserve power of Govern- 
ment and all the resources it can command may and must be 
used to defend the standard of life of the people against forces 
beyond their control. It seems to me, if we consider everything 
present in the situation that existed in the spring of 1933 that 
the action taken by the Government to help agriculture would 
have had to be taken by any Government conscious of its social 
responsibilities. But of course I realize that an opinion like that is 
not an argument. Those who reject it have the privilege of stating 
what they would have advised the Government to do in place of 
what has been done. 


In attempting to arrange what I believe to be the fundamental 
concepts involved in agricultural adjustment (I have in mind par- 
ticularly their individual validity as well as their soundness as a 
group), I cannot develop an arrangement which fully satisfies me 
as to the logical sequence of such assumptions, their relative im- 
portance, or their mutual exclusiveness. Later I shall offer a num- 
ber of assumptions which appear to be primary and to be indis- 
pensable. But may I again remind you that I am not writing a 
book or presenting a completely reasoned system of ideas. Per- 
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haps then you will pardon the abruptness and apparent dogma- 
tism with which I state them. 

We can distinguish the views that developed in the first emer- 
gency from those that have taken shape since then under the 
pressure of cumulative evidence that agriculture needs continuing 
production control. When we switch from the emergency point 
of view to the longer point of view it becomes more difficult to 
separate the purely economic from the broader social and insti- 
tutional implications of the agricultural policy. That the crop ad- 
justments between 1933 and 1935 answered their immediate pur- 
pose cannot, I think, be doubted; but it may be useful to present 
briefly the main facts that support that view. Then I shall go on 
to analyze, as well as I can, the fundamental ideas that in my 
opinion justify not merely emergency but permanent agricultural 
adjustment. 

It is of course very difficult to separate statistically what the 
agricultural adjustment has contributed to business recovery from 
the contribution of other factors, governmental and non-govern- 
mental. This complicated task will perhaps have to be left for fu- 
ture candidates for Ph.D.’s. With regard to the South, some com- 
mentators say the AAA programs have had little effect, as com- 
pared with the influence exerted by dollar devaluation. Others 
believe the AAA should have most of the credit for the rise in cot- 
ton prices and in income from the cotton crop. My own guess is 
that the AAA has brought about the major part of the improve- 
ment recorded in the economic conditions of the South. There is 
of course no doubt whatever that a widespread recovery in agri- 
culture has taken place and that its beneficial influence has spread 
to other industries. 

Perhaps I may pause long enough to cite just a few of the 
statistical proofs. As you know, mail order sales are a good index 
of agricultural buying power, because the mail order market is 
chiefly rural. Since 1932 mail order sales have increased 54 per 
cent. Retail sales in rural areas have advanced more than 93 per 
cent. New car registrations in agricultural states have more than 
doubled. Between 1932 and the end of the 1934 shipments of in- 
dustrial goods to agricultural areas increased nearly 40 per cent. 
In the same period the shipments of goods used by farmers in 
farm production increased 75 per cent. Recovery in automobile 
sales has been greater in rural than in industrial areas. In the 
first half of 1935, for example, new car registrations in agricul- 
tural states were 147 per cent larger than in the first half of 1933. 
In predominantly industrial states the increase was 97 per cent. 
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From the bottom of the depression to the present time the farm 
cash income after paying fixed charges has advanced about 85 per 
cent. This is the cause of the trade improvement I have just noted. 
That increased rural buying power benefits non-farm industry is 
of course a truism, but we should notice the important fact that 
improvement in consumer buying power in 1933 developed first 
in the agricultural areas. It was improved farm buying that set 
us on the road to recovery. The pick-up in rural buying came 
quickly after the sharp recovery in farm incomes early in 1933, 
and for that full year the increase in rural purchases amounted 
to 20 per cent over 1932. 

This is the more significant when we remember that the total 
retail business of urban centers continued to decline in 1933. Not- 
withstanding the improvement in business that took place in the 
first part of the year, consumers in urban sections bought less in 
1933 than they did in 1932. Increased rural sales contributed about 
40 per cent of the total increase in retail sales that took place 
throughout the country between 1932 and 1934. This is practically 
the same as saying that increased rural buying accounted for 40 
per cent of the increase that took place in factory employment 
and industrial output. In the general recovery that has taken place 
we must allow much also for the cessation of bank suspensions in 
the rural areas, the improvement in rural credit conditions, and 
the improvement in farm real estate values. 

The National City Bank of New York in its monthly publica- 
tion for October 1935 recognized that farm recovery has con- 
tributed to general recovery. This publication said: 


“Tt is hardly deniable that the impetus to the general business improve- 
ment originated on the farms, in the improved relationship between farm 
and industrial prices, which gave farm products a greater value in ex- 
change for the products of industry. ... 

“All the farm markets have had a vast improvement, through the re- 
duction or elimination of the surpluses accumulated even before the de- 
pression. Balanced relationships between supply and demand have been 
restored, and buyers are no longer afraid of the markets, or unwilling to 
carry the stocks that accumulate during the season of production. . . .” 


IV 


What are the fundamental ideas or basic assumptions without 
which there could be no Triple A? Before I attempt to answer this 
question may I indicate the importance of distinguishing between 
the indispensable and the merely permissible assumptions? By 
no means all the assumptions that cluster about the Triple A 
are necessary to it. I could list a dozen or more which, though 
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prominent in the minds of many people deeply interested in the 
Triple A, are not vital. The parity price concept is one. This is 
not basic because production control could shoot at a different 
goal—for example, tariff equality for agriculture, or parity in- 
comes. You know that parity prices do not necessarily insure par- 
ity incomes. We may find one day that parity prices are by no 
means all that agriculture requires to give it stable prosperity. 
Another assumption that is not basic to the Triple A is the idea 
that crop control should be permanent, or at any rate that it 
should be continued indefinitely. Personally, I think voluntary 
crop control should be continued ; but the belief is not logically in- 
dispensable to the Triple A now. It is not probable that the for- 
eign market will come back suddenly, or that surprising internal 
developments will give us an immense new domestic market for 
agricultural products. But such developments are not inconceiv- 
able. And since they would permit the abandonment of crop con- 
trol, temporarily at any rate, we cannot say that the idea of 
permanence in crop adjustments is basic to the life of the Triple 
A. 

As I see it there are at least four assumptions without which 
there could be no Triple A. There may be more; but I can’t think 
of them. It is vital of course not to multiply unnecessarily our 
basic assumptions. So I keep them down to four: 

(1) That we want to establish and maintain American agricul- 
ture on a proprietary land-owning family basis, essentially as it 
has been developed through our history. 

(2) That in pursuing this end the Triple A must work for prices 
or income, sufficient on the average and in the long run, to meet the 
expenses of production and leave a profit. I use the profit concept 
as it is used in distribution theory, not as it is used in accounting. 
The farmer’s income must exceed his outgo. 

(3) That profit (as the term is used above) cannot be got for 
American agriculture, in the present state of the world, by. un- 
limited production. 

(4) That democratic collective action under Government co- 
operation and guidance is the only way farmers can achieve the 
tremendous adjustments necessary. 

Let us discuss these assumptions in the order in which I have 
stated them. 

Assumption No. 1, that we want to maintain a proprietary 
family farm system, I shall take for granted. Though it is really 
quite debatable, we cannot debate it here. I call this the Jeffer- 
sonian assumption. It implies that in this country we want neither 
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a peasant agriculture manned by tenants or laborers, nor a collec- 
tive agriculture run by the central Government. Perhaps some 
people would like to extinguish the equities of the farmers in 
their land and reduce all of them to tenants. A few people per- 
haps would like to establish a collectivised agriculture through 
socialism. But the Triple A moves in neither of these directions. 
It works to sustain proprietary agriculture, or if you will, capital- 
istic family agriculture. I think there will be no dispute about that. 

Assumption No. 2, that agriculture must have profit or income 
over expenses can be stated in another way. It is the same as say- 
ing that farmers cannot work primarily to satisfy human wants, 
as some Utopians imply that they should, but that their income 
must exceed their outgo. Try to do without the assumption that 
farmers need profit in the economic sense and see what becomes 
of the Triple A. 

Those who attack the Triple A on the ground that it creates 
searcity practically reject the proposition that farmers need 
profit. They hold, in effect, that the farmers, alone among the 
producing groups, should produce without considering prices, as 
long as any one needs their product. Virtually they allege that 
agriculture commits a crime when it adjusts its output to the 
profitable demand; that it wrings ill-gotten gain from human 
suffering; that it imposes an atrocious monopoly on the consum- 
ing public, a monopoly of the means of living; and that a decent 
sense of public obligation would keep the farmers producing 
regardless of profit. 

This is manifestly absurd. Farmers ought not to be, and cannot 
be, the Nation’s alms givers. Without profit used as an economic 
concept they cannot keep going. They must adjust their produc- 
tion to the market, rather than to sheer human need unsupported 
by purchasing power. This is so obvious that talking about the 
proposition seems a waste of time. But we have to talk about it 
when critics of the AAA raise the scarcity ery. Because what 
they really say is that our assumption number two is not sound. 

Our assumption number three, that profit cannot be got for 
agriculture by absolutely unlimited production, is a corollary of 
assumption number two. Without an adjustment of supply to 
demand prices fall below a profitable level. If we drop the as- 
sumption that agriculture should avoid overproduction, the whole 
case for the Triple A falls to the ground. There would be no basis 
for production control. Nevertheless, this is the most debatable, 
and the most debated, of the Triple A assumptions. Opponents 
contend that farmers should cease to restrict their production, 
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and should produce for sale at home and abroad at any price 
obtainable. Their theory is that what the farmers would lose in 
this way on unit prices they would get back in an increased vol- 
ume of sales. 

There is really no middle ground between these two positions. 
Hither you believe, or you do not believe in the control of farm 
production. You can believe in it and still hold that certain 
branches of agriculture should produce more liberally than they 
do now. But that is not the same as favoring production without 
limit. It is not the same as holding that farmers would be better 
advised to let competition be the only check. 

Parenthetically, we insert here two remarks. First, let those 
who advocate the unrestricted production of agricultural com- 
modities direct their efforts toward industrial production, which 
has been restricted far more than has that of agriculture. And, 
second, there is far greater need today for reducing distribution 
costs than those of farm production; and the serious fact is that 
distribution costs have been increasing more rapidly than farm 
production costs, and are now continuing to do so. 

Practically all the opponents of the Triple A contend that the 
Triple A jeopardizes the farmers’ foreign market. They assume 
that increased sales, at continually declining prices, do not neces- 
sarily mean increased losses. Responsible opinion would not 
justify this view for any business. It would not be seriously ad- 
vanced if the opponents of crop control for agriculture thought 
through their attitude, and realized its implications. They say 
that agriculture will lose its foreign market, if it refrains from 
supplying that market indefinitely at a loss. Agriculture cannot 
be said to possess a foreign market, if the business it does there 
is a losing business. Under such conditions it has only a foreign 
dumping ground. 

The essence of the Triple A in operation is the restriction, 
though not necessarily the reduction, of the farm output. It as- 
sumes that we should produce sufficient for domestic consumption 
at reasonable prices plus an amount which can be exported with- 
out loss. It is essential to be clear on this point because the 
whole opposition converges there. Concerted cooperative crop 
control for American agriculture just now is necessary to com- 
pensate for the virtual loss of the foreign market, and to adjust 
the agricultural industry to the remaining restricted market with- 
out wholesale farm bankruptcy and farm abandonment. 

Those who deny this necessity contend that any quantity of 
farm produce can be sold in world markets at some price, and 
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that no matter how low world prices may go, the farmer can 
recoup himself on the domestically-consumed proportion of his 
crop. As to how he should recoup himself the critics differ. Some 
of them would rely on a specially adjusted tariff; others on 
export subsidies. But all agree that the control of production 
is unnecessary. This view differentiates them radically from 
those who urge farmers not to restrict their production too much. 

Production control is the great distinction not only between the 
Triple A and its present critics but between the Triple A and 
previous farm relief expedients. You all know the theory of the 
MecNary-Haugen plan, which came prominently before the Ameri- 
can public after the first post-war crisis, and which President 
Coolidge vetoed twice. It contemplated setting up a Government 
board, with power to dispose of export surpluses in such a man- 
ner that the domestic price would rise behind specially adjusted 
tariffs. Other farm relief plans were essentially similar, though 
they differed in important details. The export debenture involved 
a bounty on farm exports payable in negotiable instruments 
called debentures. With exports thus subsidized, it was calculated 
prices in the domestic market would have risen above world 
prices to the extent of the bounty. Then there was the original 
domestic allotment plan, which as Dr. Black described it would 
have paid producers a free trade price plus the tariff duty for 
the domestically consumed part of their production, and the 
same price without the duty for the export proportion. Advocates 
of the domestic allotment plan thought it would check overpro- 
duction by showing the producers they were making money only 
on their domestic sales. But that was as far as they proposed to 
go. The Federal Farm Board, after storing surpluses and tem- 
porarily pegging prices, urged voluntary crop limitation, but pro- 
posed no efficient mechanism. Not until the Triple A philosophy 
came up was the issue between control and no-control drawn 
sharply. 

It was the world crisis that brought the issue to a focus. Prior 
to 1929 it was possible to argue not implausibly that foreign 
countries would be glad to get our goods at bargain prices; that 
they would not regard the dumping involved as seriously ob- 
jectionable; that any surpluses produced here could be sold 
abroad at some price; and that losses on export sales would not 
wipe out gains in a protected, domestic market. After 1929 that 
view could not be held. Surpluses piled up, and did not move 
out though prices sank very low. It became evident that a revolu- 
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tionary change had taken place in the economic relationship be- 
tween the New and the Old World, as a result of which American 
agriculture had to retreat from positions it had occupied for 
decades. One country after another adopted anti-dumping laws 
and trade restrictions of various kinds, and gave clear notice 
of an intention to oppose the subsidization of American farm 
exports. There was only one thing left to do—regulate the pro- 
duction of the exports. 

Thus the assumptions of the Triple A’s critics merely negate 
the Triple A assumptions. These critics contend that farmers 
should not limit their production because that means scarcity; 
that they should produce for export even at low prices far below 
costs; that they should ignore the world-wide growth of eco- 
nomic nationalism; and that they should let the domestic con- 
sumer carry the whole burden of providing foreigners, at less 
than cost, with an increasing proportion of the agricultural out- 
put. The AAA tends to narrow the spread between domestic and 
foreign prices. Opponents of crop control recommend, in effect, 
a dual-price system which would steadily increase the differential 
between prices at home and prices abroad. Practically, they urge 
unrestrained, competitive production, with the inevitable result- 
ing losses shifted from the producer to the domestic consumer. 

This brings us to our asswmption No. 4; that farmers cannot 
readjust their output to the greatly changed world situation with- 
out Government help. This assumption is not a corollary of the 
others. Conceivably, we could have proprietary agriculture, 
and even controlled production with no federal assistance. Farm- 
ers might take a leaf out of industry’s book, and establish pro- 
duction control through trusts of one kind or another, or through 
cooperative associations. That is possible, if not probable. But 
it would not be the Triple A idea. Implicit in the Triple A phi- 
losophy is the idea of Government help, and the justification is 
the belief that without such help the readjustment of the farm 
industry would be long delayed, and would come about even- 
tually only at a ruinous social cost. Readjustment without cen- 
tralized coordination of aims and methods would involve extreme 
delay, much working at cross purposes, much confusion of 
thought and of action, much inefficiency, much waste. Agriculture 
might adjust itself slowly, without Government assistance to a 
slowly changing world market. It proved its ability to do so be- 
fore the War. But it cannot adjust itself overnight to the practical 
disappearance of the foreign market, and to a grave impairment 
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of the home market as well. Nor can we leave the problem to the 
states, in view of the regional character of agricultural produc- 
tion. 

Needless to say the operation involves more than simply taking 
land and labor out of production for export; and the fact that 
it does is additional justification for having the Government 
participate. A crude adjustment might come about through an 
exodus of farm people into the city breadlines, accompanied by 
farm neglect on a catastrophic scale. But that is not at all what 
we want. It is imperative to combine the adjustment of production 
with proper care for the soil, with the least disturbance of the 
agricultural personnel, with provision for a good crop balance, 
with due allowance for the comparative advantages of different 
regions, and above all with the maintenance of farm incomes on 
a level sufficient at least to sustain the farm home. Thus federal 
help in the readjustment process becomes necessary, not simply 
because the task is urgent but because it is also intricate and 
difficult. We do not need to maintain that the national coordina- 
tion of farm production has become a permanent necessity, 
though that may be true. We can very properly maintain that it 
was necessary in the conditions that developed after 1929, and 
that nothing has yet developed to make it unnecessary. 


Suppose we had in this country a national council on the Gen- 
eral Welfare such as the one Secretary Wallace has proposed. 
Note that I say ‘‘suppose.’’ I am not attempting on this occasion 
to discuss the pros and cons of the idea. I use it simply to imagine 
what could be argued before it for agriculture, were the council 
to be considering programs for agricultural adjustment. With 
my brief I should file three exhibits. 

Exhibit A would consist of the original Adjustment Act and 
the amended Act: and with them the President’s statement on 
October 25, and the law providing for reciprocal treaties in in- 
ternational trade. As part of Exhibit A I should file a quotation 
from Secretary Wallace’s Speech before the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation in which he said, ‘‘Two measures actually 
adopted by this Administration have represented an attempt to 
bridge the gap between the two extremes. The Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act enabling farmers to cooperate in restricting pro- 
duction of their crops is an attempt to bridge the gap from one 
direction. The Reciprocal Tariff Act, authorizing the President 
to negotiate trade agreements with foreign countries, was in- 
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tended to bridge this gap from the other direction. The one meas- 
ure called for adjustment by farmers, while the other called for 
adjustment mainly by industry. The two measures are not in- 
consistent with each other, but are complementary.”’ 

There is another document that I should like to include in my 
Exhibit A. I refer to the report of the Secretary of Agriculture 
for 1935. This is the most outstanding of the three annual reports 
which the present Secretary has issued. In his first report, the 
one for 1933, he dealt with the farm problem created by the world 
crisis, and discussed the means provided in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act for dealing with it. In his second report he told 
about the emergency adjustments, described the machinery de- 
veloped for crop control, examined the bearing of other govern- 
ment activities on agricultural and general recovery, and 
emphasized the principle that permanent progress requires the 
cooperation of agriculture with urban industry in efforts to estab- 
lish a balanced abundance. The latest report, besides bringing 
the story of farm recovery up to date, develops a body of prin- 
ciples for permanent farm adjustment in harmony with the 
requirements of an advancing standard of life for the entire 
nation. Without denying the existence of social conflicts, it indi- 
cates how some of them may be reconciled. In my judgment the 
annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1935 is the 
most statesmanlike report any Secretary has ever made and is 
a document in agricultural policy which will have lasting value. 
It should be studied as a work of agricultural statesmanship. 

In my Exhibit B would be Secretary Wallace’s pamphlet, 
America Must Choose, in which he points out the nationalistic 
way and the long-time regimentation to which that way leads us, 
also the road of international cooperation; and the third road, 
the temporary middle road, which we must follow until this and 
other nations decide which course to take. 

My Exhibit C would be the report to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture prepared by Dr. Gardner C. Means on flexible and in- 
flexible prices. For good measure I should add the Berle and 
Means book on modern corporations, and as an index to another 
view I should include in Exhibit C the Henry C. Simons pam- 
phlet, ‘‘A Positive Program for Laissez Faire,’’ issued in the 
Public Policy Pamphlet Series of the University of Chicago 
Press. Also I should include the report of the agricultural ad- 
justment research project carried on cooperatively by the 
U.S.D.A. and the experiment stations. This report, as you know, 
sets up different hypothetica! goals for the total production of 
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the country for different levels of consumption and of export 
demand, together with recommendations for individual farm and 
regional adjustments. 

In submitting my economic brief, and remembering that the 
verdict of the council will be in terms of economic justice to 
agriculture and maximum national welfare, I would argue under 
four major headings. 

First, the whole concept of balance as outlined by Secretary 
Wallace, the loss of foreign markets, the reasons therefor, the 
devastating effect of surpluses which cannot be consumed; and 
I should argue for a kind of agriculture which will amply supply 
the nation’s needs, plus an amount which can be exported abroad 
with profit. I would argue that such a condition of balance cannot 
be maintained without what John R. Commons calls Concerted 
Action in Control of Individual Action. In other words balance 
cannot be brought about without some institution to do it. 

My second argument would lie in the field of rigid prices. In 
this I would follow closely the recent researches of Gardner C. 
Means. Dr. Means, if I understand him, says that these inflexi- 
bilities are not nearly as simple as many people believe and that 
they are probably inherent in modern technology and the modern 
type of economic organization. If we are going to have automo- 
biles, we are going to have a different system of pricing them, 
for any particular moment, than existed when farmers bought 
and sold horses in a simple agricultural economy. Some argue 
that if the inflexibilities are inherent then we must have govern- 
ment regulation; or that at the outset we must break up the 
large units into small ones so as to restore general flexibility. 

I question several of these assumptions. Will it ever be pos- 
sible to get flexible railway freight rates? Isn’t government regu- 
lation simply shifting the inflexibility from one administrative 
authority to another, with the inflexibility remaining the same? 
In that case, will it not be necessary to develop some type of 
over-all coordinator. Dr. Means points out that practical business 
men demonstrate their ability to hold prices inflexible for their 
particular firms, and can often give management reasons why 
their particular prices do not come down, and can demonstrate 
to their own satisfaction why their prices are good prices. But 
the question arises, can the individual business administrators 
make prices that will enable the national economy to function. 

T will admit the crudeness of the present parity yardstick for 
agriculture and will grant all that can and is being said on behalf 
of flexible prices; but there is logical ground for agriculture 
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holding to the institution of agricultural adjustment until flexible 
prices begin to re-appear in other zones, and until there is as- 
surance that the artificial means, the so-called artificial frictions 
which affect the distribution of the national income such as 
tariffs, rigid prices, monopoly, group action, and so forth, begin 
to disappear. Let the institution of agricultural adjustment pass 
out of the picture as the other elements pass out of the non- 
agricultural sphere. 

My third argument would be headed democratic collective con- 
trol under which I would argue that the principle of the county 
production control association, the voluntary contract, and the 
referendum principle with reference to programs, are not bureau- 
cratic, and not centralized governmental power. It is a new kind 
of cooperation, a new kind of institution according to the John 
R. Commons’ definition in which the first source of authority 
outside of Congress and the Constitution resides with the farm- 
ers themselves, and the present plans of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Administrator of the AAA for decentralizing the 
administration of agricultural adjustment go far toward realiz- 
ing that end. 

My fourth argument under the heading of long time agricul- 
tural adjustment would rest with the statement that it is possible 
under certain sets of assumptions to arrive at desirable national 
goals of production; that it is possible to work out democratically 
through cooperative teamwork involving the farmers themselves 
and their organizations, the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations and the national Department of Agriculture, national 
agricultural programs toward which farm management on indi- 
vidual farms and regions should gravitate. 

Here the centralized power of government and the democratic 
activities of farmers would be used in the direction of soil con- 
servation and of keeping the productive agricultural resources 
of the country best adjusted to the state of technology, conserva- 
tion and market demand. This is essentially what the President 
said in his statement of October 25. The Administrator of the 
Act essentially outlined these ideas in his speeches before the 
Land Grant College Association and the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in Chicago. Mr. Davis said that it was not possible nor 
desirable for the Agricultural Adjustment Administration to get 
ahead of the mass thinking of the farmers of this country, but 
that it certainly must keep up with them and that on the first 
firing line must be the best scientific research in the field of ad- 
justment that is possible with our present research agencies ; but 
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this is the type of research which must be cooperative with the 
farmers themselves and out of which should grow an understand- 
ing demand for a kind of flexibility and a kind of implementation 
which will give agriculture its fair share of the national income 
and keep it moving in the direction of the kind of adjustment 
which from the long-time point of view is most in harmony with 
the welfare and well-being of the nation as a whole. 
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VALIDITY OF THE FUNDAMENTAL ASSUMPTIONS 
UNDERLYING AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT’ 


O. B. JESNEsS 


University or MINNESOTA 


A complete analysis of all fundamental assumptions underly- 
ing the agricultural adjustment program of course would go far 
beyond the compass of a single paper. It must be clear from the 
outset, therefore, that the following discussion is based on a 
process of selection with the result that there is omission or only 
brief mention of many points deserving of careful analysis. 

One assumption on which the agitation for farm relief through- 
out the twenties was based and on which the present program 
rests is that the farmer has suffered and is suffering from a price 
handicap. A common method of picturing this is the familiar idea 
of price parity. If price parity is to serve as a useful guide in a 
program of production control, it must be more than a vague 
concept, varying with individual ideas and reactions. Witness, 
therefore, the legal definition of parity in terms of relationships 
between prices of farm products and of commodities bought by 
farmers existing in a given period in the past, commonly the 
years immediately preceding the World War. Were we to discuss 
the validity of this definition, we probably would get no further 
because of the ramifications into which this would lead us. How- 
ever, it appears unnecessary to do so on this occasion as this 
subject already has come in for much consideration.? There is 
room for wide differences of opinion regarding the adequacy of 
the legal specification of ‘‘parity.’’ We are concerned here, how- 
ever, not so much with the specification as with the fundamental 
assumption, namely that farm products were at a price disad- 
vantage. Differences of opinion are much less marked on the 
basic assumption. While not a matter of unanimous acceptance, 
agreement is fairly general that the assumption is valid, par- 
ticularly for the years since 1929. 

Having accepted this assumption, those formulating the ad- 
justment program had to set up some assumptions with regard 
to the causes and, having done that, proceed to the formulation of 
remedies. There were those who viewed the price situation pri- 


1 Approved for publication as Paper No. 328, Miscellaneous Series, Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station. This paper was read at the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Farm Economic Association, New York, December 28, 1935. 

: 2 See, for instance, ‘Prices of Farm Products,” by J. 8. Davis with discussion by O. C. Stine, 
in the JOURNAL OF FARM Economics, April 1933; ‘Wealth, Income and Living,” by G. M. 
Peterson, with discussion by E. C. Young, in the July 1933 issue: “The AAA as a Force in 
Recovery,” by J. 8S. Davis with discussion by Mordecai Ezekiel and T. W. Schultz in the February 
1935 issue. 
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marily as a monetary phenomenon and who, therefore, proposed 
devaluation, reflation or inflation as the remedy. Holders of this 
- view tended to ‘‘pooh pooh”’ the idea of attacking the problem 
by production control. Those who assumed that the remedy for 
price disparity lay in ‘‘adjusting supply to existing demand”’ 
won out and carried their ideas into practice in the adjustment 
program. It may be said of this that to assume that price can be 
influenced only through supply and demand factors certainly 
is more realistic than many of the fixed price, cost-of-production, 
and stabilizing schemes proposed or previously tried. 

Justification for the adjustment program as conceived and ad- 
ministered rests on the claim that agriculture differs from most 
other lines of industry in its ability to make adjustments in pro- 
duction for the purpose of maintaining prices more nearly at a 
given level. No extended analysis of supply and price data is 
necessary to support such a contention. We shall, therefore, ac- 
cept it and turn our attention to the program itself. 

One of the assumptions underlying not only the agricultural 
adjustment program but various other ‘‘New Deal’’ recovery 
measures, is that the road to recovery is to be found in price 
raising and price maintenance. The aim has been price rise at the 
expense of production rather than the reverse, reestablishment 
of production at the expense of price. 

It is to be granted that a fall in commodity prices not accom- 
panied by a corresponding fall in production costs places pro- 
ducers in a great difficulty. Rigidity exists in the cost structure 
because the prices of some items are relatively inflexible. We 
naturally shrink from a process of downward adjustment of costs 
when we contemplate the array of difficulties arising in scaling 
down debts, reduction in capitalization and lowering of wages. 
The forbidding aspects of this route cause us to try to find an 
easier way out so we endeavor to bring the low prices back to 
their former high levels rather than to lower those which have 
not been reduced. Public policy in general consequently concerned 
itself with maintaining or increasing prices. The NRA, for ex- 
ample, was illustrative of this objective. That being the case, 
agriculture could not very well be left out of the picture, particu- 
larly since its price situation was worse than that of most other 
industries. 

If a depression is likely to be merely temporary and prosperity 
is ‘‘just around the corner,’’ then price maintenance at the ex- 
pense of output may be fully justified in that it may be a way 
of substituting a minor operation for one of major proportions. 
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We can not, however, afford to sacrifice production permanently 
for the sake of maintaining a given price level or set of price 
relationships. 

This brings into focus another of the assumptions in the pro- 
gram, namely that the country was in a temporary emergency 
and that agricultural adjustment was a temporary expedient 
adopted for the duration of the emergency. The country undoubt- 
edly so viewed it. Did not the President emphasize the idea of 
emergency in his official utterances? Did not the agricultural 
adjustment act itself start with a ‘‘Declaration of Emergency’’? 
Did not Congress provide (section 13 of the adjustment act) that 
the act should ‘‘cease to be in effect whenever the President finds 
and proclaims that the national emergency in relation to agri- 
culture has ended’’? It is probably true that some of those who 
took a leading part in securing passage of the legislation had in 
mind the longer run. There is language in the act susceptible of 
interpretation of a long-run intent. By and large, however, these 
were eclipsed at the time of enactment by the idea of the program 
being one for the emergency. 

The significance of this point lies in the fact that assumptions 
underlying an emergency, short-time program do not necessarily 
hold true for a program applied over a longer period of time. It 
becomes important, therefore, to evaluate some of them from 
more than one angle. One may regard a program as fully justified 
for an emergency without accepting it as desirable permanent 
policy. The emergency found us in a situation of low agricultural 
prices and low income. World depression and a wave of extreme 
economic nationalism had cut deeply into export outlets. Busi- 
ness inactivity and unemployment had reduced domestic demand 
greatly. Due to the inherent nature of the agricultural industry, 
production had been maintained and greatly reduced prices were 
necessary in order that the market would absorb the customary 
supply. Prospects for an immediate recovery of markets were 
lacking. There was no merit in producing for a market which 
did not exist. The adjustment program directed its attention to 
that situation. The major purpose of the program was to reduce 
supply so as to improve prices and increase returns to farmers. 
Supply adjustment was paramount. In the short run no great 
consideration was given to the demand side. The fact that the 
program let good land lie idle while poor land was being used 
could be subordinated for the time being to the major objective 
of supply adjustment. Concern need not be shown over the fact 
that a flat cut applied to all producers might not be the proper 
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permanent solution. Temporarily, increases in intensity or shifts 
in kinds of production were of minor importance. This is not true 
of a longer time program, hence acceptance of an emergency 
program does not lay one open to a charge of inconsistency if he 
points out the unsuitability of some of its features for permanent 
use. 

Before transferring our attention from an emergency program 
to one of a more permanent nature, there are some additional 
basic assumptions which at least should be recognized. One of 
these is that the elasticities of demand for farm products are such 
that curtailment of supply will yield an increase in prices to the 
farmer that will more than offset the effect of reduction in vol- 
ume sold. This condition is necessary if the processing taxes are 
not to fall on the farmer rather than on the consumer. While less 
directly involved in the program, its adoption no doubt was 
facilitated by the belief in the beneficial effects of agricultural 
recovery on business. The argument over whether the adjustment 
program merely represents transfer of purchasing power from 
consumers to certain farmers or results in an increase in total 
purchasing power illustrates the point involved. 

Some would perhaps include as one of the assumptions on 
which the processing taxes rest, the idea that these taxes are a 
proper assessment upon the consumer of the taxed products. 
Dissenters may point out that processing taxes are in the nature 
of sales taxes levied upon essentials and may emphasize the 
regressive character of such taxes. They may also remind us that 
necessities frequently are exempted in sales taxes levied for the 
purpose of providing general revenue. The primary purpose of 
processing taxes is to provide funds for the making of adjustment 
payments—the inducements for farmers to come into the pro- 
gram and subject their production to control. In short, processing 
taxes are the means of achieving production adjustments which 
in turn constitute the means of raising unit prices for the prod- 
ucts included. Where demand is relatively inelastic, the tax can 
be passed on to the consumer with little supply reduction. Where 
elasticity is greater, more of the tax falls on the producer until 
supply is lowered to the point where it will move into consump- 
tion at prices high enough to absorb the tax. While the weight of 
the tax argument varies according to the elasticity of demand, 
it should be appreciated that the consumer’s objection to the 
higher prices in reality involves the justification for production 
adjustment more than it does processing taxes. As long as we 
live in a world where price is the dominant motivating factor in 
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determining volume of output it is difficult to see why the farmer 
does not have as much right as other producers to adjust output 
so as to bring prices of his products more in line with those of 
other commodities. That answer would seem sufficient for the 
short-run view. For the longer run, questions arise regarding the 
consequences of general adherence to such a program. 

One view of agricultural adjustment is that it occupies an im- 
portant place in the national recovery program. Some who hold 
this view suggest that the added costs to the consumers resulting 
from adjustment activities are offset by improvements in the 
general economic situation arising out of the program. Adjust- . 
ment payments and improved returns to farmers due to the 
programs have increased the farmers’ means of purchase with 
some resultant stimulus to business. There are too many factors 
involved to make possible any very careful analysis of the part 
played by agricultural adjustment in this matter. For one thing, 
the drouth was a more potent factor than the AAA in supply 
curtailment. This makes it difficult to measure the results of the 
adjustment programs. Another consideration is that other pro- 
grams besides that of the AAA have had some influence on 
business recovery. Moreover, who can measure the extent to 
which recovery may have been the result of other influences. It 
should be clear that there can be no exact relationship between 
burdens and benefits in the short run. Increased purchasing 
power has come to some farmers, not to all, as a result of the 
program. Similarly the stimulus from increased purchases by 
farmers has not been distributed uniformly over all lines. Un- 
employed who have been returned to jobs and workers whose 
pay has increased more than the rise in prices have been affected 
differently from those whose money income has remained fixed 
while prices have risen. To claim that a permanent program in- 
volving the collection of processing taxes would be burdenless 
because of its increase in agricultural purchasing power is quite 
a different matter. Such a situation could be attained only if it 
led to sufficient improvement in the efficiency of production to 
offset the costs. But that is not the goal. If it were, it would be 
difficult to fit processing taxes into the picture. 

We can not go on permanently viewing the program as » being 
of an emergency nature. The time is near at hand when decision 
will have to be made as to whether or not an agricultural adjust- 
ment program is to be a permanent part of governmental activity. 
Arriving at this decision involves consideration of the suitability 
of the existing program for permanent use. In view of the present 
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shift in emphasis from that of regarding the program as one for 
the emergency to that of holding onto it as a permanent policy, 
the present is an especially appropriate time to analyze its bases 
from the standpoint of adaptability to the longer run. To do so 
appears to be a more fruitful procedure than to spend our time 
in ‘‘pointing with pride’’ to accomplishments of the emergency 
program or in ‘‘viewing with alarm’’ its consequences. For that 
reason, consideration in this paper is directed mainly to the long 
run. 

It must be clear to any one who has thought about such matters 
at all that the bases which may be entirely acceptable as the 
justification for an emergency or short-time program need not 
be any justification for making that program a permanent part 
of our economic structure. For instance, we may admit that in 
the short run it may not be possible to do much to expand the 
outlets for farm produets. Over a longer period of time, the 
situation is entirely different. The expansion of markets at home 
is dependent in a large measure upon our industrial and business 
activity. This in turn is not beyond the pale of influences of public 
policy. The development of exports depends upon our willingness 
to trade and upon the establishment of international monetary 
stability. It has been common among representatives of the AAA 
to express the view that foreign markets are gone and that all 
we can do is to mourn their loss. This view overlooks the fact 
that we do have some power in determining what our trade poli- 
cies are going to be and hence can do something about trade re- 
covery if we really want to. In short, the assumption that we can 
operate only on the supply side of the equation in attacking agri- 
cultural adjustment is not valid for a permanent program. 

While price raising or price maintenance may occupy the center 
of the stage in an emergency program and production curtailment 
may be resorted to as the means of their attainment, the same 
attitude cen not be taken towards production limitation as a 
permanent program. Higher standards of living and the ‘‘more 
abundant life’’ of which some of our contemporaries are wont to 
speak can not come from reduced production. They must come 
from more efficient and greater production in order that wants 
may be satisfied more easily and more fully. There is danger of 
making a fetish out of prices and price parities. The present 
writer finds merit in the view of the agricultural adjustment that 
‘‘assuming that price equilibrium may be reestablished by this 
method it is nevertheless at the sacrifice of wealth production. 
Whatever temporary benefits might thus be conferred, it is a 
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method which, if pursued as a long-run policy, can result only in 
stationary or declining standards of living.’” 

A temporary program may concern itself with making adjust- 
ments in the production of specific commodities for the purpose 
of enhancing the prices of those particular commodities. It is 
assumed for some commodities that acreage control and produc- 
tion control are synonymous. Temporarily, they may be but over 
a period of time yields will be affected by greater intensity of 
production and by the building up of fertility of land withheld 
from current use for market production. The solution to this will 
have to be either quantity rather than area control or else the 
taking out of more land or the imposition of more regulation 
over farming practices and methods. 

Separate regulation of production of individual products will 
lead to unbalanced production in other lines unless control is 
extended, directly or indirectly, to all farm enterprises. One may 
assume that a reduction of corn acreage offers a splendid method 
not only for curbing pork production but also for soil building 
and erosion control through the planting of legumes and grasses 
on the acreage taken out of corn. But what is to be done with the 
grass? Unless its use is subjected to control and unless regula- 
tions are extended to other lines, the hog farmer may find dairy- 
ing a profitable sideline—profitable because under the control 
program he need consider only out-of-pocket expenses instead 
of the total expenses of production for this enterprise. In the 
absence of general regulation, an adjustment program will tend 
to subsidize some farmers in undertaking lines of production for 
which they lack advantages. Such a long-run program, of course, 
will be unacceptable but the alternatives are either abandonment 
of control or its extension to the farm business as a whole.‘ If we 
are really planning we must go the whole way and anticipate the 
unfavorable as well as the favorable consequences. 

The point has been made that land taken out of crop use has 
not been allowed to remain in idleness. Thus, the AAA calls 
attention to the fact that ‘‘more than a third of this year’s (1935) 
shifted acreage has been planted to legumes and grasses that 
prevent erosion and improve the soil. In the South, much of the 
land taken out of surplus cotton and tobacco has been used to 
raise food and feed that will be consumed on the farm.’” Pre- 


8 Moulton, H. G., Income and Economic Progress, p. 125. 

* Lionel Robbins makes an observation bearing on this point when he says that “It is the 
overwhelming verdict of theory and war-time experience that once governments start to control 
important branches of industry, if they are not willing at some point definitely to reverse their 
whole line of policy, there is no stop to this process short of complete socialism.” (The Great 
Depression, p. 145.) 

5 Consumers’ Guide, Vol. 2, No. 23, September 16, 1935, p. 7. 
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sumably the theory is that because this food and feed are ‘‘con- 
sumed on the farm”’’ they in no wise enter into competition with 
farm production for market. It is difficult to reconcile this with 
the belief that the demand for agricultural products for food uses 
is relatively inelastic. Farmers in some sections of the country 
have been urged to adopt a program of producing more of their 
own requirements. If so doing gives them a greater return than 
devoting their factors of production to supplying the market, well 
and good. However, question still remains regarding the advisa- 
bility of a permanent production control program involving the 
use of subsidies to bring this about. If such a program is followed 
we must recognize that it limits the outlets of other producers. 

Erosion control and soil conservation are in popular esteem 
at present. Many dire predictions have been uttered as to the 
future, or lack of future, unless erosion is checked and soil fer- 
tility is maintained. Any long time production activity must 
maintain its plant if it is to continue. There should be no real 
issue in regard to this. However, the use of this contention to 
support a permanent program of production control is open to 
considerable question. Certainly, the long-time connection be- 
tween the two needs to be better established than has been done 
up to the present time. Soil maintenance and the checking of ero- 
sion appear to be farm management, engineering and land use 
problems much more than they are questions of production 
control. In fact, the result in many cases may be increased rather 
than reduced output. 

Present programs are admittedly of a temporary character. 
It is recognized that historical bases for allotments become less 
and less satisfactory as the years go by. Shifts in producing areas 
and adaptations in types of farming are the natural accompani- 
ment of changes in production and marketing conditions and 
methods. To ‘‘freeze’’ agricultural production in a mold corre- 
sponding to that of a given base period would be the unfortunate 
consequence of continued adherence to historical allotments. 
This is recognized generally but the problem is that of finding a 
substitute for historical bases. This is a question for which a 
satisfactory answer is still to be supplied. Some suggest that 
production should be adjusted in accordance with comparative 
advantage. Comparative advantage is a useful concept but has 
not been reduced to the definite terms needed if it is to supply 
the measurement by which crop adjustments are to be governed. 
Who is wise enough to foresee and evaluate all the factors at 
work in determining comparative advantage? Who knows the 
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cultural, technical and mechanical developments of the future? 
Who can predict what changes in market demands may take 
place? Who foresaw the westward shift in the corn belt, the shift 
of cotton from the southeast to areas west of the Mississippi or 
shifts that have taken place in wheat regions? In short, does any 
one know enough to set up an adjustment program on the basis 
of comparative advantage? It may be done on the basis of what 
someone thinks our agriculture should be like. He may be honest 
and sincere in his belief, but if he is the determinator of an 
adjustment program and turns out to be mistaken, no amount of 
high sounding talk about national goals, welfare or the like, will 
erase the results of the error. 

Moreover, even though this opinion of man’s ability to estab- 
lish actual measures of comparative advantage should be too 
pessimistic, what hope is there that an administration would be 
left free to put the program into operation on such a basis? What 
region would accept an edict reducing its basic allotment in order 
that another region might have a larger allotment? Political 
pressure would be brought. Compromises would be made and 
regions either would be bought off by a process of subsidies or 
would be allowed to continue production in spite of considerations 
of relative advantages. It should be clear that this refers to pro- 
grams involving production control and adjustment payments. 
It does not apply to educational efforts to bring about adjust- 
ments by individual decisions on the basis of outlook and related 
information. 

Parity prices likewise will need adjustment from time to time. 
The assumption that there is a constant relationship between 
commodity prices that should prevail for long periods of time is 
too naive to be tenable. But how is the proper price goal to be set 
up in a long time program? Before we embark on a permanent 
program we should have some answer to this question. 

Reduction of output of a given crop is accomplished most 
quickly by withdrawing lands that yield the best and which con- 
sequently tend to possess advantages for that crop. Acceptable 
as this may be in the short run, a program that aims to hold 
better lands out of use while less suitable lands are in use can not 
be viewed with equanimity as a permanent plan. 

We have a Secretary of Agriculture who is one of the leading 
exponents of the idea that export markets for agricultural prod- 
ucts should be restored but who at the same time is charged with 
the administration of a program of adjustment which is national- 
istic in character. It is nationalistic in that it assumes foreign 
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markets are by-gones; in that it is concerned with a domestic 
concept of price parity regardless of the world; and in that it 
almost inevitably leads to demands for further curbs upon im- 
ports. As long as the adjustment program is temporary and 
emergency in character, the inconsistency is not important. For 
the longer run it takes on aspects of trying to ride two horses 
going in opposite directions. 

It has become popular to refer to processing taxes as the 
‘*farmers’ tariff.’’ Threats have been made to the effect that if 
processing taxes, and hence adjustment payments, go into the 
discard, attack will be made upon the tariff in retaliation. There 
have even been some moves to test the constitutionality of the 
tariff as a counter action to legal suits against the collection of 
processing taxes. 

While the idea of processing taxes as a counterpart of import 
duties was not embodied specifically in the adjustment legislation 
it has been taken up by various leaders both within and outside 
the administration. For that reason, it seems in place to take at 
least a passing glance at the matter. Is the view that processing 
taxes are the farmers’ tariff tenable? Import duties and process- 
ing taxes levied for the purpose of making adjustment payments 
to farmers are alike in some respects but differ in others. They 
are alike in that (1) both tend to raise prices to consumers to the 
extent they fulfill their intended purpose; (2) both provide subsi- 
dies to producers ;*° (3) both tend to result in something less than 
the best use of the factors of production; (4) both tend (in the 
long run) to lower national income and living standards. They 
differ to some extent in that (1) the tariff results in higher prices 
because it limits competition from supplies of foreign origin 
while adjustment payments limit domestic supplies; (2) one in- 
tends to foster domestic production while the other seeks to hold 
it in check; (3) while both are subsidies, one tends to encourage 
relatively inefficient lines of production while the other curbs 
relatively efficient types. 

There are other limitations to the generalization that the 
processing taxes constitute the farmers’ tariff. It involves the 
erroneous assumption that the tariff protects all non-agricultural 
lines and omits all agricultural products. This is far from the 
true situation. It also assumes that processing taxes benefit all 


® Some persons appear to see a difference between processing taxes and import duties in that 


the former are collected for payment to certain producers while the income from customs duties is 
not employed in this manner. The difference is more apparent than real. Furthermore, if the argu- 
ment be made to rest on mere technicalities it is in order to suggest that processing taxes go into 
the treasury and appropriation of an amount equal to that collected is made for adjustment pur- 
poses. Were our tariff designed mainly for revenue the case would be different. But our tariff is 
primarily for protection and to the extent it is effective in raising prices it provides a subsidy for 
the producers of the protected commodities. Actually, therefore, both are in the nature of subsidies. 
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farmers directly. This likewise is not the case because most farm 
products receive no direct benefit from this source. 

Time forbids a more extended analysis of this question. Suffice 
it to say here that even though the processing taxes could be 
regarded as a parallel to import duties, that in itself would be no 
justification for their continuance. If our present high tariff pro- 
tection is an undesirable policy, as I believe it is, the remedy is 
a lowering of some rates and the elimination of others rather 
than attempting to make subsidies more general. The comparison 
may serve a useful purpose, however, in focusing attention on 
subsidies now in effect. Unfortunately, the result thus far has 
been to strengthen rather than weaken the idea of granting sub- 
sidies. 

The so-called ‘‘ever-normal granary’’ plan was not embodied 
in the original adjustment legislation but has been popularized 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and provision for it has been 
made in legislation enacted more recently. This contemplates 
government acquisition of surplus holdings in years of abundant 
production and carrying them over until a year of lower output. 
It also contemplates the use of such holdings to replace cash 
benefit payments made to effect production curtailment. Some 
have seen a parallel between this program and the seven lean and 
seven fat years of scriptural fame. An actual world food shortage 
because of unfavorable production conditions, while not an im- 
possibility certainly is not a probability to weigh very heavily 
in the programs of economic planners. Of course, a domestic 
shortage is more likely to occur than is world scarcity, conse- 
quently this part of the program carries a distinctly nationalistic 
flavor. 

A basic assumption underlying the idea of carrying over stocks 
to even out supplies evidently is that total returns to farmers 
will be increased in consequence. How sure are we that taking 
supplies off one year will add more to farm income that year than 
they may lower income a succeeding year through the depressing 
influence on prices? Calculations must take into consideration 
storage costs including shrinkage and possible loss in quality in 
arriving at the longer time results to be expected from such 
operations. Account also must be taken of the uncertainties of 
yields the following season. Carry-overs into seasons of high 
yields will have decidedly different effects than those that strike 
unfavorable production conditions.’ 


7 For a discussion of the effects of holding over commodities see J. D. Black, Agricultural 
Reform, Chapter V, and Mordecai Ezekiel, ‘‘Statistical Examination of the Problem of Handling 
of Non-perishable Farm Products” in JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS, 

ol. XI, No. 2. 
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Aside from questions about the soundness of the general idea 
itself there is room for speculation about whether an ‘‘ever- 
normal granary’’ scheme will be permitted to operate in accord 
with the ideas of planners. Will an administration be able to resist 
the demand that it be used extensively to absorb large crops and 
to withstand the subsequent pressure that the accumulated stocks 
be bottled up to give farmers the benefit of higher prices later on 
when production is less? Past experiences of governments in the 
acquisition of surplus stocks are not particularly reassuring on 
this point. Witness, for example, the stabilization program of the 
Federal Farm Board and the resistance the Board encountered 
later in its endeavor to unload its holdings. 

Loans on farm-stored products may have a popular appeal as 
an effective means of reducing supply thrown on the market. 
Thus, loans on stored corn may be employed to reduce the current 
supply available for hog production and hence influence hog sup- 
ply. Such loans, however, are not free from difficulty. Take a 
season that has been particularly favorable for corn production 
with the result that yields have been large. Assume that it is a 
time of relatively small numbers of hogs on farms and conse- 
quently high hog prices. Under the present set-up of processing 
tax rates, the amount of tax to be collected and hence the rate 
of benefit payments to be made on hogs would be limited. Plentiful 
supply of feed and favorable hog prices would tempt farmers to 
disregard the program and increase their hog enterprises. Loans 
on stored corn would then enter the picture to reduce the supply 
available for feeding. But attractive loan values would need to 
be established in order to get this result. In other words, this part 
of the program will tend to become a way of pegging the market. 
Two seasons of high yields in succession may easily prove a 
source of serious embarrassment and loss to the program. Pres- 
sure to make the loan values higher than warranted by market 
conditions and outlook will tend to grow stronger as it comes to 
be appreciated more generally that this is a mode of price peg- 
ging. In short, the ‘‘ever-normal granary”’ plan is likely to 
encounter great difficulty in restricting its operations to the field 
envisioned by its proponents. 

The feature of the ever-normal granary scheme that contem- 
plates benefit payments in kind rather than in cash evidently 
assumes that the supplies involved will be stored on or near the 
farms to which they will go as benefit payments. In practice, 
considerable variation from this situation may be encountered 
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and provision must be made for moving supplies from one point 
to another. This will add to the expenses of operation and reduce 
the net benefits. 

The original adjustment act contained language reminiscent of 
MeNary-Haugen days relating to subsidized exports.* Considera- 
ble wheat from the Pacific Northwest was moved out under this 
provision. Later enactment has broadened and extended author- 
ity in this field. It would take an optimist, indeed, to have much 
faith in the possibility of obtaining extensive results from export 
dumping in a world in which trade barriers are the rule rather 
than the exception. The furor over Polish rye imports into this 
country and the boosting of the duty on Danish butter are illus- 
trations of our own reactions to export subsidies of other coun- 
tries.° 

Much has been made of the idea that the adjustment program 
is one worked out by farmers themselves and that it is dependent 
upon their cooperative action and support. We have heard of its 
‘grass roots’’ inspirations. It has also been referred to as an 
illustration of ‘‘economic democracy.’’ No attempt will be made 
here to measure the degree to which present programs may have 
been developed by the farmers themselves. However, some atten- 
tion should be given to certain limitations. A program of pro- 
duction control does not spring full grown from the minds of a 
large mass of persons.*° The demand for action may be a mass 
demand. The plan in response to it necessarily is developed by a 
small group. This is not said in disparagement of the procedure. 
Attention merely is called to its unavoidability. The plans thus 
administratively developed have been ‘‘sold’’ to the people. Here 
is where popular support or rejection enters the picture. The use 
of committees of farmers also has strengthened this aspect of the 
development. While such committees and local organizations have 
been desirable features there has been some tendency to over- 
emphasize their importance in making the program a ‘‘coopera- 
tive’? one. These local associations are scarcely the active, 
independent farm organizations that one might imagine from 
hearing their cooperative strength eulogized. Their virility is in 
no small measure due to interest in adjustment payments and to 
the instinct of self-preservation concerned with obtaining as ad- 
vantageous allotments as possible. 


5 Section 12 (b). 

*It is of interest to note that Congress at its recent session in addition to providing authority 
for subsidizing agricultural exports also authorized the establishment of quotas to restrict agricul- 
tural imports under certain conditions. 


lead ” Note, for example, the rather wide differences in viewpoints among farm organization 
eaders. 
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Too much weight should not be assigned to the support of the 
program by its beneficiaries in deciding upon its continuance for 
a longer period of time. This support arises from past and cur- 
rent benefits which have provided considerable relief from the 
nightmare of depression rather than from any attempt to think 
through the long-time advantages and problems. The votes of 
farmers merely indicate that those participating in it desire to 
continue receiving its benefits." They are not popular referenda 
in which the attitudes of the entire population are considered. 
The results correspond to what might be expected from a vote 
on the continuance of tariff protection in which the ballots are 
cast only by the recipients of tariff subsidies. After all there is 
merit in the philosophic observation that no one is out gunning 
for Santa Claus. 

The term ‘‘economic democracy”’ is an expression with a beau- 
tiful ring and suggestion of lofty ideals but rather lacking in 
definiteness. In some respects it may not be entirely unrelated to 
what might be described as ‘‘ political economics.’’ An illustration 
of what this implies is at hand. The Administration apparently 
was satisfied in the summer of 1935 that a 12-cent cotton loan 
was undesirable. This conclusion was arrived at after considera- 
tion of the situation in the cotton markets, including our dimin- 
ished exports. What was the reaction in political circles to this? 
How much consideration was given to these points? Apparently, 
none at all. Twelve-cent cotton had much more appeal to ‘‘eco- 
nomic democracy”’’ than the 9-cent proposal, so 12-cent cotton held 
sway, leading to a filibuster and finally a compromise. Is not this 
a fundamental weakness of these programs? Will they not be 
subject to stresses and strains similar to those so evident in tariff 
hearings where national welfare is lost sight of in striving for 
immediate and individual gains? 

Economic planning under a democratic form of government 
has limitations imposed upon it by the fact that policies and pro- 
grams are subject to the influences of public opinion. Planners 
may seek to be farther removed from the danger of having their 
plans vetoed or altered by the pressure of public opinion. They 
may do so not from ulterior motives but on the grounds that they 
know better than the populace what is good for its welfare. Such 
a point of view is not unnatural but it may not be amiss to sug- 


Tt may be noted in connection with the balloting on various programs that those in 
charge have not felt it expedient to rely upon a spontaneous out turn of farmers but have put 
forth considerable effort to create an interest in voting. This is not mentioned to disparage the 
actions of the administrators but to suggest that it be kept in mind when consideration is given to 
the results of the balloting. 
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gest that modern dictatorships have their origins in similar 
beliefs. 

One assumption back of a program of governmental produc- 
tion control, must be that its administrators can plan and decide 
production programs to better advantage than can the individual. 
Unless this is true, how can economic planning of this kind be 
justified? Economic planning to be effective must carry with it 
the control needed to carry through the plans. While the plans 
may not go beyond that which the mass of people are willing to 
accept, there must be ways and means of enforcing the program 
as far as the individual is concerned. 

An agricultural production control program by itself does not 
suddenly make the interests of the group and of the individual 
identical. Cooperative features of the adjustment program have 
been stressed by some. Attention might be called to a parallel 
between voluntary adjustment programs and certain coopera- 
tives that have attempted to fix prices. As prices rise in response 
to lowered production, a point soon is approached where indi- 
viduals would get greater returns if they could produce without 
limit outside the program at the higher price than by producing 
the smaller amount and getting benefit payments within the pro- 
gram. This is particularly true because rates of processing taxes 
and consequently benefit payments may decrease as farm prices 
rise. A voluntary program has its limitations and as a conse- 
quence we see more control features added such as the tax 
program in cotton, tobacco and potatoes. 

If we are to move in the direction of more control to make 
plans effective, how certain are we that our planners will be 
right? Will they have the foresight to take long-range views of 
plans and their consequences or will they be guided primarily by 
expediency? Will they be left free to use their best judgment or 
will popular opinion not arising from careful study of conditions 
force the adoption of unsound programs? Experience to date 
casts considerable doubt upon the validity of the assumption that 
planners in practice will get better results than if greater freedom 
of decision is left with the individual producer. Errors of indi- 
vidual decisions to some extent, at least, tend to be offset by other 
errors. Under central control, there is no such compensating 
factor and the consequences of error are more serious. 

A discussion of the assumptions underlying agricultural 
adjustment would not be complete without at least a brief consid- 
eration of monopoly. A prominent justification for the present 
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agricultural program is that it helps agriculture do what other 
industries are able to do for themselves, namely to curb output 
so as to maintain prices when demand falls off. The question with 
which we are concerned here is whether this justifies a permanent 
production control program. In other words, because of monopo- 
listic elements and practices found extensively throughout indus- 
try, shall agriculture be placed permanently under the protecting 
wing of a benevolent government so that it may be in a position 
to play the same game? If so, is it because monopolistic practices 
are desirable and hence should be extended to all lines of eco- 
nomic activity, or is it an acknowledgment by the government of 
impotence in matters of monopoly control? 

For the longer run, with which we are primarily concerned 
here, this raises questions deserving of the best thought both 
within and outside administrative circles. If government acknowl- 
edges that it can not regulate monopoly effectively, what assur- 
ance is there that government will be any more successful in its 
efforts to apply monopoly practices in agriculture? Will an 
extension of monopolistic methods do any more than introduce 
still more rigidity in the price structure? 

The plowing under of cotton and the slaughter of pigs may be 
justified on the grounds that industry ‘‘plowed its workers out 
on the streets’’ by shut downs. Such justification, however, must 
not be mistaken for the remedy. The mere extension of monopoly 
methods to more fields suggests no shift of emphasis from price 
to production. Should not attention be given to the development 
of better methods of coping with monopolistic practices rather 
than to their extension? The same treatment will not apply to 
all lines. Some may call for more effective regulation. Perhaps, 
government operation may have to be resorted to for others. For 
lines, where competition is still operative, it may be better policy 
to let competition continue to function rather than to bring them 
under governmental control. It should be noted that this is a mat- 
ter of national policy rather than being a phase of policy purely 
agricultural in scope. 

We must continue a constant striving for greater efficiency in 
production in order that wants may be satisfied more fully and 
with less effort. We must continue to consider ways and means 
of reducing production costs instead of merely seeking to raise 
prices. If our agricultural plant is permanently too large for the 
requirements of the market, the solution is not one of reducing 
the plant permanently to part-time operation. If more persons 
are engaged in agriculture than needed to supply the market, the 
excess should shift to other lines of productive effort where their 
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services will yield better return. If more advantageous oppor- 
tunities can not be found for them in other lines it must be clear 
that no permanent subsidy will be necessary to keep them in 
agriculture. The temporary advantage from such a subsidy in 
time will distribute itself over the population generally and con- 
sequently be lost to farmers as a class. 

For the longer run, should we not worship less at the shrine of 
price raising and price maintenance and more at the shrine of 
production to satisfy wants? The assumption that curtailed pro- 
duction will give long run benefits is open to question. Of course, 
it may be said that the aim is ‘‘ balanced production,’’ not curtail- 
ment. But what is balanced production? If it is balancing supply 
with demand, is not that the end towards which normal market 
operations constantly move? We are using pretty language to 
hide the indefiniteness or lack of objectives. Until these objec- 
tives are defined in more concrete terms than they have been up 
to the present, considerable room for question will remain. 

A brief summation of the preceding might well start with the 
reminder that the assignment involves an examination of assump- 
tions fundamental to agricultural adjustment and not the recom- 
mending of specific plans or programs. The two necessarily are 
separate. A clear understanding of the one is essential to satis- 
factory development of the other. The purpose has not been that 
of critical attack upon what has been done to date. It has been 
that of focusing attention upon the adaptability of the present 
program to permanent use. 

The conclusion to which the analysis leads is that while much 
justification can be found for the program as an attack upon 
temporary emergency, there is much more doubt about the valid- 
ity of underlying assumptions when a longer period of time is 
considered. Of course, the question arises as to the procedure of 
letting go once having grasped the bear by the tail. How can we 
shift from the nationalistic approach to one of trade recovery. 
How can we shift from emphasis on price raising to recovery of 
production effort? How can we discontinue subsidies once they 
have been started? Before we say the task is too great let us 
weigh carefully the cost involved in failing to undertake it. Let us 
also bear in mind that what we do in the shorter run determines 
what we accomplish in the long run. Programs started for an 
emergency if continued for a longer period soon shade into long 
run policy. If we are serious in our efforts at economic planning 
we must be concerned with long-run consequences rather than 
merely immediate goals. 
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Discussion By G. F. Warren 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The programs of the AAA are so various and the ramifications so in- 
numerable that any adequate discussion would cover the whole field of 
economics. In the brief time available, I can merely mention a few factors 
that should be considered before it is decided to adopt processing taxes 
and governmental control of production as a permanent policy. 


I. Variations Due to Acreage and to Weather 


Crop yields per acre planted are more variable than acreages planted— 
even the yields per acre harvested are often more variable than acreages 
harvested. It is, of course, a serious statistical error to use acreages har- 
vested, which are the ones usually quoted, as a measure of variability in 
acres planted—i.e., of man’s efforts. 

Control of acres planted will not be sufficient. If governmental control 
is to be permanent, it must control the quantity marketed.’ 


II. Relationship of Supply to Income 


The program of reduced production depends on the relationship of sup- 
ply to price. In order to increase gross income, the supply-price relation- 
ship must be more than a two-to-one ratio. That is, a reduction of 50 per 
cent in supply must more than double farm prices, or a reduction of 20 
per cent in supply must increase farm prices more than 25 per cent. (With 
normals as 1, price times supply must equal 1+ in order to increase gross 
income.) 

For many non-perishable farm products, the ratio is about in this pro- 
portion,” so that a farmer would get as much, or more, for a small crop 
as for a large one, but reserves for seed and farm use would affect this un- 
favorably. For perishable products, the depressing effect of large supplies 
is usually greater, but the AAA has done little in this field. 

If the reduced supply comes as a result of a tax, any price depressing 
effect of the tax must be deducted. 


III. Reduced Supply and Income When the Whole Price Level is Low 


If a normal production of a non-perishable crop sells for a normal price, 
- a reduced supply will sell for enough more to give approximately a normal 
income. This does not mean that a reduced supply can be made to bring a 
normal income when a normal supply will not bring a normal price. 

For example, if the usual supply sells for less than half of the usual 
price, as was the case in 1932, the gross income is less than half of the 
usual income. Reducing the supply by about half will bring prices back to 
normal, but will result in only half of normal income. There is no way to 
reduce supply of a non-perishable crop so as to bring a normal income if 
the whole level of prices is only half of normal. “Parity income” requires 
that a normal supply bring a “parity price.” 


1The problem with perishable products is serious. If the correct acreage is planted, a favorable 
season often produces more than can be sold at the cost of transportation and distribution; hence 
the supply in the hands of farmers at distant points has no value. If the weather is unfavorable, 
prices go very high. This is not a problem of acreage control. Its solution is not easy. y 

2 Warren, G. F. and Pearson, F. A., “Interrelationships of Supply and Price,’’ Cornell Univ. 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Bulletin 466, March 1928. 
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The reason for the confusion as to the results of the AAA is that the 
whole level of prices of basic commodities has risen since 1932. Farm 
products not under AAA control have risen, as have non-agricultural basic 
commodities. Secretary Wallace is quoted as saying that pork would be 
higher in price if it had not been for the AAA. If he is right, prices of hogs 
including the tax are lower than they would have been, and the farm price 
must be depressed by more than the price-depressing effect of the tax. 


IV. The Greater the Surplus of a Non-Perishable Product the Less the 
Effect of Decreased Production 


Operating on a crop when there is a large world production and a large 
carryover has a small effect, because the crop is only a part of the supply. 
Plowing under 25 per cent of the United States cotton crop in 1933 reduced 
the world supply of cotton by only 10 per cent. From the supply-price 
curves, it does not appear possible that a 10 per cent reduction in supply 
could raise prices enough to compensate a country for reducing its crop 
by 25 per cent. Apparently, the gross income of the South from cotton 
would have been greater had no cotton been plowed under. The income 
from cotton plus the bounty for plowing under was probably about the 
same as the larger supply would have brought. Even if all the American 
crop had been destroyed, it would have reduced the world supply by only 
38 per cent.’ 

I have seen no adequate study of the effect of the subsequent cotton 


program on cotton prices, but it is interesting to note that the gold value 
of the total cotton crop declined.* 


V. Permanent Versus Temporarily Reduced Production 


The assembling, processing, and distributing machinery, and consump- 
tion are geared to a certain supply. Bidding for a temporarily reduced 
supply is very active. If adjustment is made to a permanently smaller 
supply, the price for that supply is likely to be lower than it would be if 
the same supply were a reduction below the usual. 


VI. Effects on Consumer Good-will 


The consumer has no way of knowing what is a fair price. He is very 
critical of all prices, but has generally been friendly to farmers and very 
critical of distributors. If he thinks that either farmers or the government 
are responsible for prices, he may be very critical of low as well as of 
high prices. 

VIL. Effects of Price on Consumption 


A smaller supply can be sold at a higher price, but it is just as true that 
at a higher price less can be sold. To deny the latter statement is to deny 
the former. If, by reducing supply, prices could be raised by x per cent, 
then a tax that is sufficient to depress farm prices by x would leave prices 
where they were. Unless the consumer’s ire is aroused, he responds to price 
as a total regardless of whether it is tax, freight, or pay for fertilizer. 


3 “Agricultural Adjustment, A Report of Administration of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
May 1933 to February 1934,” United States Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, pp. 19, 28, 1934. 

Warren, G. F. and Pearson, F. A., Gold and Prices, p. 217, 1935. . 

_ * Cox, A. B., “The Cotton Situation Approaches a Crisis,” Bureau of Business Research, 
Univ. of Texas, mimeographed report, p. 12, September 3, 1935. 
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Meat packers respond to total cost of hogs with little regard as to how 
much of the total is freight, killing tax, pay to farmers, dealers, etc. 

Without attempting proof, I will express the opinion that a tax on hogs 
depresses the farm price for any given supply of hogs by substantially the 
amount of tax; and that a tax on cotton depresses the price for any given 
supply of cotton by a considerable amount, but by less than the tax, be- 
cause the tax applies to the cotton consumed in the United States only, or, 
roughly, to half the American production. 


VIII. Effects on Foreign Production 


A national policy of reduced production of cotton is such spectacular 
and welcome news to other countries that it might easily increase total 
world production. 

Under the population conditions and alternative opportunities of the 
South, it is probable that the production of cotton for export may be the 
best alternative for many years to come. If we should find this to be true 
and desire to return vigorously into the world market, the competition 
with induced foreign production may be very keen. 


IX. Effect of Government Control on Violence of Fluctuations 


Government control of production will probably increase the violence 
of fluctuations in supply and price. The majority of humanity tends to 
project recent conditions and recent trends into the future. A limited 
minority takes a longer view and often goes against the stream and pro- 
vides a somewhat balancing effect. If the balancing force of the minority 
is eliminated, price fluctuations are likely to be increased. For example, 
when hogs are low in value, production is reduced too much. Some persons 
refuse to follow the crowd, or the supply would be reduced even more. 
When hogs have a high value, some persons again refuse to follow the 
crowd; otherwise, the subsequent overproduction would be greater. The 
program of reduced hog production came when farmers were already 
reducing production drastically. The increase for next year comes at a time 
when farms would, in any event, greatly increase production. It will be in- 
teresting to see whether the violence of the hog cycle is increased or de- 
creased by control. When hogs are scarce, it is doubtful whether any 
governmental agency can resist the consumer pressure for increased pro- 
duction so as to decrease prices. It is also doubtful whether it can resist the 
farmer pressure for a chance to produce more in hopes of being able to sell 
at the good prices. It is fairly certain that control usually would come in at 
the close of each cycle and increase its violence.® There is a grave risk in 
having either the government or monopolies control production. 


X. Government Loans or Purchases to Delay Marketing 


When prices are low, it is easy to get support for government purchases 
such as were made by the Farm Board and by Canada. The government 
is a good customer when it buys, but is the chief competitor when it sells. 
Pressure to keep it off the market is almost irresistible. An “ever-normal 
granary” will be easy to fill, but hard to empty. 

I wish that I had time to mention such important subjects as use of 


5 Warren, G. F. and Pearson, F. A., Gold and Prices, p. 211, 1935. 
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substitutes, tendency to stagnation in agriculture because of political in- 
ability of the government to transfer quotas from states that would nor- 
mally reduce production, if controlled by economic law, to states that 
should increase production; or the even more important problem of the 
whole theory of production control in industry and agriculture. 


XI. Attempts at Control a Consequence of Neglect of Other Measures 


I do not agree with Mr. Wilson in assuming “. . . that we are in a pro- 
found agrarian movement similar in character to other great social and 
economic movements. . . .” Of course, agriculture is always changing, but 
if the general level of commodity prices rises above the level that pre- 
vailed before the depression, I think that we will find that agricultural 
problems will be very similar to what they have been in other periods of 
rising prices. We are likely to find that the long-time trends in the pur- 
chasing power of farm products are resumed. The depression has been 
more severe, but very much like the ones that began in 1818 and in 1873. 

The agricultural depression began with the price collapse in 1920. After 
thirteen years of distress and agitation with very little of any consequence 
done, it was inevitable that the AAA or something like it would have to be 
tried. It is of the same family as the McNary-Haugen idea which, I 
believe, was first presented in 1921 by General Hugh S. Johnson and Mr. 
George N. Peek in “Equality for Agriculture.” The Farm Board attempted 
to control prices of individual products when the whole level of prices was 
in collapse. Members of it were the first to call prominent attention to the 
idea of plowing under cotton. By February 1933, this country found itself 
in such utter chaos that it was inevitable that many things would be tried. 

My personal opinion is that we need not fear the effects of a negative 
decision as to the constitutionality of the processing taxes and production 
control. In that event, I believe that the prices of hogs would rise de- 
cidedly,® and cotton and wheat would rise appreciably without being re- 
sponsible for an increase in prices to the consumer; and that agriculture 
would receive a stimulus somewhat similar to that which industry received 
by the invalidation of the sister theory represented by the NRA. 


XII. In What Way Should Production Be Controlled? 


It is not a question as to whether production should be controlled. It 
has always been controlled. The question is as to whether control should 
be the algebraic sum of many individual acts based on individual judg- 
ments, or whether control should be exercised by government and by 
monopolies. We should decide whether we propose to encourage control 
by competitive enterprise, or by monopolistic corporations, and with gov- 
ernment aid in fields where monopolies are not possible. Because many 
parts of the price structure are under administrative control, this proce- 
dure proposes to put all parts under administrative control, and, therefore, 
make the whole price structure very inflexible. If we wish to follow the 
former course, we will encourage competition and continue to outlaw acts 
in restraint of trade, and, so far as possible, prevent monopolies, and either 
have government ownership or regulation of natural monopolies. We will, 


. ®Hogs will probably decline in price (purchasing power) before the end of 1936 due to 
increased supplies. If the tax were taken off now, prices would rise, but if taken off later it may 
be no more than enough or perhaps not enough to offset the increased supply. 
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for example, be pleased that competition has reappeared in the field of 
transportation. But if we wish to follow the latter procedure, we will dis- 
courage competition and will drastically regulate the bus, truck, and 
aeroplane so as to prevent competition with railroads.’ 

If we follow the former procedure, we will push research and educa- 
tional programs that will aid individuals in making wiser judgments as to 
the procedures which are best to follow. If the latter procedure is to be 
followed, we need to train individuals to be good followers of whatever 
program is adopted. Neither method is perfect—the question is, which is 
best for our generation? 

At best, modern society will find a steadily increasing number of prices 
and charges that change with extreme slowness. If the competitive society 
is to be our choice, we must prevent the recurrence of such a collapse in 
the price structure as occurred in the gold-using world beginning in 1929, 
because this leads to an overwhelming demand for attempts to control 
prices individually, and often leads to the rigid economy of dictatorships. 
Our choice is between such a management of money as will prevent such a 
collapse in the general level of prices as began in 1929, or being forced to 
uneconomic attempts to control each individual price. The world has 
proved that an economic order based on individual enterprise cannot stand 
a deflation that cuts the level of commodity prices in half. It will either 
take steps to stop deflation or cease to be a democratic society. This 
country did not stop deflation one day too soon. The major accomplish- 
ment of the administration is that it stopped deflation. If we had had the 
wisdom to stop deflation in 1931 when England did, we would have pre- 
vented the economic ruin of millions of individuals, would have saved the 
city, state and national governments great expense; and would have saved 
ourselves from numerous experiments. Had we continued efforts to deflate 
as France and Holland are doing, the results are not pleasant to con- 
template. 


Discussion BY J. S. Davis 
STANForRD UNIVERSITY 


Two assumptions underlying agricultural adjustment strike me as more 
truly fundamental than those which Secretary Wilson labels vital. (1) 
American agriculture has recently faced, and still faces, difficult problems 
of adjustment to changed and changing conditions. (2) Within reasonable 
limits, the government can and should help to facilitate the process of 
wholesome readjustment in the national interest. 

I accept these basic assumptions as valid. Here I am on common ground 


TI am not proposing blind opposition to all social control. The problem is what social con- 
trols are best for our times and efficient operation of those that are attempted. If we are to continue 
our traditional course of a living, ever-adjusting, democratic society, we must expect more 
regulation because new natural monopolies like the radio arise. We must expect more rules of the 
game because there are new games and new circumstances; for example, closer inspection and 
regulation of banks, more food and drug control, regulations of securities, a capital structure 
that owners of stock can understand. Honest business often joins with the dishonest in opposing 
such laws, but prefers such regulations after it gets used to it, just as life insurance) companies 
made a great outcry some years ago when regulations were proposed, but now prefer them. 
Packers said that meat inspection would ruin them. Now they would not do without it. If we 
follow the capitalistic course, we will expect the farm cooperative movement to grow and will 
encourage it. We will also expect government competition to appear in many fields as it has done 
in parcel post and farm credit, but will hope that this movement does not go so fast as to cause 
indigestion, or so slow as to encourage an extreme reaction. A capitalistic society can function 
with all these things occurring. In fact, it is not safe unless they do occur. But if our choice is & 
democratic competitive society, with all the things that this means, we will be very slow to limit 
competition that is “free and above board.” 
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with both of the main speakers and presumably most of you. Beyond this 
we diverge. How much? How far? In what direction? With what goals? 
By what means? 

Both speakers have interpreted our topic much more narrowly: not 
agricultural adjustment as such, but the AAA policy and program in 
particular—with special reference to its enduring as contrasted with its 
emergency application. Secretary Wilson has given us a warm-hearted 
discussion of this “master plan” as seen by a master planner. Professor 
Jesness shows with what skepticism he regards an extensive list of funda- 
mental assumptions underlying it. I shall try to keep within the scope of 
the discussion they have outlined. But I regard as invalid the occasional 
assumption that the AAA program necessarily implies progress in true 
agricultural adjustment. As every mechanic knows, experimental adjust- 
ments are often maladjustments. 

We have reason to congratulate ourselves on this opportunity to look 
at this plan, under these auspices, and to consider oft-asserted facts, deep- 
seated convictions, and relevant implications in their true guise of as- 
sumptions subject to test. Unlike Secretary Wilson, I think this applies 
to assumptions in the field of value judgments, though here the testing 
process may be long drawn out. Our present impressions regarding their 
validity may indeed vary with our individual “philosophies,” and be, 
consequently, in varying degrees, erroneous. Seeing “through a glass 
darkly” as we do, we are all groping and reasoning toward the right 
philosophy, which I take to be singular, not plural. What this is, time will 
prove. As it is proved, assumptions now being made will meet acid tests 
that no one yet can surely apply. 

This is not a pitched battle between friends and foes of the AAA. Nor 
is it to be a more or less dignified heckling match. Nor do we constitute a 
supreme economic tribunal at whose bar the AAA is on trial. Rather we 
are trying to turn the cool light of our best available evidence and reason- 
ing on the plans, policies, programs, and propaganda of the AAA, in order 
to clarify if not to influence the course of developments. 

I could spend all my time merely listing relevant assumptions which I 
consider valid. But the AAA has plenty of “yes men,” and plenty of 
“ves-and-no men” who must soft-pedal their “noes.” It also has enough 
bitter opponents, but perhaps too few plain-spoken but friendly critics 
such as I count myself. I choose, therefore, to concentrate on two or three 
assumptions that seem to me invalid. 

There is, for example, the basic assumption freshly reinforced in a re- 
cent amendment to the act, that Congress can prescribe a formula under 
which official data will indicate the “fair exchange value” of each and 
every farm product. Regardless of the formula selected, I protest the 
validity of this assumption. Congress may call rye, peanuts, or Jerusalem 
artichokes “basic agricultural commodities”; they are not basic in any 
significant sense. Congress might even call a barber’s sign the North Pole, 
but what of it? As Lincoln is reported to have said: You may call a cow’s 
tail a calf, but that does not make it one. 

The concept of “parity prices” has been losing favor in high quarters. 
The President so hinted in his recent address in Chicago. Secretary Wilson 
considers the idea not vital to the AAA. Professor Jesness calls the as- 
sumption of a constant parity relationship over long periods “too naive to 
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be tenable.” Well and good. But the concept is still firmly imbedded in 
the basic law; and with all the qualifications Mr. Bean has reiterated, 
“parity prices” for specific farm products remain the one tangible goal 
set up for the AAA to shoot at. I think Jesness speaks too gently when he 
says, “Parity prices . . . will need adjustment from time to time.” The 
basic assumptions underlying the idea itself, and both old and new for- 
mulas, are, as I see it, not only invalid but obstacles in the way of genuine 
agricultural adjustment. 

Again, there is the basic assumption that the AAA program insures real 
agricultural adjustment—that far-reaching governmental action not only 
conceivably can, but actually will, bring about either a satisfactory or a 
superior adjustment of production and income within agriculture, and 
between agriculture and the entire national economy. I question the 
validity of this assumption as stated, though I hope that needed modifica- 
tions can be introduced that will make it valid for the modified program. 

Despite the persistent efforts of Secretary Wallace and his associates 
to clarify the goal of the AAA, the utmost vagueness still surrounds such 
terms as “adjustment,” “balance,” “parity income,” and even Secretary 
Wilson’s assertion: “. . . we should produce sufficient for domestic con- 
sumption at reasonable prices plus an amount which can be exported 
without loss.” I would consider it a sound objective to envisage in what 
direction economic forces are moving toward a more stable equilibrium 
within agriculture, and between it and the rest of the national economy, 
over the long pull; and then to seek to smooth, and perhaps somewhat 
retard or accelerate, the operation of those forces to that end—whatever 
the prices or price relationships, whatever the proportions of the different 
products, whatever the proportion of farmers to the national population. 
The AAA seeks quite different objectives. Under laws that its leaders 
have had a large hand in drafting, it ostensibly seeks price objectives that 
are patently uneconomic and in large measure, I think, practically un- 
attainable. Toward these objectives it moves by production restraints and 
loan policies that are either puny in their influence (as with wheat) or 
else create fresh and momentous maladjustments (as with cotton). 

In the past, the pervasive pressure of economic forces has served to 
bring about notable readjustments within a season, from season to season, 
and over a decade or two. The process is harsh, and can presumably be 
materially improved; some moves in this direction are under way. For 
this process, however, the AAA has undertaken to substitute, now for an 
indefinite period, a vast regime of controls, restraints, taxes, and bonuses 
that tend to keep the agricultural emergency ever with us. To shortcom- 
ings, one of its answers is to demand wider scope, more control—with 
amazing faith, hope, charity, and “nerve.” 

Omniscience and omnipotence on the part of the master planners might 
ensure genuine, wholesome, and in a sense enduring adjustment. Lacking 
these, the prospects are less bright. After all is said of the cruelty and 
imperfections of unaided economic readjustments, much remains to be 
said in a similar vein about super-ambitious government-directed “adjust- 
ments.” Let me in closing repeat, with only slight modifications, a sentence 
of Secretary Wilson’s: Readjustment with [without]! such centralization 
of aims and methods as is feasible will involve extreme delays, confusion 
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of thought and action, much inefficiency, much waste. I do not expect him 
to like my version, but the brief history of the AAA already affords ample 
evidence of its truth. 


Discussion By O. C. Stine 


Mr. Chairman, the discussion of the papers and remarks with reference 
to the position of the several speakers seem to call for a statement of my 
position with reference to the Agricultural Adjustment program. I have 
no hesitancy in taking a fairly definite position. I shall support a read- 
justed Agricultural Adjustment program. | 

The history of American agriculture is a record of continuous adjust- 
ments and readjustments. Yesterday I listened with great interest and 
admiration to a paper read by Dr. Nourse, indicating that we are subject 
to a continuous process of readjusting agriculture, and showing some of 
the changes in the position of the Government with reference to this 
process. We have made great progress in the agricultural development of 
the country, but from time to time progress has been halted. Great de- 
pressions have caused great suffering and great losses in agriculture. Re- 
adjustments have been made, but at tremendous costs. Some individual 
farmers and groups of farmers in the past have been wise enough to foresee 
the direction in which real progress could be made and to make their own 
readjustments in that light, and some have by accident found themselves 
in the path of progress, leaving many by the wayside absolutely lost or 
with resources greatly impaired. This process involving the suffering of 
great losses, to be followed by recovery and great gains to a few should 
not continue in a haphazard manner, without some efforts being made to 
alleviate the losses and maintain the progressive development of the agri- 
culture of the country. Dr. Nourse has pointed out that following the 
great war the Government has undertaken to aid farmers in making 
necessary readjustments. The outlook program, inaugurated by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics following the great post-war depression of 
1920-21, was for the purpose of providing farmers with facts and an 
understanding of the forces that were involved so that they could do a 
better job in planning their own production and finding paths of real 
progress. 

The Agricultural Adjustment program was undertaken in the second 
great post-war depression as a measure to accomplish more than was being 
accomplished by the outlook program. The act establishing the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration was passed as an emergency act. In the 
beginning the Agricultural Adjustment Administration did function as an 
emergency organization. It will be interesting to note, as time passes and 
we look back with better perspective, what significant contributions to 
fundamental progress in agriculture have been made by the emergency 
phase of the Agricultural Adjustment program. I am inclined to think 
that, notwithstanding the many accomplishments that are cited as a 
contribution to recovery, the contribution to long-time progress to date 
has not been very great. Some measures taken have really retarded funda- 
mental readjustments. Perhaps temporary retardation is at times justified. 
On the other hand I am confident that an Agricultural Adjustment pro- 
gram can make material contributions to real progress. The program of 
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the Agricultural Adjustment Administration has been changing. Goals 
brought to the forefront from time to time have been abandoned or shifted, 
and there is plenty of evidence of conscientious whole-hearted effort and 
intention to reshape the program so as to reach goals that are in the line 
of real progress. 

Now let me turn to the paper presented by Assistant Secretary Wilson 
and note particularly the four assumptions which he presents as funda- 
mental. With reference to the first two there is no issue, but his third and 
fourth items present the real issues fundamentally and uniquely associated 
with the Agricultural Adjustment Administration’s program as it has been 
developed up to this point. The third presents the issue in the statement 
that profit cannot be got by unlimited production. Dr. Warren has clearly 
pointed out that we do not have unlimited production. The limits hereto- 
fore have been what individual farmers could or chose to produce. They 
were guided by their power to produce and/or by what they expected to 
obtain for their products. The Agricultural Adjustment Administration’s 
program is based upon the assumption that a production smaller than 
would be obtained by carrying on to these limits would add something to 
the total income of farmers and thus provide a larger income to distribute 
to each individually. Neither the experience to date nor statistical analysis 
have demonstrated that this assumption is valid for agriculture as a whole. 
Undoubtedly in the case of some products and at times in the case of 
others this is valid. We may have for the time being for a particular 
product possibilities of what we may call monopoly gain. But for all 
products and even for most of the major products this cannot be said to 
be proven or disproven. There are many reasons for doubting the assump- 
tion and the weight of those reasons is so great that this assumption can- 
not now be taken as valid for long-time agricultural progress. 

The fourth assumption presented by Assistant Secretary Wilson seems 
to me to stand on firmer ground. There are two important points in his 
statement of the assumption: first, that we must have democratic collective 
action and, second, that government cooperation and guidance is the only 
way farmers can achieve the tremendous adjustments necessary. As to 
the first, it seems to me that programs for progressive continuous adjust- 
ment must be worked out in cooperation with farmers. The problems of 
regions, localities and of individual farmers vary so greatly that it is 
impossible for a central government organization to formulate the definite 
programs most suitable for all farmers. Individual farmers must know the 
facts and understand the forces with which they are dealing, so that they 
= plan for themselves and coordinate their efforts with the efforts of 
others. 

Government cooperation and guidance—let me substitute the word 
“aid” for “guidance’”—are necessary because of the inherent character- 
istics of agricultural production in the United States. Farmers must be 
aided in developing their own plans and in coordinating their efforts with 
the plans or programs of other farmers and groups of farmers. How far 
the government should go in formulating definite plans for agriculture 
or for individual farmers may be debatable, but there can be no question 
as to the advisability of or the need for government aid to individual 
farmers and groups of farmers in making readjustments and in developing 
their own programs for progress in agriculture and for improving their 
status in the economy of the nation. 
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Discussion By H. E. ErpMan 
UNIvERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


On a program like this, with a limit of five minutes’ worth and five 
bargain hunters ahead, one hardly knows toward which package on the 
bargain counter he should push. Not quite for that reason, however, I 
decided to aim at the first point raised in Professor Jesness’ paper, namely 
the price-parity (or income-parity) concept. Secretary Wilson states that 
that concept is not vital to the AAA. However, his reference to “the farm- 
er’s struggle for equality” and his statement “that profit cannot be got for 
American agriculture, in the present state of the world, by unlimited 
production” and reference to “its (agriculture’s) fair share of the national 
income” seem to indicate that he has some such objective in mind. 

From many sources one repeatedly gets the impression that one of the 
fundamental assumptions, popularly, at least, is that price-parity is a 
desirable objective. Price- and income-parity are assumed by the public 
to be synonymous. Except, perhaps, as an emergency expedient, this con- 
cept has few defenders among those who have thought the problem 
through, nor has it had for a decade. Its continued wide use with apparent 
approbation by many who recognize its weaknesses probably arises out of 
(1) its popular appeal, and (2) absence of a substitute which will at once 
appeal to the popular mind and meet the exigencies of the legal situation. 

Without some such explanation, it seems utterly ridiculous to find not 
only farm leaders and politicians but one’s fellow agricultural economists 
looking twenty to twenty-five years backward for a goal toward which to 
move forward. What, after all, concerns us is the future, and farmers’ 
willingness to undertake future production at such a rate that the supplies 
forthcoming will be adequate to meet the needs of the nation’s population. 
This does not mean mere willingness to produce. The curve representing 
willingness to supply peaches at various prices before plantings have been 
made and trees matured, is very much flatter than a similar “willingness” 
curve representing a later period. Perhaps we should call the latter a 
curve of “willingness to produce unwillingly.” 

I am not sure that a politically and legally adequate index can be de- 
vised to tell us where we are with reference to any given industry at any 
particular time with reference to the second curve, namely that represent- 
ing “willingness to produce unwillingly.” But with reference to the first, 
namely that representing “willingness to undertake production,” I believe 
some sort of guide could be developed to replace the parity concept. 

At any rate, some of our raisin growers and some of our farm manage- 
ment men insist that a price of 314 cents a pound for raisins will bring in 
new acreage, and 4 cents lots of new acreage. The hop growers of the 
Pacific Coast last spring wanted a marketing agreement. They wanted 
20 or 25 cents a pound. Nothing else would do. They admitted, however, 
right in open meeting, that any price over 15 to 16 cents would bring in a 
lot of new acreage. But a price of 8 to 10 cents would not put much of 
present excessive acreage out. How did these groups get these notions? 
Maybe we could follow a lead. 

Perhaps we need to perfect some of our outlook machinery in order to 
ascertain, as Alice in Wonderland put it, “where we are at.” Getting back 
to some such approach may also help us establish the idea that some of 
the AAA procedures may be useful in other than general “emergencies,” 
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much as the outlook work was supposed to be. At any rate some such ap- 
proach will tell us much more satisfactorily than any parity concept or 
formula when an industry no longer needs support or control because it 
has reached something like a normal supply price situation, which I as- 
sume we would have if we had “equality.” 


Discussion By J. D. Buack 


Secretary Wilson, it seems to me, comes to grips with the real issue of 
the AAA programs in his last two propositions, namely, that agriculture’s 
real returns will be relatively too low if we have unrestricted production, 
and “that democratic collective action under government cooperation and 
guidance is the only way farmers can achieve the tremendous adjustments 
necessary.” (I have purposely avoided using the term “profits” in my 
statement. We are interested in returns to the whole industry of agricul- 
ture and not profits.) So stated, the issue is essentially the same as that 
which Dr. Nourse presented, but purposely refrained from resolving, at 
the end of his paper of yesterday afternoon. It is the same issue as was 
presented, in broader terms, pro and con at the Thursday evening meeting 
of the American Economic Association, in papers by Dr. Henry Simons 
of the University of Chicago and by my Harvard colleague, Dr. Donald 
Wallace. Dr. Simons pleaded for abandonment of most forms of govern- 
ment regulation, even of banking control, for example, and for having 
only limited restraints even upon monopoly practices. No doubt most of 
you are familiar with his recent pamphlet entitled “A Positive Program 
for Laissez Faire.” As a matter of fact, his conception has something in 
common with that which was called “assisted laissez faire” in my “Agri- 
cultural Reform in the United States.” Dr. Wallace, on the other hand, 
took the position that our whole economic system is so permeated with 
monopolistic competition, and the effect of this upon economic functioning 
is so destructive, that society is virtually forced to set up institutions and 
procedures for dealing with it. In “Agricultural Reform” I apparently 
succeeded in taking a position in favor of both for agriculture. At least, 
about half of the reviewers of it credited me with coming out in favor of 
the “domestic allotment plan,” and the others decided that I favored 
“assisted laissez faire.” 

I must confess that I am still equally torn between these two policies. 
My natural inclination is clearly toward the “assisted laissez faire.” I 
found my heart applauding Dr. Simons’ presentation the other evening. 
But when I study in detail the actual conduct of economic affairs, the 
practices prevailing in industry and the market place, Dr. Simons’ “posi- 
tive program of laissez faire” fills me with grave misgivings, and again 
and again I turn to conclusions such as stated by Secretary Wilson. 

This raises the question as to whether we must take one position or the 
other. Dr. Simons is sure that we must, that any hope of compromising 
the two is a mirage. But I am inclined to look upon persons who see things 
so simply as doctrinaire—in the category of those who always have one 
simple solution for a problem. There are ills that can be treated success- 
fully by one simple solution—as a toothache can be relieved by pulling 
the tooth. A dose of castor oil will solve one type of problem very success- 
fully. But for most ills of the social system, more complex forms of action 
are required. Public ownership or operation no doubt will prove to be the 
best solution for some problems—probably for the railroad problem in 
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the end, as Dr. Simons suggested. For other lines of economic activity, we 
shall probably continue to press toward more nearly pure competition. 
We are still setting up futures markets for more products, expanding our 
market news, price quoting, grading and inspection services, all of which 
are contributions to purer competition. It is entirely possible that the 
fluid milk marketing of many milksheds would gain by working toward 
pure competition, away from the system of two-sided monopoly called 
collective bargaining, with the public interest largely ignored, which 
characterizes many markets today. On the other hand, public ownership 
and operation may well prove to be the more workable solution in many 
markets. In between, there is a possibility of the general order defined by 
Secretary Wilson in his last proposition—cooperative action between the 
producers, the distributors, and the state. It is along this line that the 
AAA is working at present. 

I am ready to concede that public utility regulation has thus far given 
us no added price flexibility. Its contributions have been important, but 
of other sorts. But we need not conclude that it cannot work toward flexi- 
bility. Surely the promise of progress toward such flexibility is greater 
under public utility control than under unrestricted monopolistic compe- 
tition. 

Conceivably we may in the end find ourselves with full state socialism; 
but even in such a case, we will be a long while in getting there. Let us 
suppose we were to make up our mind now that state socialism is the 
coming thing, could we change to it at once? Only at great travail. If we 
are going to have state socialism some day, we will find it better to grow 
into it, learning how as we go along. While we are using government 
ownership in some cases, pushing toward pure competition in others, and 
improving regulation technique in others, we will learn which is the better 
fitted to particular industries and situations, or conceivably to all indus- 
tries and situations. 

An agricultural program has many parts. Production adjustment is only 
a segment of it, and in my judgment not one of the more important seg- 
ments. Land use is more important; likewise tenure, including the whole 
matter of enabling laborers and tenants to advance toward ownership, 
and developing tenancy systems that will not exploit the soil. Credit 
reform may be fully as important as production adjustment. I am sure 
that marketing reform is more important. 

More important than any of these is securing “equality” for agriculture 
—parity, if you prefer this term—but you must not define parity so con- 
ceived in terms of “parity price” as defined in the Adjustment Act. To my 
mind, the equality problem is better conceived in terms of adjusting for 
the wide differences in the extent of monoplistic competition in agricul- 
ture and in industry and trade. Secretary Wilson’s paper runs in these 
terms. Production adjustment has helped appreciably in this direction. 
It would have helped more if the drought had not made it unnecessary. 
But I doubt if production adjustment can carry us any farther in the 
desired direction. If we try to go farther with it by such means, we will 
defeat our own ends. We have already gone too far in the case of cotton, 
and the acreages tentatively set up in the first year of the new four-year 
cotton program will probably increase the losses still further. From now on, 
the production adjustment program must be interpreted as for the purpose 
of stabilizing production in so far as its irregularities arise from the so- 
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called production cycles, from unusually high or low yields, developments 
of new techniques, sudden expansions into new areas, loss of foreign out- 
lets and the like. It can be used only to a limited extent as a device for 
holding up prices of farm products during a depression. 

The problem of dealing with monopolistic competition in industry and 
trade must be attacked by methods other than production adjustment— 
methods which must prove more important than production adjustment if 
the problem is to be solved. This is no occasion for discussing these meth- 
ods. But collective action within industry and trade in cooperation with 
the state seems to be the most promising line of attack. The marketing 
agreement section of the Adjustment Act, if supported by the courts, and 
constructively administered, offers possibilities. Accomplishments along 
this line by the AAA may point the way to a new NRA Act and its proper 
administration. 

Land-use reform and marketing reform can be developed along with 
production adjustment. I do not agree with Dr. Jesness that land-use 
adjustment is largely independent of production adjustment. The more 
important phases of it require handling in close alignment with production 
adjustment. Land-use reform only in minor measure is a problem of clearly 
submarginal land areas. 

The most promising opportunity for securing the other agricultural 
reforms I have named—aside from monopoly reform and credit reform 
—lies in continuation of the AAA Act and modifying the procedures under 
it by a process of rapid evolution. If the Act as written hampers, Congress 
can amend it at will, if we may judge by past experiences. The present Act 
is very broad in its scope. 

The real question is a political one—the question of whether the AAA 
administrators can withstand the tremendous pressures that are bound to 
be exerted upon it for price increases that will defeat the desired ends. 
The producer groups have little comprehension of the easy possibilities 
of lowering net incomes by setting prices too high. Pressure groups can 
serve valuable ends by keeping administrators from overlooking important 
factors affecting the interests of the producer groups that are also interests 
of the public. But they commonly press far beyond this. Consequently the 
AAA Act may need amending merely to the end of making the adminis- 
trators of it less vulnerable to political and producer group pressures. 


Discussion By Don S. ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY oF WISCONSIN 


We have now had over one and a half years of brain-trusting and brain- 
trust busting on the agricultural problem. During a considerable part of 
the period a specific attack on this problem has been under way. Despite 
all this it appears that there is no clear understanding of what the “funda- 
mental assumptions of agricultural adjustment” as expressed in the cur- 
rent version of the Agricultural Adjustment Act are. Not only is there a 
difference of view-point between the two papers, but there appears to be 
a conflict within each paper itself. 

For the purpose of this discussion it seems useful to group the various 
concepts mentioned as assumptions into several categories. There are 
some, as the “ever-normal granary” and the subsidizing of exports, which 
are probably accessories to the crime rather than the crime itself. Certain 
weaknesses of the program have been mentioned which are perhaps not 
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sufficiently serious to be fundamental. Among these are the fact that 
“economic democracy” cannot spring from the “grass roots” in full meas- 
ure any more than political democracy can; and that “its beneficiaries in 
deciding upon its continuance” give more weight to past and current bene- 
fits than to “long-time advantages and problems.” One weakness that 
might be considered serious is that the planners might not be right, but 
even this loses much of its seriousness when more effective regulation and 
perhaps government ownership of certain non-farm industries are pro- 
posed as alternatives. Of course government operation might be simpler 
than attempting to regulate the production of several million individual 
producers. A third category includes those things that probably spring 
from our democratic procedures which make it necessary to secure and 
hold approval of Congress. Among these certainly would be listed the 
reference to processing taxes as the “farmers’ tariff,” and probably the 
emphasis on agricultural adjustment as an aid to national recovery. It 
seems doubtful that any of these are fundamental assumptions. 

What is the purpose of AAA? Each paper presents three possible pur- 

oses. 
. 1. To increase returns to farmers. Secretary Wilson speaks of the “farm- 
er’s struggle for equality.” Professor Jesness says of the temporary pro- 
gram, “The major purpose of the program was... to increase returns to 
farmers.” 

2. To promote national recovery, which apparently means providing 
jobs for the industrial unemployed. 

“It was improved farm buying power that set us on the road to re- 
covery,” says Secretary Wilson, while Professor Jesness notes that, “One 
view of agricultural adjustment is that it occupies an important place in 
the national recovery program” but he is skeptical as to how much agri- 
cultural adjustment can contribute to national recovery. 

3. To promote the general welfare or to maintain the family farm ap- 
parently because it is considered necessary to the national welfare. 

Both writers seem to consider increased returns to farmers the objective 
of agricultural adjustment in the short run, but that different objectives 
are necessary for the long run. 

It is said, “When we switch from an emergency point of view to the 
longer point of view it becomes more difficult to separate the purely eco- 
nomic from the broader social and institutional implications of the agri- 
cultural policy” (Wilson). Why cannot increased returns to farmers be 
the objective in both the short and the long run? If “there was no merit 
in producing for a market which did not exist” (Jesness) in the emer- 
gency, why would there be in the long run? Of course, if markets do 
reappear adjustment would be different than if they do not reappear. 

Which of these several possible purposes is the real purpose of Triple 
A? The answer appears to be found in what Secretary Wilson has called 
the “farmers’ struggle for equality” and “a profound agrarian movement.” 

Was not the urge behind this movement and this struggle the desire 
for more income? Was AAA an attempt to satisfy that urge? If so, in- 
creased returns to farmers is the real purpose of agricultural adjustment. 

It may be that is what Secretary Wilson intends to say when he sug- 
gests that the purpose of AAA is to maintain the family farm and that a 
profit is necessary to accomplish this. But we might first ask, “Was Triple 
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A necessary to maintain the family farm?” Wholesale farm bankruptcies 
were a possibility in early 1933 but was wholesale farm abandonment? 
In the past the family farm has survived because farmers have continued 
to work when returns were extremely low, which might raise a question 
as to the advantages of the family farm. Is there any reason to suppose 
that farmers would not have continued to work for extremely low returns? 
It is an interesting reversal of the frequently heard argument that low 
prices result in larger farm output. 

The interpretation of the assumption that farmers require a profit de- 
pends upon the definition of profit. If we accept profits as being “gains 
from natural or from legally produced artificial obstacles to free competi- 
tion,”? we are simply saying in an unusual way that farmers need agri- 
cultural adjustment. 

If increased farm income is the real purpose of AAA, perhaps the most 
fundamental assumption of agricultural adjustment is that an agricultural 
production less than would result from free competition will give farmers 
higher incomes than would the production resulting from free competition. 
Is this assumption valid? Are there other methods which will be more 
effective in increasing returns that can secure adoption? 

Secretary Wilson apparently accepts as demonstrated that adjusted 
production will yield higher returns. While he makes no direct reference 
to the problem, in his argument that agricultural adjustment contributed 
to industrial recovery, he states that an 85 per cent increase in farm cash 
income after paying fixed charges is the cause of trade improvement. By 
inference at least this increase in farm cash income was due to agricultural 
adjustment. 

On the other hand, Professor Jesness, as usual, is extremely skeptical. 
The elasticities of demand for farm products must be such that curtail- 
ment of supply will yield an increase in price that will more than offset 
the effect of reduction in volume. 

No opinion as to elasticities of demand is ventured, although it is said 
that, “Increased purchasing power has come to some farmers, not to all, 
as a result of the program” (Jesness). 

Another problem raised relates to the effect of controlling specific com- 
modities on the production of other farm products and on the income of 
farmers producing the uncontrolled commodities. This may be peculiarly 
important if we hold that production for domestic consumption is not to 
be reduced. This rules out an adjustment program for dairying. While 
this does not prove that dairymen will be injured by agricultural adjust- 
ment it is a problem that should be given serious consideration. 

In the absence of adjustment we would expect an increase in dairying. 
Will adjustment accelerate this increase? If it does, will reduced pork 
production result in an increased demand for dairy products sufficient to 
offset the increase in production? Similar questions could be raised with 
respect to a number of other farm products. 

Suppose total farm income is increased by adjustment? How is this 
larger total income distributed among farmers? These and many other 
questions need to be answered in testing the validity of the assumption 
that over any period of time agricultural adjustment will increase farm 
income. 


1Garver and Hansen, Principles of Economics, p. 508. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAM IN CANADA’ 


J. F. Boorn 
Economics BraNcH, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OTTAWA 


There is no exact counterpart of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act in Canada, although the Natural Products Marketing Act, 
which was enacted in 1934, is, in some respects, similar to the 
marketing agreements provision of the United States legislation. 

Control or regulation of production is not an issue in Canada. 
True, the matter has been discussed to some extent in farm cir- 
cles, and a measure of control is exercised in a number of in- 
stances; for example, the production of milk for certain cities 
is under regulation and control; likewise, an effort is made by 
individual companies engaged in the canning and preserving of 
fruits and vegetables to regulate production by means of acreage 
allotments to growers, and for the past two years the producers 
of flue-cured tobacco in Ontario have operated successfully a 
voluntary acreage restriction plan. The activities in these more 
or less restricted fields of endeavour have not, however, become 
generally practised. 

There is a reason, of course, for this absence of production 
control measures—it is not fair to suggest that producers are 
not familiar with what is being done elsewhere, or that there is 
not some sentiment in favour of restriction of production in other 
fields. Canadian farmers are following with a great deal of inter- 
est the program being carried out in the United States, and it is 
probably safe to say that more farmers are intrigued with the 
suggestion of raising prices by restricting or adjusting produc- 
tion than was the case a few years ago. It is believed, however, 
that the majority of producers are opposed to any suggestion of 
regulation as applied to production. 

The principal reason for the difference in viewpoint in our 
respective countries on this matter, is the difference in population 
and status of economic development. Although tracing their 
earliest development to a common period of exploration and 
settlement, the portion of this continent now comprising the 
United States attained the status of nationhood nearly a hundred 
years before the formation of the Dominion of Canada from the 


1This paper was read at the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Association, New York, December 28, 1935. 
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scattered provinces and territories representing the remaining 
portion of British North America. The development south of the 
international boundary was more rapid; the outlying regions 
were brought under cultivation at an earlier date; population 
increased at a very rapid rate. If there is such a thing as popula- 
tion overtaking the food supply in this day and age, it might be 
said that the United States has approached somewhat nearer that 
stage than has Canada. 

The agricultural area of the United States has, in the main, 
been brought under cultivation. There are no new settlement 
frontiers. There is, of course, virgin land yet to be cultivated and 
other acreage that favourable prices will bring into use, but it is 
perhaps fair to say that the United States has reached a second- 
ary stage in agricultural development. 

In Canada, on the contrary, settlement is still in progress in 
the northern portion of all of the provinces from New Brunswick 
to British Columbia inclusive. Most of the settlement in the 
southern sections of the western provinces has occurred since 
1900. There is not quite the same interest in land settlement today 
that there was a decade or two ago but we are close enough to 
that period to realize that the pioneer is still with us and there 
are many who regard the slowing up of colonization and settle- 
ment as merely a temporary diversion from a program that will 
be resumed at a later date. 

The population of Canada is variously estimated at from one- 
third to one-tenth of a possible maximum, the range in estimates 
itself being a matter of some interest and an indication that rela- 
tively little consideration has been given to a question necessarily 
related to any production control program. Canada, with a popu- 
lation of less than eleven million, is the sixth largest trading 
nation, and agricultural products, natural and processed, com- 
prise roughly 50 per cent of the total. 

Under the conditions stated it is not surprising that sentiment 
in agricultural circles, both at the crossroads and in official 
quarters, favours an expression of markets and state assistance 
to that end. It might perhaps be said parenthetically, however, 
that in the case of a number of food products the domestic supply 
must be augmented by imports. In the case of a few products, 
production hovers somewhere around an export basis. If state- 
controlled adjustment elsewhere, and in the few instances where 
it is found in Canada, succeeds in obtaining for farmers better 
prices than they obtain without such efforts, interest in agricul- 
tural adjustment may increase. 
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Regulation and Assistance in Marketing 


It is approximately three-quarters of a century since an act 
regulating the grading of grain was placed upon the statutes of 
Canada. Since that time practically all of the more important 
products have been brought under grading laws. To this has been 
added an extensive program of certification and inspection. In 
the case of certain products for example, grains and livestock, 
the Government regulates not only the grading but also the 
charges that may be made for the performance of specified serv- 
ices. Thus gradually, but not without some opposition, state con- 
trol and regulation of marketing has proceeded apace. In the 
main, perhaps in every case, the action taken has been requested, 
or concurred in, by the majority engaged in the industry and has 
been in the interest of those concerned and the nation as a whole. 

In the field of marketing organization farmers turned to co- 
operation, first local in nature, then regional, national and inter- 
national, as competition for markets increased. Governments 
aided this movement by the passage of laws which encouraged 
voluntary organization, and in many instances made grants and 
loans to agencies thus created. In some cases assistance was given 
with organizational work and in a few instances government 
departments demonstrated the possibilities of improved market- 
ing by undertaking to handle farm products until producers’ 
organizations were created for that purpose. Storage facilities, 
processing plants, improved transportation and other means 
were, in turn, provided to aid the farmer in the disposition of his 
product. As a further aid governments provided funds for mar- 
ket research and intelligence service and explored the possibility 
of market expansion through the agency of trade representatives 
and special commissions. 

In 1927 there was enacted in the Province of British Columbia 
a measure known as ‘‘The Produce Marketing Act.’’ This act, 
containing principles found in Australian legislation, became the 
forerunner of other enactments of a similar nature in Canada. 
After being on the statutes for several years the British Columbia 
Act was declared ultra vires of the provincial legislature and the 
‘‘Committees of Direction’? which were established under this 
and another similar act to regulate marketing were abolished. 

This act introduced a new principle in marketing as far as 
Canada was concerned, namely, that when a certain majority 
desired to place the marketing of their product under the direc- 
tion of a committee or board the minority must submit. Among 
the powers conferred by the act were those (1) permitting regu- 
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lation of the movement of a product to market and (2) deter- 
mining the price at which the product should sell under stated 
conditions. While there are many who contend that operations 
under this legislation were not successful the majority of farmers 
seem to have been satisfied with results. British Columbia pro- 
ducers, after the repeal of their Provincial measures, began 
pressing for the enactment of similar legislation by the Dominion 
Parliament. 

In the meantime, the Government of the United Kingdom intro- 
duced an act similar again to the British Columbia measure but 
embodying some new features. This appeared to provide a new 
incentive to British Columbia farmers, who since the repeal of 
their own legislation, had succeeded in obtaining some degree of 
support from farm organizations in other provinces of Canada. 
In 1933 meetings were held at Regina and at Toronto. At the 
latter meeting producers’ organizations from coast to coast were 
represented. A number of provinces were also represented by 
officials of Departments of Agriculture. At each of these meetings 
a resolution requesting the Dominion Government to draft and 
introduce a marketing act similar to the British Columbia act 
was adopted. 

This brief record of development is cited to indicate the 
changes that have taken place within the memory of most of those 
present. During that period there has been a steady drift toward 
regulation and state assistance in marketing. In each case there 
has been a strong body of sentiment favorable to the action ulti- 
mately taken. 


Natural Products Marketing Act 


In 1934 the Parliament of Canada enacted the Natural Prod- 
ucts Marketing Act. Since that time most of the provinces have 
adopted legislation of a similar nature necessary to permit wider 
application of the Dominion Act. Without attempting to discuss 
all of the features of this act it may be stated that in addition to 
agricultural products it includes lumber and fish. It permits both 
producers and persons engaged in marketing to organize local 
boards to regulate the marketing of their product. 

It does not permit such boards to engage directly in marketing 
although an agency may be designated for that purpose under 
certain conditions. It does not contain price fixing powers nor 
does it permit local boards to engage in production control activi- 
ties. Admittedly, however, price determination and production 
control activities may be indirect results of marketing regula- 
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tions. The Act is administered by the Dominion Marketing Board 
which supervises local board activities. A total of twenty-two 
local boards were established during the latter half of 1934 and 
the first half of the year now closing. A number of these boards 
were established in time to handle the 1934 crop. In several 
instances polls were taken at the conclusion of the first year’s 
operations to determine whether the local board should continue 
to function and in all cases very substantial majorities were given 
in favor of continued action. 

The question of constitutionality is, with us, as with you, a 
matter for consideration. The present government in Canada 
feels that it is desirable to settle this question as far as certain 
new social legislation is concerned and has referred a number 
of the recently enacted acts, and among them the marketing act, 
to the Supreme Court. In the meantime, no new local marketing 
boards will be established. 

In conclusion, no other Canadian legislation affecting agricul- 
ture will be discussed on this occasion since this was a subject on 
the program of last year’s convention and the paper delivered 
at that time was printed in the Journat. It may, however, be in 
order to state that the Parliament of Canada has in recent years 
enacted legislation providing for extension of farm credit, adjust- 
ment of debts, establishment of a national bank, and the rehabili- 
tation of drought areas. Other phases of the farm problem have 
also been dealt with under special or general legislation. 


PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS IN AGRICULTURAL 
PLANNING IN THE NEW ENGLAND AND 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES’ 


I. G. Davis 


Connecticut STATE COLLEGE 


In the spring of 1935 the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion and the Department of Agriculture sought the cooperation 
of the land grant colleges in inaugurating the first steps in a 
program of research, the finding of which would constitute a basis 
for the wise application of agricultural adjustment policy in 
various parts of the United States. As stated in the outline put 
forth by the planning division of the AAA, the ‘‘broad general 
objective of this cooperative research project is to provide a 
sound basis for coordinating acreage and production adjustments 
needed from a national or price point of view with adjustments 
needed from a soil conservation and efficient operation point of 
view in each agricultural region and area, while, at the same 
time, permitting the individual farmer as much freedom as pos- 
sible in adopting the crop and livestock system best adapted to 
his conditions and farm.”’ 

The project as set forth included the following steps in proce- 
dure. First, the areas of the several regions of the United States 
were classified from the standpoint of land conditions such as 
productivity, carrying capacity, soil problems, and desirable con- 
servation practices appropriate to the several classes of land. 
This phase of the problem involved the preparation of land type 
maps and soil erosion maps for the several areas of the United 
States. The second phase of the problem dealt with a description 
of the agriculture of the various regions in terms of types or 
systems of farming and a determination of the adjustments de- 
sirable from the standpoint of good farm management practice. 
The descriptive phase involved the preparation of type of farm- 
ing maps for different regions of the United States. On the basis 
of the various areas and sub-areas as thus determined, adjust- 
ments desirable from both the soil conservation and farm man- 
agement practice point of view were to be recommended and the 
results of these recommendations evaluated in respect to their 
effect on farmers’ income at each of several hypothetical price 
levels. The final phase of the project consisted of aggregating the 
sum total of the adjustments recommended into state, regional 


1This paper was read at the Twenty- sixth Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Association, New York, December 28, 1935. 
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and finally national totals, and the inspection and appraisal of 
the national totals from the standpoint of the recommended 
adjustments needed for the nation as a whole in order to effect 
the desired changes in agricultural prices and income for farm- 
ers. In brief, the process viewed regionally consisted of finding 
the adjustments needed from the standpoints of soil conservation 
and good farm management practice; of estimating their effect 
on income of the several groups of farmers in types of farming 
areas; of aggregating the entire body of adjustments thus made 
and of studying them from the standpoint of their effect on prices 
and national income to farmers. 

We need to be clear at the outset as to the nature of this 
program. It very clearly is not for a program of independent 
regional planning. It is rather a program to summarize the re- 
gional aggregates of adjustment made from two points of view 
only in order that the national aggregates may be checked, first, 
from the standpoint of their effect on prices, and secondly, with 
their adequacy with respect to certain national goals. Neither is 
it within itself a program of economic planning inasmuch as the 
plans specifically state that adjustments shall be made from two 
points of view only: first, from the point of soil conservation, and 
second, from the point of view of sound farm management prac- 
tice. Adjustments to price changes and the effects of adjustment 
on prices are not considered. The meaning of the term ‘‘sound 
farm management practice’’ is left in doubt. To many technical 
workers this undoubtedly means the closest possible approach to 
certain arbitrary or fixed standards of efficiency. In their minds, 
sound farm management practice may be little affected by fluc- 
tuations in prices. To the agricultural economist, sound farm 
management practice consists of so adjusting the combinations 
of enterprises and the intensity of applications of the several 
factors of production to each other as to give the farmer the 
highest net income in a given price situation. If this latter 
viewpoint prevailed, then there might be either one of two as- 
sumptions implicit in the definition: (a) an assumption of the 
continuation of present price relationships, or (b) the assumption 
of some forecasted future price relationship. It appears to the 
writer that the ‘‘a’’ position cited above is that which the de- 
signers of the project had in mind, and that they conceived sound 
farm management practice to mean those practices which would 
yield highest incomes assuming that present prices remained 
constant. The project in that case fell short of being a program 
of economic planning in that it failed to attempt adjustment to 
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changing prices, but attempted to apply technical criteria to a 
fixed price situation. Also it was in no sense independent regional 
planning. It was simply a phase of the process of testing nation- 
ally and by the criteria of certain assumed or actual national 
goals or objectives the aggregate results arising from this method 
of computation. These several observations are made not with 
any critical purpose but in order that we may not by implication 
regard this project as anything more than a first step in systema- 
tizing the factual bases for national and regional planning. 

The progress made and the problems met in the conduct of the 
project described above is the subject of the first portion of this 
paper. The second portion deals with the progress achieved and 


some of the problems to be met in developing independent re- | 


gional economic planning for agriculture in the northeastern 
states. 

It will be recalled that the procedure outlined in the ‘‘ Coopera- 
tive Research Project For Use in Agricultural Adjustment 
Planning’? called first for a differentiation of agricultural areas 
and sub-areas in which physical conditions, systems of farming 
and farming practices are similar. Specifically it called for the 
preparation of soil type and soil erosion maps and the revision 
of the census type of farming map and finally the compositing 
of these maps into a final map of areas of homogeneous condi- 
tions. In the Albany conference concerned with this project of 
northeastern state workers held on April 26 and 27, 1935, the 
agronomists and economists conferring adopted a system of land 
classification simpler than the soil classification usually used by 
agronomists. It was one that gave consideration to such factors 
of importance from the farm management viewpoint as slope, 
topography, degree of stoniness, as well as the factors usually 
expressed in the soil classification schedules. This land classifica- 
tion was not applied in every state and with varying degrees of 
completeness in those where it was used. The adoption of this 
system of land classification, even though it may not be perfect, 
represents, I believe, a definite step forward. Agricultural econo- 
mists have long felt the need of a method by which detailed soil 
maps could be generalized in line with their needs and with due 
consideration given to certain factors not usually a part of the 
conventional soil description which possess significance from the 
standpoint of land utilization policy. 

The soil erosion problem was found to possess significance 
mainly south of New York state and to be of little importance in 
that state and New England. The criteria of adjustment in the 
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latter states, therefore, was almost entirely of a farm manage- 
ment character. In the states south of New York it was generally 
significant and in West Virginia and considerable portions of 
Pennsylvania dominated the adjustment program. 

The conventional type of farming area concept as it has been 
used in western and mid-western states was found to be poorly 
adapted to the problem of estimating aggregate adjustments in 
considerable portions of the area. This conventional concept 
assumes that regions can be broken up into a few type of farming 
areas or sub-areas, oftentimes as large as several counties, within 
which farms are sufficiently homogeneous so that the area can be 
treated as a unit of similar farms. In such homogeneous agri- 
cultural areas as the Aroostook County, Maine potato area, part 
of the Vermont dairy area, and the Pennsylvania and Maryland 
grain farming areas, this conventional method of subdivision into 
type of farming areas worked satisfactorily. In the larger part 
of the northeastern area, however, it was found not to be useful. 
New Hampshire, for example, found it necessary to differentiate 
the system of farming, farm by farm. They began by locating 
and determining the enterprise combinations appearing on each 
farm in the state. From this study of individual farms they built 
up type of farming areas where groups of homogeneous farms 
appeared. Other areas were described in terms of the prevailing 
pattern of the different types of farms which appeared in the 
same locality. Connecticut, in an attempt to differentiate homo- 
geneous type of farming areas found several hundred of such 
areas in the state and was forced to classify its farms according 
to the systems or types of farming that appeared. An estimate 
was made of the number of farms of each classification. New 
York found itself greatly troubled by the type of farming area 
approach. The assumption that the northeastern area can be 
broken down into type of farming areas each comprising a num- 
ber of counties or townships is not realistic. This condition 
greatly handicapped some states in their computations of adjust- 
ments forcing them back on state census totals as a point of 
departure. The final adjustments were consequently not ade- 

quately differentiated either by areas or by types of farms. Ex- 
cept for the few larger homogeneous areas noted, it is clear that 
as a basis for agricultural planning the northeast requires a 
census of agriculture that classifies farms and locates individual 
farms of each of the several classifications. 

The second step in the procedure was to determine the changes 
that should be made in acreage of crops, numbers and production 
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of livestock and the use of land acreage for each sub-area and 
area. These determinations were to be based on criteria of soil 
conservation and sound farm management practice but were to 
take into consideration past trends in land utilization and pro- 
duction practices. In the determination of these adjustments the 
1929 census was to be used as a base in every state except Con- 
necticut which found it too unreliable for use. I believe every 
economist in the northeast shares the general distrust in the 
reliability of this base. Certain phases of the census seem to 
warrant confidence in some areas. In practically every section of 
the northeast, however, the census seems to have been very seri- 
ously at fault in one important respect or another. The absolute 
figures given in the summary of adjustments, therefore, can be 
no better than the base from which they were computed. I think 
there will be little disagreement with the statement that the bases 
from which adjustments are computed in the northeast are prob- 
ably in error by a greater amount than the total adjustments 
recommended. When it is considered that some of these figures 
may be used for setting up regional allotments in the production 
adjustment programs of the AAA, these census errors come to 
possess practical economic significance. Although the recommen- 
dations for adjustment, expressed in absolute terms are question- 
able, I believe that the percentage adjustments recommended in 
most states deserve respect, and this in spite of the fact that there 
appeared to be a considerable difference in the interpretation of 
project instructions in the several states. 

In the Northeastern Summary Conference held at Storrs, Con- 
necticut, in September, the interpretation of instructions in this 
respect was considered for a day and a half. Of all the northeast- 
ern states, Pennsylvania was the only state which had adhered 
strictly to the instructions of considering soil conservation and 
sound farm management criteria only. All the New England 
states except Maine had kept one eye on the market and refused 
to recommend farm management adjustments which in the ag- 
gregate disturbed the market unfavorably. Several states intro- 
duced considerations into their adjustments designed to improve 
the market position of certain commodities. In one state adjust- 
ments were recommended on the assumption that the prices of 
the hypothetical price series A and series B were to prevail rather 
than be the basis of adjustment, valuing their recommended 
production at these prices. In a few states the recommendations 
had been dominated by technical specialists from some particular 
field in such a way as to make certain results appear absurd. 
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When these divergences in point of view had been discussed and 
in some cases partial amendment made, the percentage adjust- 
ment of the states with a few exceptions showed unexpected con- 
sistency. 

Two lessons can be learned from this phase of experience in 
cooperative regional work directed at a planning objective. The 
first is the desirability of much more careful consideration of 
methods, of objectives and of the definitions and interpretations 
of these objectives by the several state workers prior to actual 
work on the project. A more active participation by regional 
project leaders in the work of the states is desirable. The second 
is the importance of cooperation of technical specialists with the 
economists responsible for the final recommendations. 

The organization for the actual conduct of the regional co- 
operative phases of the project seemed to lack effectiveness in 
certain respects. This may have been the result of one of several 
causes: (1) the shortness of time allowed for the project, its new- 
ness, and the great area and diverse conditions encountered in 
the several regions of the northeast; (2) a natural and, I believe, 
laudable reluctance on the part of federal leaders to impose 
rigidly prescribed methods on the states. Finding that golden 
mean at which central guidance promotes unity and consistency 
in a cooperative project without sterotyping conclusions and 
sterilizing originality and initiative is not easy. Perhaps the 
Planning Section of the AAA made no mistake in choosing to 
err on the side of too lax rather than too rigid direction of the 
states’ activities in this project. It is entirely possible that co- 
operative regional planning will be farther ahead in five years 
because they chose this course. (3) There was also a lack of 
experience of both the Department of Agriculture and of the 
states with projects of this kind. Finally, it should be remem- 
bered that the northeast lacked dependable basic facts and that 
the rate of progress of underlying research in the several states 
has been most uneven. 

Despite the weaknesses which all concerned seem ready to 
acknowledge and which undoubtedly impair the results very ap- 
preciably, the participants emerged from the task with increased 
respect for and confidence in each other. The good judgment, the 
intellectual tolerance and the understanding of farm conditions 
and farm economics exhibited by the agricultural economists and 
technologists engaged in this task was reassuring. Agriculture 
possesses a trained and experienced personnel equal to the task 
imposed upon it by a project of this sort. 
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The final phase of the project as originally outlined by the 
Planning Division of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion called for taking the aggregate adjustments needed from the 
standpoints of soil fertility and efficient farm management prac- 
tice and checking or matching them with the aggregate national 
adjustments from the price standpoint. By utilizing the materials 
arising from the details of the cooperative regional studies it was 
intended to develop a program which was flexible and adapted to 
conditions characteristic of farms in the various areas and sub- 
areas. The cooperative regional project as thus conceived, was 
not, it appears, an independent cooperative regional project but 
merely a segment or step in a program of national planning. Its 
purposes were two: first, to give the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration a more realistic and detailed picture of condi- 
tions, area by area, state by state, and farm by farm; and second, 
to permit them to set up more flexible and better adapted systems 
of adjustment. 

We have now to face the fact that the northeast needs a large 
measure of what we may call independent economic planning. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Administration has not dealt in 
any comprehensive or effective way with the more important 
lines of agriculture in the northeast—the great dairy industry, 
the poultry industry, the fruit and vegetable industries. Effective 
and popular administration has been worked out for tobacco, a 
minor industry, and the potato industry faces the possibility of 
administrative control after January 1. The grain producers of 
the Middle Atlantic States are subject to the Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. Predominantly, however, the northeast has the old 
problem of adjusting its agriculture to competitive conditions. 
We face the old problem which the agricultural outlook-adjust- 
ment procedure was devised to meet. Our problem of forecasting 
the outlook is complicated by the effects of the corn-hog program 
and the wheat program on the supply and price of feed stuffs for 
our cows and hens and by other such factors. The northeastern 
farmer’s income is also peculiarly sensitive to the purchasing 
power of his local markets for the perishable and high grade prod- 
ucts which he produces for sale thereon. Marketing problems here 
still loom large in an age when the country as a whole has put 
marketing improvement on the shelf as the proper tool of agri- 
cultural reform. In the northeast, studies of the detailed charac- 
teristics of market and consumer demands of market facilities 
and the like still underly regional programs. We still need as 
much as we have needed it in the past, regional cooperative re- 
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search as a basis for regional and state planning under the as- 
sumptions of unadministered production adjustment as well as 
under the conditions of planned and administered production. 
The twentieth century has witnessed a steady shifting of views 
and of practice in agricultural planning and in the implementa- 
tion of plans. As we moved from the nineteenth century into the 
twentieth we found agricultural policy to be the sum total of the 
policies of millions of farmers, each influenced in varying degrees 
and in varying directions by the programs of editors, farm sup- 
ply, land and credit agencies, political organizations, and to an 
ever increasing extent by the land grant colleges. The rapidly 
accumulating scientific knowledge of the colleges and experiment 
stations, the development of the commercial aspect of agriculture 
with the demand from farmers for assistance in enabling them 
to make a better living from the farm gave rise to the demand 
for adult agricultural education. The foundation of the national 
extension system of adult agricultural education was established 
by the enactment of the Smith-Lever Act in 1912. The farmer 
now had a so-called educational system to help him make his man- 
agement decisions. The extension organization could take one of 
two courses. It might aim to educate the farmer to make his farm 
management and practice decisions for himself or it might guide 
him in the direction in which it felt he should go. The answer 
as to the course it has followed is not entirely clear. There have 
always been strong exponents of the policy of true education. 
In general, however, the extension organization has taken the 
path of guidance. Single practice campaigns and demonstrations 
sought to convince the whole body of farmers that they should 
cull their hens, keep higher producing cows, grow alfalfa, use 
pure bred sires, etc. The devices of the promoter, the publicist and 
the propaganda expert as well as those of the educator, were all 
utilized and agricultural planning was in effect partially imple- 
mented by the adoption of this policy of guidance. It not only 
included technical methods and practices but came more and more 
to comprehend the economies both of production and marketing. 
National planning was given little attention. It is doubtful 
whether even a majority of the states were conscious of the fact 
that they were engaging in economic planning. This period lasted 
until 1932. Since then we have become increasingly conscious of 
and have engaged more definitely in agricultural planning. We 
have, in the past three years, set up new methods of putting plans 
into effect, methods of inducement, such as benefit payment, and 
some methods which smack very strongly of coercion. In some 
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commodities and sections the government has the stronger and 
the farmer the fainter voice in the making of plans. In other areas 
and commodities, planning is implemented by extension guidance 
or by extension education alone. It appears, then, that during the 
span of the present century we have had three major planning 
functionaries: first, the farmer, second, the extension leaders, 
and third, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration besides 
a host of lesser planners. What I desire to particularly put myself 
on record as saying is that the products of research of the type 
exemplified by our recent project are valuable to every class of 
planners, from the farmer himself to the apex of our present 
planning pyramid in Washington. The kind of results that our 
recent Agricultural Adjustment Planning Project has turned out 
are as indispensable to extension services as to the AAA. They 
are results as necessary to planning under the assumptions of 
competition as under the assumptions of administered control. 
They are as valuable to the dairy, poultry and horticultural in- 
dustries of the northeast as to the wheat, cotton or livestock 
industries. The demonstration of the usefulness of such research 
as we have been discussing to extension work, to state and re- 
gional planners, to farmers’ organizations alike constitutes one 
of the outstanding steps in the progress we have made. 

In most of the northeastern states the extension services have 
been attempting to weld their paid staff and considerable num- 
bers of farm leaders into effective groups for formulating and 
directing local and state agricultural policy. Their leaders are 
keenly aware that local policy must rest on national and regional 
as well as on local facts. Organizations of poultrymen, dairymen 
and other groups of farmers have been meeting and discussing 
economic policy for some years. These groups perceive perhaps 
even more than ourselves the character of the need for the 
results of cooperative regional research. The northeastern ex- 
periment station directors have had an organization for more 
than a decade for coordinating the research of the several sta- 
tions. For the past fifteen years the New England Research Coun- 
cil, an organization of agricultural economists, experiment 
station directors, two arts colleges, and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has functioned as a voluntary organization 
for promoting and carrying out coordinated or cooperative re- 
search and has served as a forum in which research methods, 
problems, objectives and experiences could be discussed. The 
Council has made important contributions to the progress of and 
services rendered by agricultural economic research in New Eng- 
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land. It has gained actual experience in the conduct of cooperative 
regional research. Its greatest contribution was in the under- 
standing which it has already built up among the New England 
group and the ease and understanding with which members of 
the group were able to work and consult together. 

The enactment of the Bankhead-Jones bill to promote regional 
research and the present leadership and attitude of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture are both factors tending to promote 
and encourage cooperative research designed to facilitate sound 
regional planning. 

In the earlier portion of this paper we discussed the problems 
and appraised the progress made in the conduct of the coopera- 
tive research project in the northeastern states. In the latter por- 
tion we have discussed the nature of the more general problem 
of independent regional economic planning for agriculture which 
the conditions appearing in this area and the requirements of 
regional, state and local planning functionaries demand. The 
former discussion we have completed. With relation to the latter, 
it is apparent that great progress has been made both in the de- 
velopment of an increasing consciousness of the need for a fac- 
tual basis for such planning and in laying the foundations of 
experience, attitude and methodology on which progress must be 
based. That the cooperative research project made positive con- 
tributions to this foundation, there is general agreement, and 
that great progress had been made before this project was 
launched is equally true. 

We have left to consider the obstacle to be encountered in 
achieving a program of well functioning cooperative regional 
economic research. The first class of obstacles we may class as 
administrative. The fiscal regulations of states and colleges, the 
natural conservatism and inertia of research directors with rela- 
tion to interstate cooperation all present problems which the 
passage of time and the evolving logic of events will gradually 
minimize but which are likely, and perhaps properly, to slow up 
the early realization of idealized schemes of cooperative regional 
research. Cooperation demands more freedom in travel over state 
lines and work to other states, more surrender of the functions 

of detailed supervision to regional committees, and federal ad- 
visers than our present organization is accustomed to. Regional 
cooperation is likely to intensify the need for cooperation among 
technical and economic specialists and the need for harmonizing 
of points of view and the integrating of results into a final syn- 
thesis in which different kinds of specialists from different areas 
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participate. Common understanding and a new realization of the 
mutual dependence of economists, agronomists, engineers, animal 
husbandrymen, ete. is a prerequisite for that cooperative re- 
regional research that will function as a basis for regional agri- 
cultural planning. 

It is equally important that various economic specialists, farm 
management, marketing, credit, land utilization, and sociological 
learn the extent of their mutual interdependence and come to 
realize that the contents of their particular segments of the field 
are not segregated in any realistic consideration of the problems 
to which planning addresses itself. It is because our efforts at 
formulating and executing a regional attack on the agricultural 
problem go far in revealing the essential unity of social research 
as well as its dependence on technical research that we can regard 
its achievement as a very distinct forward step in the develop- 
ment of our field. It is to be hoped that our northeastern experi- 
ence on the AAA Project in Cooperative Regional Research 
advanced somewhat this realization both of the unity of social 
research and its dependence on technical research. 
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PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS IN AGRICULTURAL 
PLANNING IN THE NORTH CENTRAL STATES* 
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There is one fundamental difference in agricultural planning 
for the Northeastern States and the North Central States. The 
Northeastern States, due to competition with other agricultural 
regions and the necessary purchase of large quantities of feed, 
are peculiarly sensitive to price conditions. The North Central 
States, with their surplus feed production and much highly pro- 
ductive soil may withstand considerable change in general price 
levels without changing the type of farming but with land as a 
factor in production absorbing much of the effect of fluctuating 
price levels. As one approaches the land more nearly at the mar- 
gin of agricultural production in the North Central States, how- 
ever, production becomes more sensitive by the price level. 

The central problem of agricultural planning in the North Cen- 
tral States is that of determining how best to use land now in 
farms and which will remain in farms. This is true because a 
relatively large proportion of the total land in this region, com- 
pared with the nation as a whole, is supermarginal for agricul- 
tural purposes. The objective for agricultural planning in this 
region is well stated as follows: ‘‘To provide a sound basis for 
coordinating acreage and production adjustments, needed from 
a national or price point of view, with adjustments needed from 
a soil conservation and efficient operation point of view, while 
at the same time permitting the individual farmer as much free- 
dom as possible in adopting the crop and livestock systems best 
adapted to his situation and farm.”’ 

Agricultural planning in its appeal to the public and from the 
standpoint of a sound agricultural policy appears to have made 
more constructive progress in recent months than in all previous 
efforts. This statement does not depreciate the efforts of federal 
and state agencies in studying land-use and production problems. 
It does, however, call attention to the fact that in the public mind 
past efforts have not been coordinated into a single program. The 
restriction of production under the AAA, soil erosion control, 
the purchase of submarginal land and other federal activities, 
while contributing to a national agricultural program, do not to 
the casual observer appear to be associated with each other. The 


1This paper was read at the ge -sixth Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Association, New York, December 28, 1935. 
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research in agricultural planning, which has been carried on dur- 
ing the past few months, has from its very intent brought to bear 
on the problem a more concerted effort than had been put forth 
previously. The preceding paper and a discussion recently pre- 
sented before the Association of Land Grant Colleges by H. R. 
Tolley gives in some detail the plan followed in conducting the 
research associated with regional agricultural planning, which 
was inaugurated less than a year ago. It will not, therefore, be 
a part of this discussion to describe the procedure followed to 
date in conducting the research, except to point out that the com- 
mon effort throughout the country represents the best coordi- 
nated research which has ever been brought to bear upon the 
problem. Still better integration of the research between states 
and within states is needed in the future conduct of such studies. 

By the very nature of the problem, it could not be expected that 
a finished study could be accomplished in so short a period of 
time. A great loss will be sustained by agriculture and the nation 
if the thinking and research which has been put into the problem 
is not permitted to extend into a more refined and continuous 
analysis of the problem, filling in, in the various states and re- 
gions, those lines of agricultural research which are essential to 
a long-time program for a permanent agriculture. Up to the pres- 
ent the results, while highly indicative of the possibilities of such 
research, must be regarded as tentative and incomplete. To ac- 
complish the entire objective as set forth above, it is clear that 
an adequate program of agricultural adjustment should be a con- 
tinuous one as the problems which bear on a long-time agricul- 
tural policy are continually changing. The fact that they are 
continually changing, however, does not in the least depreciate 
the importance of the study. The directors of agricultural re- 
search may with some justice point out that the programs of 
their respective research agencies have been directly in line with 
the objectives of agricultural planning. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that such research frequently has lacked the coordination 
which is needed in developing a sound plan for a region or area, 
especially in that it has failed to knit together all the research 
which has been accomplished in such a way as to best fit it to the 
individual farm. If one were to take a detached point of view and 
try to see the problem as individual farmers see it, it would have 
to be admitted that the farmer has gotten into the program piece- 
meal. For example, in the choice of extension information brought 
to him through the Agricultural Extension Service of the 
U.S.D.A., a farmer has been free to adopt a project leading to 
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the growing of more legumes, or he might adopt one on livestock 
production, or whatever might be his particular interest at a 
given time without considering how the project contributed to a 
well-balanced system of farming which coordinates the growing 
of legumes with the proper feeding of livestock, livestock sanita- 
tion, the better utilization of labor and equipment, the timing of 
marketing and the other elements of successful farming. Like- 
wise, it might be pointed out that the administration of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act on an emergency basis has not always 
been coordinated with good farm practice. The horizontal cut in 
production on a farm which previously had a good system of 
farming might be decidedly detrimental, while, on another farm 
on which the acreage of certain soil depleting crops was excessive, 
a cut on the horizontal basis might not bring sufficient reduction 
for the best interests of the operator. In making this statement 
it is believed that farmers in the North Central States in general 
have benefited from the AAA program but not proportionately. 
This situation merely points out that there is need for research 
as the basis of any agricultural adjustment policy which may be 
developed in order to provide for the cooperator a well balanced 
system of farming and the conservation of agricultural resources. 
It is assumed that in conducting the research and in developing 
plans from it due consideration will be given to the fact that what 
may be most profitable for one farmer may not be equally favora- 
ble for another, depending upon the adaptation of the individual 
operator. This situation clearly presents the problem of adapting 
a planning program to the situation and qualifications of differ- 
ent farmers. 

From the standpoint of the corn-belt area, including the twelve 
North Central States, the study brings out important omissions 
in the body of information available from federal and state 
sources, which are essential for the formulation of sound long- 
time policies. Many of the facts brought into use in this study 
have been assembled by the U.S. Census Bureau, or by other fed- 
eral and state agencies for purposes entirely apart from the im- 
mediate problem of agricultural appraisal and analysis. Within 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations separate lines of research 
designed to help in securing a better organized agriculture need 
to be more closely coordinated if they are to contribute as fully 
as they should to the immediate problems of agricultural plan- 
ning. Hence, if the nation is to undertake constructive research as 
a basis for the development of sound agricultural policies, there is 
need for improving the work of existing agencies in the assem- 
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bling of desired and essential basic information. While the avail- 
able data were more adequate in some states than others, the 
experience of research workers in the North Central States 
brought to light the need of improved or new basic facts and 
research for adequate agricultural planning analysis which in- 
cluded the following: 

(1) Improvement of the accuracy and completeness of the agri- 
cultural statistics obtained by the Census Bureau, the Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service, and other state or federal agencies. 
Where needed, new agencies for the collection of additional data 
should be established, e.g., a township assessor farm census. 

(2) Completion of the soil surveys. 

(3) The conducting of an economic survey paralleling the soil 
survey dealing with land ownership, tenure and operation, ac- 
cessibility to markets, extent and character of permanent im- 
provements, and other economic information. 

(4) The securing of information on susceptibility to and the 
degree of erosion, the vegetative cover and the crop adaptation 
by soil types in the different areas under actual farming condi- 
tions. 

(5) The effect of cropping systems on yields by soil types. 

(6) The importance of various crops in deteriorating or im- 
proving soil productivity. 

(7) The productivity and carrying capacity of different types 
of pastures by regions. 

(8) Net movement of feeds and feeder livestock by type-of- 
farming areas, and if possible by counties. 

(9) Effect of supply and price of different feeds and livestock 
production upon the methods of handling livestock, the numbers, 
quantity and the amount of production of livestock products. 

(10) A survey to determine the extent of adoption of good 
farm practices by farmers; also a determination of most common 
practice. 

(11) More adequate social information on the characteristics 
and standards of living of the agricultural population. 

In attempting to keep one’s balance and to see clearly the 
problems involved in agricultural adjustment, emphasis should 
be placed upon two factors, the soil and the operator. The pre- 
ceding discussion has approached the problem largely from the 
standpoint of the soil, whereas agricultural planning which cul- 
minates in an action program must give due consideration to the 
farmers who must put the program into operation. Recognizing 
the qualifications of farm operators, there is need of securing a 
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flexibility of systems of farming, including both crops and live- 
stock. A study of farming in a given community will reveal that 
the individual operator is not limited to one particular system of 
farming best adapted to that region, but there is considerable 
flexibility in systems of farming which would accomplish the ob- 
jectives as set forth above, when placed in the hands of operators 
of varying abilities. A satisfactory system of farming for main- 
taining the productivity of the soil might be a system of grain 
farming with all grain crops sold, or the same crops might be 
sold as livestock and livestock products. This illustrates the possi- 
bility of flexibility to meet the individual adaptations of opera- 
tors, although for particular areas and particular farms soil con- 
servation may prescribe rather closely the acceptable cropping 
systems. It should not be overlooked, however, that acceptable 
cropping systems may in themselves provide some measure of 
flexibility. 

At this point it is well to raise the question, how can desired 
agricultural adjustments be put into operation? The answer to 
this problem is found in part in the experience of the Agricultural 
Extension Service. During the past twenty years better systems 
of farming have been adopted voluntarily by large numbers of 
farmers, with no inducement other than an educational campaign. 
However, a relatively small percent of all farmers have adopted 
well-developed systems of farming in line with the objectives of 
agricultural planning. The agricultural adjustment programs in 
recent months have done much to smooth the way for effectively 
reaching a larger proportion of the farmers with an agricultural 
program. They have done this, not because the production control 
programs in themselves are altogether constructive from the 
standpoint of good agriculture, but because farmers have come 
to realize the importance of collective action in accomplishing 
agricultural objectives. This interest has opened the way for 
farmers to think in a broader way regarding agricultural prob- 
lems. It is readily recognized by them that the program, applied 
horizontally to all farmers, does an injustice to many producers 
and therefore a long-time program must take into consideration 
problems which have been left out of the emergency agricultural 
adjustment programs. It is fundamental, therefore, that consid- 
eration be given to the farmer’s reception of a future program. 
A program must be carried out with a certain amount of compul- 
sion or it must be conducted in as simple and constructive a way 
as possible in order to secure a greater degree of understanding 
of the objectives by more farmers than has been true of past 
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programs. For example, many men have made the statement that 
they are willing to go along with the program of the agricultural 
adjustment work for a year or two, even though it might mean 
certain handicaps to them as individuals. The same men have 
stated that as the program goes into its longer-time phases they 
feel that careful study should be made in order that the program 
may be equitable to all farmers. They have further made it clear 
that these programs should not throw handicaps upon a farmer 
who has already established a good system of farming. As al- 
ready indicated, the program must recognize differences between 
farmers. Hence, as indicated in the statement of the objectives 
of agricultural planning, the program must recognize soil con- 
servation and efficient operation, while at the same time per- 
mitting the individual farmer freedom in adopting crop and live- 
stock systems which he is equipped to handle and which fit his 
farm. Variation in individual ability is one of the most difficult 
problems to meet in agriculture, and failure to recognize this fact 
may easily wreck any program of action. In other words, we 
cannot expect to put a uniform system of farming upon all farms 
in the same region on the same type of soil. Individuality of farm 
operators is largely the explanation of the wide differences in 
farm practice found within the same community where originally 
the opportunity in agriculture was quite similar as far as soil 
and other natural resources were concerned. At the present time, 
however, the wide difference in production and net earnings on 
farms in the same community gives rise to the most serious prob- 
lems to be coped with in connection with carrying out such pro- 
grams as have been inaugurated by the AAA. 

At this point it would seem well to differentiate between two 
types of planning problems. The so-called problem areas of the 
country may present quite a different problem from our fairly 
stable agricultural producing areas. In the North Central States 
where exploitative farming has been carried on or where the 
agricultural area has been extended unwisely there are extensive 
areas seriously subject to either water or wind erosion. Even in 
the work of the Soil Erosion Service it was with some tardiness 
that the soil erosion problem was approached in many areas as 
something requiring more than a mechanical solution and with 
due consideration to the farmer’s need of a balanced system of 
farming adapted to erosion control. In other words, when the 
erosion control program was put into operation even on a portion 
of the farm, it might call for material changes in the entire sys- 
tem of farming needed for that particular farm. Under these con- 
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ditions the farmer needed guidance in developing a system of 
farming which might be quite different from the one followed 
before any attempt was made to control erosion. Many of the so- 
called problem areas present the need of immediate action to con- 
serve the natural resources and in many instances the cost of the 
conservation may be one which the owner cannot afford to meet. 
In the interest of the nation, however, the program needs to be 
put into action at once even though it must be heavily subsidized. 

This presents a different kind of problem than we find in our 
more stable agricultural areas where the individual, if he sees 
need for the changes recommended to him, can well afford to make 
these changes without much reimbursement. Any loss he sustains 
is of a more temporary character. In these more stable areas 
which have been farmed unwisely and where too large a propor- 
tion of soil-depleting crops have been grown a simple but positive 
program which is readily understood by local people is needed. 
Since agricultural adjustment at the present time must of neces- 
sity emphasize restriction in production if we have normal yields, 
it would appear wise to give careful consideration to normal 
practice; that is, farm practice existing before the advent of the 
AAA. In our approach to the problem it is necessary not only to 
divide up our agricultural regions into farming-type areas but 
to recognize within the different farming-type areas the sub- 
division of these areas according to different types of soil. It 
may prove expedient and provide as equitable a basis as can be 
applied over a soil area to determine the average practice on that 
particular type of soil prior to the advent of the AAA and how 
far that practice departs from soil maintenance and to strive to 
approach an adjustment from the present average use of land. In 
much of the corn-belt area on the same type of soil one of the 
greatest difficulties is the wide range in practice. It is not un- 
common to find from less than 35 to over 60 per cent of the tilla- 
ble land in corn on the same soil type. It is possible that the soil 
could be maintained with about the average amount of land 
planted to corn. This illustrates the necessity of bringing in line 
those farms which in the growing of soil-depleting crops are 
greatly exceeding the average practice of a community. This 
perhaps represents one of the biggest problems in the best part 
of the corn-belt area, yet it is a problem which has received little 
recognition in the emergency phase of the corn and hog adjust- 
ment program in force up to the present. The answer to this prob- 
lem in large measure calls for a rediscovery of farm manage- 
ment. 
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Right-minded farmers who accept a program for adjusting the 
use of their land to a long-time conservational program are like- 
wise interested in having a plan comprehensive enough to remove 
the least desirable land from agricultural use. The more nearly, 
therefore, agricultural planning can be tied in with soil erosion 
and the acquiring of undesirable agricultural land by federal 
or state agencies so as to remove it from agricultural use, the 
more readily will farmers as a group join in a program affecting 
the use of their own property, provided the program is one which 
gives reasonable flexibility in the exercise of individual judgment 
and ability to handle a particular farm. 

A sound program adapted to the North Central States might 
place emphasis upon the conservation of soil and to that end 
adjust an action program to provide for improved cropping sys- 
tems which will contribute as fully as possible to a satisfactory 
farm income. Even though this approach to an agricultural plan- 
ning program might be taken there is need of developing the type 
of information already suggested including more adequate in- 
formation in regard to livestock production. Any program which 
materially changes the pattern of crop production will bring cor- 
responding changes in livestock production. Farmer interest in 
outlook information has materially improved in recent years and 
it is believed that well-timed outlook information regarding pros- 
pective overproduction or underproduction of certain lines of 
livestock may have an increasing effect upon directing production 
along desired lines. One reason for suggesting that the program 
be built primarily around the directed use of land, leaving free- 
dom to farm operators to adjust livestock production, is that it 
will take time to balance livestock production throughout the 
entire country. The effect which changes in range livestock pro- 
duction, for example, might have on corn-belt agriculture is a 
question requiring inter-regional study. Questions of this type 
indicate the desirability of continuing research of the type which 
was undertaken in the past year in order to know how the recom- 
mended adjustments which are taking place in different regions 
of the country are developing in their inter-regional effects. One 
reason for emphasizing the possibility of a more simplified ap- 
proach to the adjustment of agricultural production is to point 
out that even though a fairly simple approach is taken to secure 
the desired adjustments in agricultural production it should call 
for careful research in order that we shall be able to forecast as 
accurately as possible the net effect of the changes on the agricul- 
ture of the country. It should be clear that any adjustments in the 
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use of land must be analyzed as to their effect upon livestock 
production. In general, the research already accomplished in agri- 
cultural planning shows that the desirable changes in the use 
of land in the North Central States would lead to the production 
of less grain crops but a corresponding increase in the acreage of 
forage and hay crops. The ultimate result of such changes, 
whether directed or not, will lead to changes in the pattern of 
livestock production. Unfortunately, many farmers might not 
make these changes as rapidly as it is desirable for them to 
change. This opens up numerous questions in the field of livestock 
production, placing emphasis upon problems previously given 
no more than secondary consideration. Recognizing the probable 
changes in the feed pattern under a better-planned agriculture 
and the desirability of basing production upon demand, some of 
the typical problems presented for the consideration of the ani- 
mal husbandmen would include: to what degree should the types 
of market hogs be changed; to what extent will beef and mutton 
replace pork consumption; should the age, type and finish of 
beef going to the market be adjusted to changes which will proba- 
bly be made in hog production; can cheaper milk be produced 
through the use of more high-grade roughage and less grain; to 
what extent will one type of livestock production advantageously 
displace another; and finally, how will the net change in the pro- 
duction of livestock and livestock products balance the food 
needs? 

It may sound oversimplified to suggest that the desirable agri- 
cultural adjustment can be secured eventually through the di- 
rection of land use only without including livestock programs; 
that is, to reimburse farmers only for adjustments made in land 
use. It is believed, however, that the educational work which 
might accompany an effective land-use program might accom- 
plish the desired adjustments in livestock production. Our live- 
stock feeders commonly make year-to-year adjustments in 
livestock production, based on their own feed supplies. Cycles 
in livestock production also occur, reflecting adjustments that 
producers make in response to variation in feed supplies—or 
rather to variation in the supply of livestock in relation to feed 
supplies. Since these adjustments in livestock production do occur 
itis believed that a change in the basic pattern of crop production 
would lead to corresponding adjustments in livestock production, 
and subject to no greater fluctuations from year to year than 
have previously accompanied the production cycles of particular 
livestock products. These adjustments would, of course, be tem- 
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pered by the judgment of farmers as to the changes in livestock 
production they are capable of making. This suggestion is offered 
as illustrating the problem of setting up as simple a plan for 
the adjustment of agriculture as possible, as it is believed that 
one of the greatest difficulties in connection with carrying out a 
long-time agricultural policy will be the simplification of a basic- 
ally sound plan to the point where it will be readily accepted by 
farmers generally. Also in the North Central States, with their 
large proportion of crop share leases, landlords as a group can 
be reached most effectively through land use adjustments. 
The experience with the AAA program to the present has made 
farm operators receptive to constructive but simple plans of agri- 
cultural adjustment. It is equally clear that if a long-time pro- 
gram for agriculture is to be put into operation, it can be accom- 
plished best not by compulsion but through sound educational 
methods, coupled with some remuneration to farmers for the 
immediate curtailment of income which will result. Even though 
the adjustments may lead to a more profitable and permanent 
agriculture, the succeeding rather than the present generation 
will receive the benefit. This is especially true in midwestern 
agriculture where there is a large percent of tenancy. The tenant 
is interested only in current income, as he does not know how 
long he will occupy the property. Land owners do not have suffi- 
cient interest in the property to give due consideration to the 
conservation of soil because in many instances the owners are of 
advanced age and will receive little direct benefit from programs 
having as their object the rebuilding of depleted soils. Hence, 
both land owners and tenants are looking for the immediate 
returns on their investments and efforts in farming, rather than 
on taking a long-time view which takes into consideration the 
future good of the public. Under these conditions, it is only fair 
that some remuneration be given to encourage the acceptance of 
a sound, long-time program which emphasizes the conservation 
of our agricultural resources for posterity. One of the main prob- 
lems of long-time agricultural planning is to make the change 
from the present benefit payments, which at present are effective 
mainly in affecting total production, to a basis which emphasizes 
the conservation of our natural resources. Even though there is 
some question regarding the future of the present AAA program, 
Congress might evolve a plan of conserving natural resources 
which would be regarded with favor by our highest courts. While 
it is believed that compulsion is not desirable in an agricultural 
production program it is conceivable that we may rapidly ap- 
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proach an action program which will restrict the private use of 
property when the land is being rapidly exploited. Many forward- 
looking farmers would support a program requiring reasonable 
conservation of the soil which is needed especially in the best 
agricultural areas having a large percent of tenancy. The United 
States has been tardy in adopting conservational methods with 
respect to all natural resources, but not until recent years has 
the need of agricultural conservation attained prominence in the 
North Central States. It is a reflection on the nation that with the 
improved technique in preparing soil for planting, in cultivation, 
in producing higher-yielding varieties and in disease control that 
we are barely maintaining yields. Our best informed agricultural 
technicians point out that a well-directed agricultural conserva- 
tional program would not be able to make rapid progress in re- 
building badly depleted soil. Marked improved practice in many 
areas is needed to check further depletion, while a ten-year period 
might be required to secure a 10 percent gain in yields when 
good practices are followed. The long time required to rebuild 
depleted resources presents the urgent need of a well-planned 
long-time program for agriculture. 

In closing, it may be said that some of the major problems in 
wisely directing agricultural planning include: 

(1) An understanding by those responsible for developing and 
sustaining national policies of what will be the ultimate result 
without agricultural planning. 

(2) Determining what would result, if a given agricultural 
policy were adopted by all farmers both from the standpoint of 
the nation and farmers. 

(3) Determining the degree to which a plan for agriculture 
can be put into operation. The latter point, as is of more prac- 
tical importance, places emphasis upon the development of a 
simple plan, readily understood by farmers, and providing rea- 
sonable latitude for individual initiative in adapting the pro- 


gram to the conditions of a particular farm and the capabilities 
of its operator. 


PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS IN AGRICULTURAL 
PLANNING IN THE SOUTHERN STATES.* 


G. W. Forster 


Nortu State 


The ‘‘South”’ is an elastic concept. Indeed it is as indefinite 
as the planks of the political platform. The ‘‘South’’ is often 
thought of as those states which formed the Southern Confed- 
eracy ; again, as all of the states south of the Mason-Dixon Line. 
The ‘‘real’’ or ‘‘true’’ South is conceived as all of the states 
south of Ohio and east of the Mississippi River. To this latter 
group are often added Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas, west of 
the Mississippi. For the purpose of this discussion, we shall con- 
sider only those states bordering on, or adjacent to the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts, the agriculture of which is characterized by the 
production of cotton or tobacco. To be more specific, the South 
as here conceived includes Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. Cotton and tobacco culture are not important in Florida 
and the discussion of this paper does not apply to this state. Out 
of this enumeration has been left Arkansas, an important cotton 
producing state, and in many respects not unlike those which 
have been included. 

This vast area is not homogeneous in character. There are wide 
differences in climate, soil and topography. Although the agricul- 
ture in general is characterized by cotton and tobacco production, 
there are areas of considerable magnitude in which other than 
these commodities predominate. There are, for example, areay, 
in North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia which are noted 
for the production of peaches. Along the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts 
there are numerous areas in which truck crops and livestock 
production are of economic significance. Peanuts are also impor- 
tant in many parts of the South. In short, the agriculture of the 
area cannot be considered as uniform in character in which the 
problems are either the same or similar. On the contrary, it is 
highly diversified, bristling with economic and social problems. 

The South has had a hectic history. Some of the states were 
among the original states of the Union. Added to this handicap 
the South has produced some notable statesmen. These things 
are not forgotten and, believe-it-or-not, constitute a real obstacle 
to any program of economic and social adjustment in the South. 


1This paper was read at the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic 


Association, New York, December 28, 1935. 
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More important than the distinction of being among the thirteen 
original states, or the producer of such notable characters as 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Mason, Taney and Randolph, were 
the disastrous effects of the Civil War, which depleted the South 
of its economic resources and made it impracticable for its lead- 
ers to participate effectively in national affairs. With respect to 
agriculture, the change from the plantation to the cropper and 
tenant system was the most important one brought about by the 
Civil War. There were several economic and social consequences 
of his. change, but the most significant was the depletion of natural 
fertility of the soil. The Negroes were freed. They were, however, 
not ready for ownership. The wage system was tried and aban- 
doned. The cropper system was introduced and, while not ideal, 
worked. ‘To make this system work, cotton, corn and tobacco were 
grown almost to the exclusion of other farm crops. With the 
Negro as the chief source of farm labor, livestock production, on 
an extensive scale, was impossible. The excessive use of row crops 
and the general absence of productive livestock inevitably led 
to severe soil erosion in the Piedmont and to the exhaustion of 
soil fertility by leaching in the Coastal Plain. 

About the beginning of the century a second catastrophe fell 
upon the South. The boll weevil made its appearance and began, 
without delay, the destruction of cotton. To some the appearance 
of this pest was a blessing in disguise. To characterize the boll 
weevil in this manner is a gross misconception of the avowed 
mission of this energetic insect. The infestation was and is wholly 
destructive. And it was not long before cotton production had to 
be abandoned almost completely in the Tidewater and to a some- 
what lesser degree in the Upper Coastal Plain and the Piedmont 
regions. Pending the development of early maturing varieties of 
cotton and other methods of boll weevil control, the South lost 
additional agricultural resources. The situation was eased some- 
what by an increase in the demand for flue-cured tobacco. But this 
was not sufficient to offset the losses caused by boll weevil dam- 
age. The abandonment of cotton led to the abandonment of farm 
land and to soil erosion over an extensive area. 

The World War was, perhaps, another blessing in dingales. 
The low prices of cotton in 1914 (7.4 cents) had a withering effect 
on southern agriculture. Following the first impact, however, 
prices rose rapidly reaching 35.2 cents per pound in 1919. Not 
to be outdone, tobacco advanced in prices to new heights, reach- 
ing 39.0 cents per pound in 1919. It was evident that prosperity 
had finally succeeded in invading the South. But there is evidence 
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that after all much of this prosperity was a delusion. Satisfac- 
tory incomes were, however, possible for the first time, but were 
obtained at the cost of further exhaustion of natural resources. 
In short, the southern farmer in his effort to ‘‘cash in’’ on the 
high prices ‘‘worked”’ the soil for all there was in it. The result 
was further depletion of the soil fertility and the increase in 
soil erosion. 

The industrial development during the World War and the 
post-war period had yet another effect on southern agriculture. 
As a result of the expansion in industrial output (at satisfactory 
prices) there was an increase in demand for cheap labor. The 
restrictions placed on immigration during the Wilson Adminis- 
tration made the South, and more particularly the rural South, 
the only source of such labor. There was a rural exodus of un- 
precedented magnitude made up of tenants, croppers, farm 
laborers, and small landowners. This movement which began 
shortly after our entrance into the World War was accelerated 
by the decline in tobacco and cotton prices and the advance in 
industrial activity. What was the result of this movement? As 
far as agriculture was concerned, the effect was wholly bad. There 
were large areas of farm land which were completely or almost 
completely abandoned. The livestock on the abandoned farms was 
left to shift for itself; crops were either inadequately cultivated 
or abandoned altogether. Under southern climatic conditions the 
ruthless abandonment of land in this manner could only mean 
complete or partial destruction of the soil. The torrential rains 
common to many parts of the South dissolve, as they would sugar, 
the Cecil Clays in the Piedmont and wash badly the Sandy Loams 
of the Coastal Plains. The loss is doubly significant in that much 
of the badly eroded areas and washed soils cannot be replaced. 

The industrial boom and its concomitant demand for southern 
labor ran its course by 1932, and southern agriculture was once 
more adversely affected by the collapse in cotton and tobacco 
prices. Cotton sold for 6.5 cents in 1932 and tobacco for 10.5 cents. 
The incomes of farmers were drastically reduced and in many 
instances entirely obliterated. In North Carolina the net cash 
income for the state as a whole in 1929 was 164 million dollars 
and in 1932 about fifty-eight million, a decline of 65 per cent 
in two years. Other southern states fared as badly or worse than 
North Carolina. Taxes went unpaid, public institutions were 
either closed or their services greatly curtailed, salaries and 
wages were reduced or forgotten. Under the impact of the price 
collapse there was little else that the farmers could do but to con- 
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tinue to mine the soil. Erosion, which had been confined to mar- 
ginal and submarginal areas, spread to all sections of the South. 

The Civil War, the industrial boom, plant diseases and insect 
pests, are perhaps the visitation of an angry God, but there is 
one all pervading destructive force in the South which is the work 
of man. I refer to the Tariff policy imposed chiefly for the benefits 
of industry. The effect of the protective tariff on southern agri- 
culture cannot, of course, be accurately determined, but it is evi- 
dent that when the products of farmers are sold on a highly 
competitive world market and when they buy their supplies on a 
protected market the net effect must be wholly bad. From 1865 
to 1934 inclusive, the value of cotton and tobacco sold aggre- 
gates 48 billion dollars. It can be assumed that all of this income 
has been used directly or indirectly in the purchase of farm sup- 
plies, as there has been little accumulation of wealth. How much 
this income was reduced in purchasing power by our tariff policy 
is not known, but at the low figure of one per cent it would mean, 
since 1865, a loss of 480 million dollars, a sum much less than has 
been used by the present Administration in its resolve to restore, 
in part at least, southern agriculture. 

I have reviewed these obvious and simple facts to indicate the 
nature of the problem to be solved. It is perhaps the most difficult 
one that has ever been presented to a group of technical agri- 
culturists and agricultural economists. Not only were the condi- 
tions bad and complex, but there was no adequate body of data 
and still more inadequate staff of technical workers to accom- 
plish the work to be done. These deficiencies should be held in 
mind in passing judgment on the results thus far accomplished 
under the new program of regional agricultural adjustment. 

From the beginning, it was evident that restoration and main- 
tenance of soil fertility was the chief problem to be considered, 
and the recommendations were built around this central idea. The 
immediate object was not to obtain economic returns, but rather 
to supply the physical basis upon which could be developed an 
agriculture which in the long run would give the southern farm- 
ers a satisfactory standard of living. From this standpoint the 
agriculture of the South presents four major defects: _ 

1. Excessive production of row crops, particularly cotton, tobacco and 

corn. 

2. The absence of crop rotations which include sufficient soil improve- 


ment and soil building crops to reestablish and maintain soil fertility. 


3. An inadequate supply of farm enterprises which would supply suffi- 
cient food, feed and seed. 


4. Deficiencies in livestock production, more particularly of beef, hogs, 
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dairy cattle and in some cases deficiencies even in poultry produc- 
tion. 


The various state committees of the southern states made an 
attempt to correct these defects. With few exceptions, relating 
to peculiar situations, the acreage in row crops, more particularly 
cotton and tobacco, was reduced. In the systems of farming 
recommended for each area in the South, there have been in- 
cluded soil improvement crops, to an extent which will, it is be- 
lieved, ultimately restore, with the exception of a few badly 
eroded areas, the producing power of the soil. In many instances 
productive livestock has been increased to such an extent that 
the recommendations as a whole might appear drastic and in 
some instances irrational. The instances are relatively few, how- 
ever, where livestock has been recommended as a commercial 
enterprise. And where livestock has been so recommended there 
is usually ample justification for the recommendation due to 
either favorable market outlets or to a specially favorable physi- 
cal condition or both. 

For those who have not followed the progress made in formu- 
lating the new agricultural program, a brief statement of the 
recommendations for the South may not be out of place. The 
area to be devoted to corn, tobacco and cotton has been adjusted 
in the several areas to take care of the soil erosion problem, al- 
though the total area devoted to these crops has not been reduced 
markedly. The area devoted to corn as a whole has been reduced 
only from 30 million in 1925 to 28 million acres. Cotton acreage 
has been reduced from 43 million to 38 million, and flue-cured 
tobacco acreage as a whole has not been changed, but in the more 
important producing areas reduction in this crop has been recom- 
mended. The data are not in such form as to indicate correctly 
the recommendations with respect to soil building and soil main- 
taining crops, but in general the principle has been followed that 
not less than one-third of the crop land should be devoted to the 
production of crops designated for soil improving purposes. And 
this means that these crops are to be actually plowed under and 
not to be pastured or cut for feed. The area to be devoted to the 
production of hay has been increased from seven million to four- 
teen million acres, but all of this increase is not to be used for 
feed. In some instances the figures include crops designated for 
soil improving purposes and in other instances acreages for such 
crops have been omitted. The recommended acreage, therefore, 
for hay production appears in an exaggerated form. 

The recommendations with respect to livestock may appear to 
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be somewhat irrational. Production of all cattle has been in- 
creased from 16 to 19 million ewt., hogs from 11 to 15 million 
ewt., sheep from 9 to 10 million ewt., milk production from 5.4 
to 6.7 million gallons. The recommendations for poultry produc- 
tion, although not included in the summaries for the nation as a 
whole, call for an increase in the production of eggs and chickens. 
These recommendations were based on the 1929 data which are 
admittedly defective with respect to livestock numbers and live- 
stock production. But the recent available information suggests 
that the recommendations are only slightly in excess of actual 
production and in some instances less than that which has already 
taken place. 

There are certain obvious defects in the suggested recom- 
mendations. There is considerable doubt as to the ability of the 
farmer to carry out these recommendations unless substantially 
aided by the Federal Government, both in financing production 
and in technical advice. The problem associated with obtaining 
the necessary seed for soil improving crops is still to be solved 
and a still more difficult problem is that of organizing farm work 
so that soil improving crops can be incorporated effectively in 
the suggested systems. The numbers of livestock in some in- 
stances are probably excessive, considering the character of the 
climate, the present producing power of the soil, insect pests, 
animal parasites and the ability of the southern farmer to prop- 
erly care for livestock. And no plan of restoration for southern 
agriculture can overlook the peculiar effects of the cropper sys- 
tem. Before progress can be made, this system must be modified. 
Indeed, it is the most important barrier standing in the path of 
progress. It is not simply an economic problem, it is also a social 
one. Most of the croppers are Negroes whose ancestors were 
slaves. The slave or his progeny seldom if ever obtained the same 
social or economic status as their former master. To permit so- 
cial equality would, in the opinion of the southerner, endanger 
southern civilization. 

The southern Negro cropper cannot, at this time, be given 
on an extensive scale, the status of owner. If ownership is im- 
possible, can the relationship between the landlord and the crop- 
per be improved? The Negro is for a number of reasons an in- 
different individual. He cannot be characterized as an ambitious 
person. On the whole, he is an easy prey to unscrupulous landlords 
and it should be remembered that the landlord in the South con- 
trols southern conditions. The outlook, therefore, for rapid im- 
provement in the relation between the cropper and the landlord 
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is not encouraging. Long standing customs, traditions and preju- 
dices are too deeply rooted in southern civilization to permit any 
marked change in relationships between these two groups. 

Soil erosion control and soil conservation are not solely matters 
of using better farming systems. Even with the most perfect sys- 
tems of farming, the restoration of soil is dependent upon the 
proper construction and maintenance of terraces. This is an im- 
portant engineering problem. Terraces must of necessity be prop- 
erly constructed and cared for. This is a difficult and expensive 
task and one which the states alone cannot solve. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if the federal government is, at present, in a position 
to effectively attack this problem. 

There is one other important problem, agronomic as well as 
economic in character. The chief method of restoring and con- 
serving soil fertility is to incorporate in the soil organic matter. 
This is especially important for all soils and more particularly 
for the sandy loams of the Coastal Plain region. The develop- 
ment of organic matter in such soils is not in itself a difficult 
task. Its maintenance, however, is a more difficult one. But these 
are not the problems. Production of a fine quality of flue-cured 
tobacco depends on the control of the growth of the plant. The 
growth must be rapid and brought to completion by the complete 
or almost complete exhaustion of available plant food just prior 
to the time of harvesting. If for any reason a secondary growth 
should occur, the quality of the tobacco is markedly reduced. 
Tobacco growers, therefore, prefer a poor soil or one relatively 
free from uncontrolled fertility. To suggest a rotation for tobacco 
that will add organic matter is not kindly received by flue-cured 
tobacco growers. Experiments tend to show that such a rotation 
ean be established and that a good quality of flue-cured tobacco 
can be produced. Yet, agronomists are of the opinion that in- 
corporating organic matter in the soil is at the present a too 
hazardous undertaking if a marketable product is to be obtained. 
The presence of organic matter also encourages the development 
of soil borne diseases and especially those which attack tobacco. 
As a result of these peculiarities, tobacco lands have rapidly lost 
their original fertility through leaching and through erosion. The 
restoration of large areas in the South devoted to tobacco pro- 
duction must await the solution of these problems. 

It has been stated that the restoration of southern agriculture 
should not take place at the expense of agriculture in other re- 
gions. This brings up the important and difficult problem of inter- 
regional competition which, it may be added, weighs heavily on 
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the minds of northern farmers. They are fearful that the South 
will produce products in such quantities as to spoil ‘‘their’’ do- 
mestic markets. In recommending changes in the program for 
southern agriculture, this problem has been largely ignored. The 
principle has been generally followed that the systems of farming 
should be those best adapted to the conditions in the several 
areas without reference to the output of other areas. Thus in 
developing systems of farming in the several areas of North 
Carolina, little or no consideration was given, for example, to 
what the committee in Texas might or might not recommend. 
Even within the state of North Carolina itself the committee’s 
recommendations were based largely on what each area could best 
carry out. And, it must be agreed that this is the correct proce- 
dure to follow, if the theory of comparative advantage has any 
validity. The problem of interregional competition, however, is 
an important one especially in the development and adoption of 
a national policy for production control. But the administration 
of a national policy is facilitated and not made more difficult by 
the procedure which has thus far been followed. The restriction 
or increase in production for the nation as a whole can be done 
much more readily and adequately if regional recommendations 
are correct. 

The progress thus far made in actually restoring prosperity in 
the South through the adoption of better systems of farming has 
been slight. The present method of production control is ad- 
mittedly unscientific and there is a feeling among southern lead- 
ers that the present policy of the Federal Government will not be 
changed. It may be modified to the extent that horizontal ad- 
justments will be applied to smaller areas but this will not solve 
the problem of individual farmers. There are no data available 
to show to what extent soil improving crops have been used for 
the purpose of restoring soil fertility. The Federal Government, 
of course, has no livestock program except in the case of hogs and 
that is bad. In short, the present program is designed primarily 
to redistribute wealth and is not a direct attack on the solution of 
the agricultural problem as such. The South is grateful for this 
added income but awaits the development of a national policy 
which will attack the agricultural problem in a scientific manner. 

As one surveys the South the prospects are not encouraging 
for the immediate establishment of sound systems of farming, 
systems that will utilize to the best advantage the resources of 
the farmer and provide the basis for a prosperous rural life. 
There are a number of barriers which will be difficult to pass. 
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There is the South’s history, bright, almost to the extent of bril- 
lianey, which stands as a barrier to social and economic progress. 
The old traditions, customs and prejudices will not be easily re- 
moved from the consciousness of the southern people. The ex- 
haustive effects of the Civil War and the passing of an effective 
participation in national affairs are both in evidence. The im- 
position of national policies designed to benefit industry has had 
destructve effects. The climate, soil and topography constitute 
the vital factors in the control of erosion and leaching of the 
soils. Unaided by the federal government the task of restoring 
and maintaining agriculture is admittedly impossible. Unless a 
policy is adopted and vigorously administered the agriculture of 
the South will continue to decline. That such a decline will end 
in a rural debacle is not the most unhappy prospect. With it all 
comes the destruction of the physical basis of agriculture. To 
escape from the impending catastrophe, we must at least con- 
tinue our present program of adjustment. But this program will 
not be adequate. There must be an awakening of real national in- 
terest in the South and its problems. Federal policies, such as 
the tariff, long endured by the South must be modified or aban- 
doned. Selfish, ambitious and egotistical leadership striving for 
special favors must be subdued. The South must become in fact 
as well as in name an integral part of the federal union. If these 
things can be accomplished, the South will contribute abundantly 
to our national life. 
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PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS IN REGIONAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL PLANNING FROM THE NATIONAL 
POINT OF VIEW* 


F. F. E.uiorr 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 


In discussing the problem from the national point of view, I 
should like, even though it be at the risk of repeating what the 
previous speakers have said, to take a little time at first to dis- 
cuss what the term itself means and the relation it bears to na- 
tional planning on the one hand, and to local or individual plan- 
ning on the other. I should then like to go on from there to discuss 
the nature of the research background we have for regional 
planning; the evidence there is of actual planning that has been 
done or developments that point in that direction; and finally, to 
consider what some of the more important problems are that we 
yet have to meet before effective regional planning is a reality. 

The objective in any sort of planning, presumably, is to foster 
or bring about a more orderly arrangement or precise adjust- 
ment of the factors or forces operating in our economic order 
than would come about if left to chance. Thus, it is assumed that 
by conscious planning in agriculture it is possible to add to agri- 
culture a new alertness to change, to overcome lags in production 
responses and to develop adjustments in the interests of conser- 
vation and good husbandry more rapidly and effectively than 
under uncontrolled individual action. National planning for agri- 
culture thus seeks not only to balance total production with mar- 
ket requirements, so as to aid farmers in obtaining their fair 
share of the national income, but also in the interest of both con- 
sumers and farmers to develop a sound land use program and to 
conserve the soil resources of the nation. 

To accomplish these ends it is necessary that planning from 
the national point of view be closely synthesized and coordinated 
with planning from the regional and local points of view. Na- 
tional planning is necessary in order to balance total production 
with total effective domestic and foreign demand and regional 
and local planning are necessary to insure a sound land use pro- 
gram and to conserve our land resources. This two-way relation- 


ship is presupposed in the conception of regional planning which 
I shall now present. 


1 This paper was read at the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of The American Farm Economic 
Association, New York, December 28, 1935. 
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Regional Agricultural Planning Defined 


Regional agricultural planning to me means a coordinated 
effort on the part of governmental agencies, working in concert 
with farmers or their chosen representatives, to determine in a 
type-of-farming region or sub-division thereof the best utiliza- 
tion of land, labor and other resources, and the lines of action 
necessary to bring about such utilization; first, in the light of 
local physical and economic conditions prevailing in the region 
itself, and second, in the light of the desirable total national vol- 
ume of production. 

In this conception of regional agricultural planning it will be 
noted that attention is first centered upon the physical and eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing in the region, and next upon the na- 
tional situation. Thus, the aim of such planning should be to 
promote and encourage, for the region as a whole as well as for 
the individual farms within it, the systems of farming or com- 
binations of enterprises and farming practices that will most 
effectively conserve soil resources and result in the best economic 
utilization of all resources. But it should be noted that this best 
economic utilization is determined in view, first, of the restric- 
tions upon land use imposed, and second, in view of the national 
volume of production desired. 

It should be noted further that the planning is a coordinated 
effort by the state and federal agencies working in concert with 
farmers. This concert of action of the various agencies involved 
is based on the assumption, first, that such cooperation is neces- 
sary and that it will result in the better formulation and fitting 
of plans to the realities of a particular situation. Under such an 
arrangement farmers would play a more important role in formu- 
lating programs for their localities and regions than they have 
done up to this time. They would be aided by the county agents 
and other workers in the State and Federal Extension Services, 
not only in a quasi-administrative capacity but also as active 
agencies in planning and developing programs. 

The federal agencies can best assemble and make available the 
facts of the national and international situation as they have a 
bearing upon, or affect planning in, a particular region. On the 
other hand, the state agencies working with the farmers can best 
interpret and fit these facts to the local situation, and determine 
in turn how the local situation can best be fitted into the adjust- 
ments needed for the nation as a whole. In this way the various 
governmental agencies, serving in the field of agriculture, will 
become instrumentalities through which the wishes and ideas of 
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the farmers may be translated into concrete plans of action. As 
the farmers and these agencies working with them gain in skill 
and experience, the objective of agricultural planning in a democ- 
racy will be more and more completely realized. 


What is Meant by a Region 


We have been discussing up to this point regional agricultural 
planning without having defined the region for which such plan- 
ning is to be undertaken. Regions, obviously, may be classified in 
many ways. But for purposes of regional planning, a region 
should be defined, it seems to me, as a geographic unit within 
which there is a high degree of uniformity in soil, surface and 
climatic features, in size of farm, combination of crop and live- 
stock enterprises, in farming practices and in such general eco- 
nomic conditions as price of products and cost factors; in short, 
my conception of a region for purposes of research or planning 
is coincident with the generally accepted meaning of type-of- 
farming region or type-of-farming area. 

Such units being the result of broad physical differences in 
soil, climate and surface features on the one hand, and a compli- 
cated set of price and cost factors on the other, probably repre- 
sent as compact and homogeneous units, for purposes of plan- 
ning, as it is feasible or practicable to obtain. 


Research Progress in Regional Planning 


Having thus defined a region and regional planning, let us now 
consider what has been done in a research way either as a back- 
ground for or in furtherance of regional agricultural planning. 
Considerable progress has already been made, as you know, in 
differentiating the agriculture of the United States into agri- 
cultural regions and type-of-farming areas having a fairly high 
degree of uniformity in their physical conditions and farm man- 
agement problems. A great deal of type-of-farming research work 
has been done both in the federal department and in the several 
states. Probably the most recent work along this line was done 
in the regional adjustment study conducted in cooperation with 
the 48 State Experiment Stations this past summer. One of the 
objectives of this study was to differentiate the agriculture of 
each state into areas of similar types of farming. Some 700-odd 
such areas were recognized by the state men working on the 
project. 

Paralleling this differentiation of the super-marginal agri- 
cultural land in the United States into type-of-farming areas is a 
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similar differentiation by the Land Utilization Division of the 
Resettlement Administration of land on the margin of cultivation 
into poor land or problem areas. Although both of these classifi- 
cations no doubt will be refined upon further analysis, they repre- 
sent nevertheless a first essential step in developing regional 
agricultural planning. 

Another important research effort, results of which have a 
direct bearing upon the problem, is the recent land report of the 
National Resources Board. This study makes available a large 
body of facts fundamental to a proper understanding of, and 
basic to, regional planning. This report provides the most com- 
prehensive picture of our land resources and how they are utilized 
that has yet appeared. 

But probably the most significant recent development in this 
direction is the cooperative regional adjustment study already 
referred to. This study, as you probably know, was undertaken 
with the view of obtaining the judgment of specialists in the dif- 
ferent State Experiment Stations as to the probable production 
which would result in each major region and type-of-farming 
area if the crop and livestock systems in them were adjusted so 
as to maintain fertility, control erosion and promote the efficient 
use of labor, equipment and other resources. The results of this 
study, although tentative and subject to reappraisal and cor- 
rection, represent a significant step in the direction of regional 
planning, in that they indicate the probable synthesized effect 
which adjustments made primarily from the physical point of 
view would have upon the total production of each area, state, 
region and for the country as a whole. 

Of course, in planning the agriculture of any region or for the 
nation as a whole consideration necessarily must be given to fac- 
tors other than purely physical ones. When, however, price and 
other factors will have been taken into consideration and added 
to the analysis which was made this past summer, a real basis for 
developing action programs by regions will have been provided. 

In addition to the foregoing studies which have a direct rela- 
tion to regional planning, there is available a large body of data 
resulting from other studies both in the economic and physical 
and biological fields which can be used advantageously for the 
same purpose. Many of these data, however, will need to be re- 
examined and reappraised before they can be of direct applica- 
tion in such planning. Although a great deal of orientation work 
thus has been done in the way of regional description and dif- 
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ferentiation, the field from the research point of view is still 
greatly in need of further development and refinement. 


Some Developments Under Way of Significance to 
Regional Planning 


The research work that has been done or is contemplated in 
this field naturally is concerned with the general question of: 
What should be done? A correlative problem of equal importance 
and probably of greater complexity is that of putting into action 
any plans that may be formulated. This gets into the field of ad- 
ministration and the problem of devising a technique and. proce- 
dure for the development of action programs. Prior to the pas- 
sage of the Farm Board and Agricultural Adjustment Acts there 
was no effective agency available for getting concerted action 
upon any specific plans that might have been formulated. 

Although the development of the Annual Outlook Reports back 
in the early ’20s had as their primary objective the better adjust- 
ment of agricultural production to market demand, the only basis 
for getting action was through education. It really was not until 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act was passed that a device was 
developed whereby individual action could be controlled by 
coordinated group action and an effective basis for real planning 
provided. 

But the programs first established under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration did not result in a great deal of regional 
planning, in the sense that the term has been used in this dis- 
cussion. There was, to be sure, a certain amount of geographic 
differentiation in the tobacco programs from the beginning; in 
that varying percentages of adjustment were applied to the dif- 
ferent types of tobacco produced. And there was, in effect, a 
geographic differentiation in the wheat and corn and hog pro- 
gram, in that the sign-up or farmer participation tended to be 
distributed according to the regional specialization which pre- 
vailed in the production of the respective crops. But this sort of 
differentiation is not regional planning. The programs were flat 
programs and were developed from the national point of view. 
There was little or no recognition of area and individual dif- 
ferences and, therefore, no attempt made to adapt a program to 
- prevailing conditions or potentialities of particular regions or 

arms. 

In the more recent programs, however, there are a number of 
significant developments that point in the direction of flexibility 
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and regional differentiation. In practically all of these programs 
provision has been made, in the first place, for re-examination 
of the base acreage and production of all the different commodi- 
ties and the individual allotments, with a view of ironing out the 
inequalities resulting from the strict application of the historic 
base type of approach. 

The new corn-hog program has gone further in this direction 
than any of the others. In the new contract the allotments to 
individual producers in fact are made on an appraisal basis. In 
making the appraisal, consideration is given to such factors as 
soil, topography, erosion, proportion of the crop acreage in corn 
and other crops, available equipment and facilities for produc- 
tion and other factors which indicate the most desirable combi- 
nation of enterprises for the farm in question. In other words, in 
following this procedure the attempt is to fit the allotments for 
corn and hogs to the best use or potentialities of the farm rather 
than to base them strictly on the past usage of the land and 
other resources. This new program, therefore, represents prob- 
ably the most significant step yet taken to incorporate in an ac- 
tion program the central idea involved in regional planning. 

In the tobacco programs, county committees now have author- 
ity to modify the historic base and the alloted acreage of tobacco 
to make it conform to the needs of good farm management and 
soil conservation, but under the condition that no producer’s 
historic base is to be reduced more than 10 per cent without his 
consent. In the wheat program similar flexibility is provided for 
by giving county committees authority to raise or lower the wheat 
base on a farm where the historic ratio between acreage of wheat 
and total crop land is as much as 25 per cent under or over the 
average for the county or locality, but with the proviso that the 
total acreage allotted to the county or area shall not be increased. 
The wheat program provides that farmers following regular 
established rotations can continue these rotations even if, in a 
particular year, the acreage of wheat exceeds the allotted annual 
acreage for the farm, provided the average acreage for the four 
year period of the contract is about equal to the allotted acreage. 

Another significant feature of all the new contracts now being 
signed is the inclusion of what has come to be called ‘‘the normal 
adjusted or extensive acreage clause.’’ This clause is really de- 
signed as an alternative for ‘‘contracted acres’’ which proved 
so troublesome both to administrators and farmers in the early 
programs, especially on those farms where two or more contracts 
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were in operation. Instead of considering the land adjusted out 
of basic commodities as specific ‘‘contracted areas’’ as such, the 
new clause provides that the cooperating farmer simply will 
use on his farm a total acreage for soil improving or erosion 
preventing crops, pasture, fallow and forest an acreage not less 
than the normal acreage devoted to such uses (before the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration) plus an acreage equal to 
the total of the ‘‘adjusted’’ acreages under all commodity con- 
tracts the farmer signs. In the South the provision is broadened 
in order to still further encourage the production of food and 
feed crops. This new clause not only will work in the direction 
of conservation, but also will result in greater flexibility, so that 
desirable rotations and desirable practices for cooperating farm- 
ers will not be so seriously disrupted. 

Still another move in the direction of regional planning is the 
step toward decentralization in administration, particularly in 
handling the contracts. The plan is to set up state offices in 
which the contracts will be checked and audited and the checks 
written without having them come into Washington. This pro- 
cedure gets this essential work in the field and back closer to the 
farm, and should obviate a great deal of delay that has been 
inherent in the other method followed. Although the administra- 
tion is still by commodities, this step in decentralization may 
evolve rather naturally into regional administration with a uni- 
fied contract developed and administered by one County Control 
Association. Decentralized administration logically leads to de- 
centralized planning, and it is for this reason that the step now 
being taken has or may have significance. 

One other development I should like to mention are the projects 
on Discussion Groups, County Agent Schools and County Pro- 
gram Planning recently launched by the department in coopera- 
tion with the State Agricultural Colleges and Extension Services. 

The objective back of the first two of these projects is to pro- 
mote full and free discussion on the problems of agricultural 
planning so that farmers will better understand the economic and 
social problems involved. It is not sufficient, however, that farm- 
ers merely have an understanding of the problems involved. It is 
equally important, or even more important, that they actively 
participate in the formulation and administration of any plans 
or programs developed in order that such programs may be bet- 
ter adapted to local conditions and a sense of collective responsi- 
bility developed. Farmers already are helping with respect to 
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major decisions and local administration in the current adjust- 
ment programs, but there is need for much greater emphasis and 
active participation in local planning in order that the programs 
may be better fitted to local conditions. The County Planning 
project was designed with this primary aim in view. It is our 
hope that the farmers in every county in the United States will 
cooperate in this undertaking and will develop programs in their 
respective counties that will give adequate recognition to both the 
local and national problems involved. 

In addition to what is going on in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration there are also significant things being done by 
other governmental agencies, which have a bearing upon, and a 
direct application to, regional agricultural planning. The Soil 
Conservation Service, for example, in addition to a large amount 
of work in assembling information on, and mapping of, the extent 
of erosion in different parts of the country also has under way 
demonstrations in a large number of soil conservation districts. 
In these districts they enter into contracts with individual farm- 
ers and actually work out with the farmer the distribution of the 
various crops and farm practices that will most effectively con- 
serve soil fertility, control erosion and result in good farm 
management. 

Plans are under way now for working out a cooperative agree- 
ment between the Soil Conservation and the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration whereby representatives of the two agen- 
cies will get together with the farmers on farms where there are 
both Agricultural Adjustment Administration and Soil Conser- 
vation contracts and agree upon a program of action. In arriving 
at such a production program, due weight will be given to the 
physical factors of fertility, erosion, ete. as well as such economic 
factors as the demand for the products grown, the total supply 
that will be produced, regional differences, price and income. 

The work being done by the Land Utilization Division of the 
Resettlement Administration also has considerable significance 
in regional planning. Reference has already been made to their 
work in differentiating sub-marginal land or problem areas. They 
are now engaged in the acquisition of such lands, and are devel- 
oping plans looking toward their utilization for purposes for 
which they are best adapted. 

Other agencies, such as the Forest Service, the Taylor-Grazing 
Service of the Department of the Interior, and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority also have work under way, the results of which 
will be basic to or helpful in regional planning. 
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Many Problems Remain to Be Solved Before Effective Regional 
Planning Is a Reality 


Although progress, particularly during the last year, has been 
made, there is much yet to be done. There is need, in the first 
place, for a re-orientation of much of our research. Agricultural 
research as a basis for future planning will need to be much more 
sharply pointed than in the past. Action programs will demand 
definite answers to specific problems. With research becoming of 
increasing importance as a basis of action, it also will mean that 
the responsibility of research workers will increase and their 
findings will be subjected to a much more severe testing than 
heretofore. 

There also is need for greater coordination in the research 
efforts of the physical and biological scientists on the one hand, 
and the economic scientists on the other. Agricultural research 
work will need to be less sharply differentiated and depart- 
mentalized. This is desirable, not only from the standpoint of 
avoiding needless duplication, but also even more important 
from the standpoint of the different groups coming to a meeting 
of minds on objectives and assumptions, of viewing the problem 
in its entirety, of evaluating the significance of the different parts 
and reaching a common agreement as to where major research 
effort and support should be directed. 

The direct consequence of greater emphasis upon conserva- 
tion, regional specialization and flexibility in regional planning 
necessarily will be the development of more of our research on 
a regional basis. We shall need to strengthen our knowledge of 
local conditions and situations throughout the country. We shall 
need to assemble and analyze data indicating prevailing condi- 
tions and current developments by regions and localities and 
farms in a greater degree and in more detail than ever before. 

Action programs having conservation and flexibility as one of 
their central objectives must be based upon a comprehensive 
knowledge of our soil resources, not only as to kinds and classes 
of soils, their physical texture and fertility, but also as to degree 
of slope, erosivity, water holding capacity and adaptability to 
different lines of production. This means the development or 
expansion of a long line of work in the physics and chemistry of 
soils, soil and topographic surveys and the like. It also means 
expanded research in the agronomic and farm engineering fields 
to determine the kinds of cropping systems and farm practices 
that will most effectively maintain fertility and control erosion 
on different soil types, and under different degrees of slope and 
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vegetative cover, and with varying amounts of precipitation. 
Attention, likewise, will need to be given to the most economical 
and effective means of inducing farmers to adopt those cropping 
systems and farm practices which will best promote conservation. 

To obtain flexibility it is essential that adjustment programs 
fit the conditions prevailing in particular areas and on individual 
farms. This emphasizes the need for a much more detailed knowl- 
edge of the variations in size and organization of farms, sequence 
of cropping, crop yields and farming practices in different parts 
of the country. 

It will not be sufficient, however, merely to know the current or 
prevailing situation; we shall need to know what crop and live- 
stock combinations and methods of operation will result in the 
most effective economic utilization of all the resources in a par- 
ticular area or on a given type of farm or farming system. 

This will call for research, first, in the physical and biological 
field to obtain the basic input-output data applicable to the more 
important systems of farming and farm enterprises under the 
varying conditions under which production takes place. Such 
studies should be so planned and set up that they will show the 
variations in output that are associated with given variations in 
input in order that the most profitable level of operation can be 
determined under different price and cost conditions. 

The job of the economist will be to take these basic input-output 
data and relate them to a constantly fluctuating price and cost 
structure, changing conditions of markets, and other factors in an 
endeavor to determine the particular combinations of enterprises 
which will be most profitable under such conditions of dynamic 
adjustment. 

The problem of inter-regional competition will need particular 
attention. It has always been of great importance, but will be- 
come even more important with planning and the control of 
individual action through concerted group action, which planning 
implies. Regional planning in agriculture must be accompanied 
by regional coordination. We must be certain, for example, that 
the number of feeder cattle recommended in the West and the 
number to be shipped into the corn belt are approximately equal, 
as well as that the production of feed for shipment out of the 
corn belt is about equal to the quantities which the Northeast, 
the South and the West expect to import. The problem thus 
involves the determination of what is a proper balance between 
different regions in the production of the various agricultural 
products. The analysis, however, will need to be made not in 
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terms of commodities, but in terms of farming systems and com- 
binations of enterprises. It is closely related to and an integral 
part of regional specialization and comparative advantage. 

There is also the problem of further research and coordination 
with respect to national goals in production. In the Regional 
Adjustment Project, carried on in cooperation with the states 
this past summer, attention was centered upon adjustments 
needed primarily from the physical point of view, but, obviously, 
consideration must be given to other goals as well, such as income 
and consumer welfare and protection. Further work is needed, 
therefore, in the definition, clarification and coordination of the 
several goals which must be considered in the formulation of an 
actual adjustment program. 

In addition to the problem of research and the need for a better 
factual background as a basis for regional planning, there is 
need for the development of techniques and procedure for put- 
ting into effect and administering plans that may be formulated. 
This problem is probably the most urgent and, at the same time, 
the most complicated of those of immediate concern. 

Due to the wide differences in the amounts and proportions of 
crops and livestock and in the physical conditions prevailing in 
particular regions and on individual farms, it is obvious, if ad- 
justments are to be made in the light of good farm management 
and land use practices, that a plan of procedure, other than the 
flat percentage-historic method of approach, will have to be de- 
vised. 

A first step in this direction will involve a breakdown of the 
adjustments recommended as desirable for a particular region or 
area, first by counties, and then by types and classes of farms. 
Due to the dispersion that exists within a given region or type- 
of-farming area, it is imperative that a system of classifying and 
grouping of farms with similar characteristics and producing 
conditions be devised. Criteria for appraising within reasonable 
limits, the desirable acreage of key and other crops and the num- 
ber and production of the different classes of livestock that 
should be grown on a given farm, under a given set of physical 
and other conditions, will need to be worked out by the research 
agencies. These criteria will need to be reduced to terms readily 
understandable by farmers and committeemen, and must lend 
themselves to rapid and direct application. 

In making the transition to this approach, the logical proce- 
dure probably would be to analyze present agricultural adjust- 
ment policies with respect to allotments, methods and rates of 
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payment, contract provisions and administrative rulings with 
respect to the use of adjusted or extensive acreage, and to de- 
termine the extent to which these policies retard or encourage 
the type of adjustments desired. Such an analysis should lead to 
a better understanding of the problems involved as well as to 
suggestions for improvement or new procedure for accomplish- 
ing the ends sought. 
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SOME STATE PROBLEMS IN AGRICULTURAL 
STATISTICS* 


Watrter H. Esiine 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICIAN, WISCONSIN 


A general view of the agriculture of the United States sug- 
gests at once that an organization which tries to deal with the 
subject of agricultural data for the entire country is confronted 
with many problems. The great range of geographical conditions, 
combined with wide differences in agricultural production neces- 
sarily introduces a range of problems. The collection of agricul- 
tural statistics for the United States must be organized to cover 
the country as a whole; and with the immense range of conditions 
which prevails, it becomes difficult, if not impossible, to write 
schedules or specifications that are valid under all of these condi- 
tions. In this paper an attempt is made to review some of the 
more important problems arising in the states in the development 
of agricultural data. In the time available only a few of the more 
important ones can be discussed, even in a general way. Some of 
the problems which are perhaps important locally and not of 
interest to other states cannot well be included here. 

Work in agricultural statistics is probably the oldest public 
work in American agriculture. No one can doubt that the workers 
in agricultural economics, particularly the field of statistics, have 
rendered a major public service. Personnel, facilities, and equip- 
ment have never been adequate; and as one looks over the field, 
one cannot help but be impressed with the energy and the loyalty 
of the workers in it and to marvel at the extent of their output. 
Nevertheless, one can hardly view without apprehension the over- 
load of work which has been thrust upon these data-gathering 
units, within the last few years, by the overwhelming demands 
which have grown out of the newer needs such as those of the 
AAA programs. 

Before preparing this paper certain questions were asked of 
the agricultural statisticians in all states.’ Their replies, as one 
may expect, reflect differences in the problems of the different 
states, as well as differences in the views of the individuals who 
are trying to deal with them. Certain major problems stand out, 
however, and it is to them that this paper must be devoted. 


* This paper was read at the Me ag -sixth Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Association at New York, December 27, 5. 
1The following state statisticians furnished all or part of the requested information: A. E. 
Anderson, F. Andrews, F. O. Black, K. D. , eee C. f Borum, L. M. Carl, V. H. Church, H. L. 
as J. G. Diamond, J. A. Ewing, D. UL. Floyd, E L. Gasteiger, 8. J. Gilbert, R. L. ‘Gillett, 
Gist, L. L. James, M. M. Justin, aufman, B. Kienholz, A. J. King, P. H, Kirk, 
G. Kitson, A. Logan, A. Marks, Parker, F. Reed, H. L. Rasor, R. C. Ross, and 
itaker. 
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Among the problems confronting state workers in agricultural 
statistics, probably the most important one is that of obtaining 
adequate primary data on crops, livestock, prices, and land use 
by states and by mwmor civil divisions, such as counties and even 
townships. Perhaps there was a time when data which would 
yield fairly good estimates of agricultural trends by states may 
have been adequate, but with the new needs of the past few years, 
particularly as a result of the demands for detailed agricultural 
information in connection with governmental efforts, an entirely 
new emphasis has been placed on the need for data which are 
refined sufficiently to permit dependable county and even town- 
ship statistics. While the original AAA demand for county data 
to be used as quotas in the commodity programs was met with 
perhaps more success than many dared to hope’ from the limited 
material available, it is doubtful if the more extended task loom- 
ing ahead for the recently proposed county program can be car- 
ried out as well without extensive enumerations. 

The new program recently announced by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, whereby it is expected that the agri- 
cultural problems will be approached through the planning of 
the nation’s agriculture on a county basis, will accentuate further 
the need for agricultural data for minor civil divisions.’ Ob- 
viously, before such a program can be fully developed, vast 
amounts of additional data will be needed if the work is to be 
done anything like as well as seems to be the hope of those 
projecting these plans. Dependable series of data by townships 
and by counties in such refinement as to make possible anything 
like the detailed analysis which the preliminary statements of 
the new program suggest certainly are not now available. 

When one examines existing data for different states, it is 
noted that there are at present only about a dozen states that 
have annual agricultural enumerations by assessors. Most of 
these are in the corn belt. State statisticians working with these 
data are unanimous in their view that these annual enumerations 
provide the best information which they have, even though in 
many cases they are far from perfect. As one statistician put it, 
even an incomplete enumeration constitutes better material for 
the preparation of state and county estimates than any other 
sample that has yet been obtained. In view of the differences 
which exist in the methods of making tax assessments in different 
states, it is apparent that not all states can hope to have adequate 


? Black, J. D., JOURNAL OF FARM Economics, Vol. XVI, No. 3, p. 447. 
3 Project for County Agricultural Program Planning, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Extension Service, (mimeographed circular), November 12, 1935. 
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agricultural data by means of enumerations through assessors. 
Methods of assessment, and the dates on which the work is done, 
differ so much that the enumeration of agricultural data by as- 
sessors can only be contemplated in those states where the exist- 
ing organization lends itself to this purpose. 

Since there is little doubt but that good county and township 
data are our major problem, state statisticians would probably 
agree that every effort should be made to provide more of the 
needed basic data through enumerations, and in view of the pres- 
ent widespread appreciation of these needs it is possible that 
the work of data collection by assessors can be expanded. In 
most states where the work is now in progress improvements 
can still be made; and in other states where existing assessment 
machinery and laws permit it, the work can perhaps be under- 
taken. Further improvement can no doubt be made in the tech- 
nique of enumeration. In Wisconsin it is believed that during the 
emergency of the past few years assessors’ enumerations have 
been the best so far obtained. For 1935 usable reports were re- 
ceived from all but one of the state’s 1279 towns. Patient work 
with assessment officials, extension workers, the press, and others 
can help materially in establishing the interest and maintaining 
the good will which helps greatly toward this end. Even the 
manner in which the questions in the assessors’ books are ar- 
ranged or asked may bring about some improvement. It was 
found in Wisconsin, for example, that the inclusion of a question 
on farm population has improved the work. The inquiry on popu- 
lation seems to have curious ‘‘pulling power’’ with the assessor 
not found in other questions; and by placing it at the end of the 
book, after all of the other inquiries, it has helped to sustain the 
interest of the enumerator to the end of his schedule, particularly 
in the latter part of the schedule where there is the greatest 
tendency to fatigue and incompleteness. 

A problem which men from the western states emphasize re- 
garding assessors’ enumerations is that of crop acreage abandon- 
ment after the reports are made in case the enumerations are 
current. During 1933 and 1934 the same problems were experi- 
enced with tobacco in Wisconsin. The signing of tobacco con- 
tracts after the enumeration brought changes in the farmers’ 
plans which tended to invalidate the enumeration so far as cur- 
rent acreage was concerned. Drought and flood losses also oc- 
curred, and it was obvious that at harvest time the enumeration 
made in the spring no longer reflected the true situation. A sam- 
ple inquiry addressed to a considerable number of growers, whose 
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names were taken from the assessors’ records, together with 
their acreage coded on the schedules, gave a satisfactory meas- 
ure of the changes of plans subsequent to the enumeration. It 
was necessary, of course, to code the data on the mailed schedule 
and to vary the schedule sufficiently with questions other than 
acreage to eliminate the ordinary bias which is so likely to appear 
on a cash crop. This method worked quite well with tobacco and 
could probably be used with other crops, and it would seem that 
the question of abandonment with an enumeration of planted 
acreages taken currently can be met fairly well. 

While it seems highly desirable to stimulate and encourage 
wherever possible, the further development of basic data by 
means of enumerations, such as assessors’ reports, it is also 
quite clear that one can get too optimistic about such enumera- 
tions. It must be borne in mind that inasmuch as the assessors 
are first of all tax officials and incidentally collectors of agricul- 
tural statistics, one can hardly expect more than secondary in- 
terest on the part of these men, and it is necessary that someone 
follow up such a project closely at all times. An assessors’ enu- 
meration will not run itself. It takes time to develop it to a point 
where it really works well and the mere writing and passing of a 
law is only a part of the process. Before a state is urged to under- 
take such a venture, plans should be made to provide for the 
handling of the data collected, its analysis and publication in 
sufficiently detailed form to render good internal state service. 
In all logic, the state agencies can only be interested in these 
matters from the viewpoint of state service. Their interests in 
truing up United States data are probably rather remote. When 
one notes that a number of laws have been passed for the col- 
lection of assessors’ data which have not worked well, or are not 
enforced at all, it becomes clear that it is easier to get such 
statutes on the books than it is to make them work. Such a proj- 
ect is necessarily somewhat costly and unless funds are available 
to see it through, it perhaps may be best not to undertake it. As 
in most things, one of the first principles of success here would 
seem to be the need of asking for enough. Most of the statistical 
offices associated with the Division of Crop and Livestock Esti- 
mates already have their energies spread over more things than 
their resources justify, and unless adequate budgetary provisions 
are made there is no use in adding more burdens to an organi- 
zation, the limited personnel of which is already overworked. 

Statisticians from the various states have found various other 
sources of summary data which may be helpful. Records of co- 
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operative associations, stockyards, processors, warehouses, rail- 
road and truck shipments, irrigation projects, the Farm Credit 
Administration records, AAA tabulations, as well as crop meter 
records, cooperation through schools, and sample enumerations 
are some of the suggested sources of additional check data. The 
extent to which each of these can be used doubtless depends upon 
local situations and the effectiveness with which the materials 
can be handled. While such sources may have much value in local 
situations or in determining trends, it seems safe to say that none 
of them can be fully depended upon to meet the problems of basic 
data for the states and their subdivisions. 

In view of the major importance which annual enumerations 
have assumed in areas where they have been reasonably success- 
ful, it seems clear that such enumerations for all states would be 
highly desirable. Inasmuch as this is apparently not possible at 
present, it appears that if uniformly satisfactory data for the 
country as a whole are to be had they must be gotten elsewhere. 
In looking about for a possible source of uniform data for all 
states, one returns inevitably to the United States Census, which 
presumably enumerates data for the whole country in a uniform 
manner. Unfortunately, the enumerations come only at rather 
long intervals and with gradual progress in methods, there prob- 
ably is an appreciable difference between the various enumera- 
tions of the past. Even so, an examination of the census schedules 
suggests that probably there are in the census files more of the 
data which are so greatly needed as a basis of analysis and esti- 
mates by minor civil divisions, than exist anywhere else. The 
fact that the census data cover the entire country practically 
eliminates other sources for the purpose of getting uniform basic 
detail by counties and townships. 

Unfortunately, up to now, it has been practicable to utilize only 
part of the vast body of data collected by the census. It has at no 
time been possible to obtain the census data in anything like suffi- 
cient detail. On many items only county totals have been pub- 
lished; on some, township data have been available. But even 
where the county or town totals are to be had, they have not been 
available in adequate detail for a really thorough examination of 
the agricultural areas on the basis of the collected data. Many of 
the most important characteristics of such data are entirely sub- 
merged in mere totals representing simple additions of all the 
varied units enumerated in an area. If the data collected by the 


census could be fully utilized, vastly more could probably be done 
with them, 
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One must appreciate, of course, that the problems of the Cen- 
sus Bureau are many and difficult, and yet if the data which are 
needed so urgently by the states are already collected by the 
census, some means must be found to overcome the difficulties 
which stand in the way of their fuller utilization. 
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Let us examine the chart showing frequency distributions of 
Wisconsin farm size groups. It shows an assessors’ distribution 
compared with that published by the United States Census. You 
will note at once that the two series have a vastly different ap- 
pearance, though the data from which they were constructed were 
drawn from the same universe by two different agencies. It is in 
no sense intended as a criticism of the census to point out that its 
classification of farm size groups does not fit Wisconsin. Perhaps 
this classification fits other states perfectly. Quite obviously, we 
cannot expect the Census of the United States to give Wisconsin 
farm size groups that are different from those used for other 
states, because after all the census must deal with the problems 
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for the nation as a whole and the present classification may be 
satisfactory in many states. However, when it comes to using the 
data in Wisconsin for localized purposes this classification be- 
comes a matter of vital importance. 

We have long known that in Wisconsin the farms tend to class- 
ify best in acreage size groups, the mid-points of which are di- 
visible by 20 or 40. Until this classification was made for 1933, 
however, no one really knew the modal farm size in the state. 
On the basis of census figures the individual Wisconsin farm 
averaged something like 120 acres. On the basis of the census 
frequency distribution the opinion has been current that the 
modal size group of farms in Wisconsin was probably somewhere 
above 100 acres. When the problem was attacked on the basis of a 
frequency distribution fitting the conditions in the state, a totally 
different result was obtained. The modal group was found to be 
the one which is centered on 80 acres, with distinct sub-modes in 
the groups centered on 40 acres, 120 acres, and 160 acres. 

In dealing with the data for a state or its subdivisions, this 
classification is of primary importance. In appraising samples 
one needs a knowledge of these basic size group distributions 
which up to now has not been available. We do not know yet 
under what conditions a change in trend for a crop or a livestock 
series has arisen out of adjustments made on the smaller farms or 
from adjustments made on the larger farms or from adjustments 
in any combination of groups. It is believed that under certain 
conditions the changes in agriculture from year to year or over 
longer periods may result from adjustments made in certain size 
groups rather than from adjustments made in all groups. For ex- 
ample, from cursory observation it appears that recently, when 
adjustments in hog numbers were made because of the drought, 
they were in considerable part reductions on the smaller farms, 
while adjustments made because of price changes were perhaps 
quite largely on the larger farms. 

If we are to know how to appraise sample information more 
accurately, it is necessary that we have the basic information for 
the states and their subdivisions in greater detail than we have 
had it up to now. For example, if we knew the exact distribution 
of farm size groups in any given area and knew the portion of 
each crop that the census found in each of these size groups, we 
could stratify the sample data, provided they were adequate, on 
the basis of size groups, and then properly weigh the group 
indications. By this means one could doubtless arrive at a more 
accurate measure of trends by sampling than has been possible 
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up to now, and the inter-censal drifting of our estimates above 
and below the true trends, particularly by minor divisions, could 
be largely eliminated. The elimination of this drift would greatly 
reduce the nightmare of revisions which is now a constant annoy- 
ance where county data are published. Such detailed data prob- 
ably would also help with many special problems such as data 
on livestock, dairying, poultry, fruit, and truck crops. 

Quite properly you may ask, ‘‘How can all this be accom- 
plished?’’ Clearly, one can hardly ask the census to do it, because 
that organization, dealing with the country as a whole, cannot 
be expected to work out all of the refinements that are needed by 
the states and their subdivisions; yet the census in Washington 
now has in its files the very data for which the need in the states 
is yearly becoming more desperate. My answer to the problem 
is a rather simple one. The first fact is that the census collects 
the data and they exist in Washington; and presumably they are 
punched on ecards after the schedules have been edited. How 
much would it cost to provide the states with sets of duplicate 
cards which could be analyzed on state tabulating machines to 
provide any kind of breakdown of the data that may be needed? 
Or perhaps the original cards could be supplied which would re- 
duce the cost greatly. As I understand it, the names of individuals 
are not carried on the cards, hence the confidential nature of the 
census reports would in no way be violated; and workers in the 
state statistical offices could take the same oath that census em- 
ployees take. 

It seems clear, however, that those familiar with the local 
problems could retabulate in greater detail and make more ex- 
tended use of the census data already collected. The basic data 
by minor civil divisions, onee satisfactorily established, could 
probably be carried forward by such devices as the sampling 
already being done, assessors’ enumerations where they can be 
had, or the sample census proposed in the Buchanan Bill already 
discussed in the paper of Professor Hobson.* 

The question of determining homogeneous regions of various 
kinds has been much discussed during the past two years and 
definitely brought to a head by some of the agricultural adjust- 
ment problems. Anyone working with the data now available has 
had abundant experience with the problems encountered in de- 
lineating regions of almost any kind. While significant work has 
been done on this subject it appears clear that a more detailed 


4A paper by Asher Hobson, University of Wisconsin, presented just preceding this one. The 


author is also indebted to Professor Hobson for permission to read unpublished reports on Agri- 
cultural Data Problems made under his direction to the Central Statistics Board in 1935. 
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breakdown of the basic data already collected by the United 
States Census would be of major assistance in this field. In fact, 
until such a breakdown is obtained the delineation of regions in 
agriculture will continue to be a most difficult problem.’ If this 
fuller use of the census data by state and local agencies could be 
accomplished, the support given to census enumerations by state 
and local workers should grow accordingly. 

A discussion of the subject of basic data can hardly be left 
without at least mentioning the problems of sampling on which 
so much work has been done in agricultural statistics. The prob- 
lems of this field are many and varied, and far too extensive to 
be discussed at this time. It should be mentioned, however, that 
because of the extreme pressure of other work, the sampling 
machinery on which much of the Crop and Livestock Estimates 
data have been largely dependent has suffered during the past 
few years. The emphasis upon work other than primary statistics 
and the burdens of outside administrative routine have caused 
lists to be neglected, and the returns from samples have fre- 
quently declined. In addition to that, the workers are confronted 
with new forms of bias arising out of the adjustment programs, 
to say nothing of ill will which has sometimes been engendered 
among correspondents as a result of the AAA activities and has 
caused sample data from voluntary reporters to decline. 


The Need for Analytical Work 


With the vast bodies of data which have been compiled by the 
offices associated with the Division of Crop and Livestock Esti- 
mates, there exists in most states a great need for analytical 
work on the material already collected. The State Crop Estimates 
offices have more data than almost anyone else, and have had 
less time to do anything with them. If this were true before the 
coming of the AAA programs into offices, some of which were 
already crowded, it is vastly more true now. Not only have the 
bodies of data been expanded but the amount of analytical work 
done thereon has been further reduced. One state statistician, 
when asked about analytical work in his office, stated that-since 
the quota problem of the AAA had gotten its head into his tent 
he had been unable to do any analytical work except that which 
was of the utmost necessity to meet only the most urgent demands 
of the moment. 


There now exists in most of the field offices of the Division of 


5 For a discussion of the statistical approach to regions see Renner, G. T., Annals of the 
Association of American Geographers, Vol. XXV, No. 3, September 1935, pp. 137-152. 
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Crop and Livestock Estimates a great need for careful analysis 
of such basic data as that on acreage, yields, prices, and livestock 
numbers, as well as a need for closer examination of check data. 
There is also need for study of methods and the reliability of 
samples, as well as numerous special problems. Some progress 
has been made where CWA or similar projects were available. 
The chart on farm size groups was made possible by a group of 
CWA workers. It is no indictment of the present organization to 
say that vast amounts of data have been gathered which were 
not used or made available because resources for the work were 
not adequate. 

The suggestion has been made that graduate students in state 
universities might be employed to do some of this analytical 
work. It appears, however, that ordinarily such students are 
perhaps somewhat immature. The time they have available is 
likely to be so fragmentary, and they would require so much help 
and supervision compared with the results which are likely to be 
obtained, that in most states this suggestion does not appear to 
offer much hope. In some instances it may be possible to have 
certain studies carried out by this means, and where the situation 
is favorable it should be encouraged. No one need be too sanguine 
about it, however, for the results will not come easily. 

Another form of analytical work which seems most necessary 
is that offered by graphic methods. Merely charting or mapping 
the material available is often helpful in understanding its possi- 
bilities. Likewise, careful charting or mapping frequently reveals 
defects and errors which once discovered can perhaps be over- 
come. Few of the offices now have facilities for extensive work 
with maps and charts. In this matter the men are largely left to 
their own devices, and they do not all have either the training 
or the equipment needed for the work, even if they had a little 
time. Nevertheless, this offers an important approach to some 
of our analytical problems. 


Personnel 


There has been brought together in the agricultural data field 
a splendid body of high grade and loyal personnel. In fact, it is 
hard to imagine an organization with greater loyalty than existed 
in the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates and its associ- 
ated offices prior to its broad-scale entrance into the AAA 
programs. Extraordinary leadership in this field through the 
Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates has brought together 
a faithful group of workers which has labored unceasingly at 
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difficult tasks. With the coming of the AAA projects the excellent 
personnel already in the Division was diluted by much new per- 
sonnel, much of it untrained and some poorly qualified. As a 
result, the energies of the trained workers were spread out so 
widely that it was not possible for them to maintain the usual 
supervision over their own work. 

It would seem obvious that regulatory duties or purely ad- 
ministrative functions do not mix too well with the technical work 
required in the field of agricultural data, yet with the coming of 
the commodity programs the agricultural statisticians and their 
personnel were drafted to perform various functions, some of 
them largely administrative. In an emergency one may perhaps 
justify the naming of state statisticians as members of state 
boards of review. They performed yeomen service in these ca- 
pacities, but it was done at a cost to the regular work far greater 
than anyone yet appreciates. Continuing these men in prominent 
places on boards of review and making them administratively 
responsible for the checking of contracts and other purely ad- 
ministrative tasks of like character will further impair the work 
in agricultural data unless sufficient and competent help is pro- 
vided. The employees in the offices have worked much harder 
during the past two years than ever before, yet the work is 
farther behind than it was before these programs began. While 
itis true that some state statistical data have been worked out in 
connection with the commodity programs, state statistics on the 
whole have suffered much as a result of the cataclysmic and 
nationwide overburdening of the field offices with these new fune- 
tions. 

To be sure, the AAA has been fairly generous in providing 
funds for personnel, but trained personnel was not to be had. In 
addition most of the early appointments were of a temporary 
nature so that the training of workers was a recurring process. 
Short-time appointments or day workers operating on technical 
and detailed tasks have often proven unsatisfactory, and they 
placed an extraordinary burden upon the supervisory capacities 
of the trained personnel already available. The problem of con- 
verting the funds provided for this emergency work by the AAA 
into satisfactory service when the work was done under the 
short-time appointments with inexperienced personnel was a task 
so great as to make widespread neglect of the regular duties in 
agricultural statistics quite unavoidable. 

All along there has been some difficulty in getting satisfactory 
personnel for work in this field. The number of individuals 
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trained for it is limited, and the Civil Service examinations seem 
to place so much emphasis upon the technical side, that a con- 
siderable portion of the personnel certified is not well suited to 
the tasks. A worker in agricultural statistics should know some- 
thing about agriculture and agricultural economics, in addition 
to his knowledge of statistics. Those trained only in statistics 
with inadequate knowledge of agriculture or agricultural eco- 
nomics can hardly hope to perform more than routine functions. 
Unfortunately, even the college men, who are usually available 
on the professional registers, have had too little in the way of 
preparation, and steps could well be taken in the colleges to 
make available at least the rudiments of this field, which has em- 
ployed so many college men that the schools might well undertake 
to select some of the best qualified students and have them take 
the examinations. It may even be possible that special lists and 
examinations could be established by Civil Service which would 
lay proper stress upon the basic requirements of the work in 
such a way as to secure more satisfactory personnel. Most assur- 
edly, the background and training should count for a great deal 
more than it has in such selections even in workers of a clerical 
capacity. 

Another personnel problem comes up in offices where there are 
both state and federal employees. Usually the state workers are 
paid less than federal workers, though in some cases they are 
better qualified. Also in some states the state employees are not 
chosen from Civil Service lists or are even selected politically. 
Where that occurs it is likely to be most difficult to build up a 
satisfactory organization. Where good state employees work at 
much lower salaries, side by side with federal workers, great 
efforts are justified in bringing about more adequate compensa- 
tion for those now underpaid. 


Office Space, Equipment, and Organization 


While a number of the state offices have excellent quarters, the 
problem is serious in some. With the immense expansion of work 
in public functions generally, state office facilities are usually 
crowded to capacity. Of the thirty-odd states where cooperative 
field offices are maintained by the Division of Crop and Livestock 
Kstimates, about half furnish office space. With the coming of the 
AAA duties, some of these offices have become overcrowded to a 
point where the efficiency of the work is impaired and where 
working conditions are unsatisfactory. 

In some offices the equipment, such as furniture and machines, 
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is apparently adequate. In others these items are both inadequate 
in amount, and partly obsolete. While a need exists for expansion 
in equipment, this is perhaps the easiest of the problems to 
remedy. Funds made available for this purpose can be converted 
quickly into office equipment, provided the needed space and 
personnel are available. 

If strong state offices in agricultural statistics are to develop 
in the future, as seems to be required by the ever-increasing de- 
mands for data and analysis, it is probable that in addition to the 
facilities now available more equipment for analytical operations, 
such as punch-card tabulating machines, will be needed. Many 
state and federal organizations now use these machines regu- 
larly, but in only a few instances have they been available to the 
Crop and Livestock Estimates offices. With further development 
of this work, it would seem that the analysis of state data on such 
equipment is likely to become a basic need. This will be particu- 
larly true when it becomes possible to use for analysis the cards 
punched from the United States Census schedules. 

The matter of office organization also is something of a prob- 
lem. The work has grown in recent years so that the organization 
of the field offices has not always kept pace with it. Demands, 
both from Washington and elsewhere, have been so numerous 
and so varied that it has been quite impossible for the state 
statistician, as one individual, to keep up with them all. If 
adequate personnel is available and a division of labor is worked 
out in the field offices, this burden can be considerably reduced. 
To some extent, this has already been done in many offices by the 
distribution of responsibilities among different individuals. Some 
study of this subject is desirable in order that the problem may 
be more effectively met, for the load has reached the point in size 
where some distribution is needed to have the work well done. 

Another field office problem is that of files and filing. The 
amount of material collected, as well as the ever increasing body 
of published material both from Washington and elsewhere, con- 
stitutes a filing problem beyond the capacity of present resources. 
The task of sorting out and preserving the materials that are 
likely to be needed from time to time in field offices is a difficult 
one, and it has not been satisfactorily met. It is a problem de- 
serving of special study. 


Distribution and Use of Data 


The collection and interpretation of data is only about half of 
the problem. The matter of bringing the finished material to those 
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who need it, or are interested in it, is probably as important as 
the matter of collection. Effective distribution and use of the 
data regarding crops, livestock, and prices and other items in 
agriculture is important, for only by subjecting itself to the task 
of fitting its material into constant public use can a data-gather- 
ing organization keep abreast of current needs. The task of regu- 
larly preparing for publication and use the data which are 
compiled is a necessary one for the statistician. Without it he 
might become so involved in the routine and mechanics of collec- 
tion as to overlook the utility of the results of his work. 
Necessarily, perhaps, there has been a wide difference in the 
extent to which statistical material has been made available for 
general use in the different states, some states having done ex- 
cellent work in publicizing their agricultural data. The problem 
may well be looked upon from the standpoint of those interest 
groups by which the material is used. To begin with, there are 
those who are mostly interested in major items, such as national 
or state totals, or long-time trends. This group is probably best 
served by the encyclopedic type of summary publication, such 
as the ‘‘ Yearbook of Agriculture’’ or annual bulletins which give 
general data without much reference to seasonal changes. A 
second group is that which is more interested in current changes, 
such as crop correspondents, business men, and farmers in gen- 
eral, who in planning their work may make some changes on 
rather short notice. The best example of this type of publication 
probably is Crops and Markets. Some of the monthly state pub- 
lications attempt to fill a similar place locally. Printed state sum- 
maries, usually by months, are an important outlet for current 
data and desirable in every state if they can be issued promptly. 
A third interest stratum probably consists of those who have 
what might be termed a ‘‘news’’ interest in agricultural data. 
Readers of daily or weekly newspapers can be reached through 
short summaries of the news-story type if they are written so 
that the editors will give them space. Frequent short newspaper 
releases, perhaps from three to five paragraphs in length, seem 
to serve this purpose quite well. Some states also have an oppor- 
tunity to reach additional interest groups through the regular 
presentation of reports on crops, livestock, and farm prices over 
the radio. In addition, there are always those who want special 
information and who are usually sent special reports or are 
answered by direct mail or telephone. Perhaps another interest 
group that might be mentioned is found in the schools. Because 
of the extended range of school work, this group is a varied one, 
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beginning with the upper grades in the elementary schools and 
extending through the colleges. A variety of publications finds 
usefulness in the schools, and in some states special statistical 
material has been prepared for school use. Those state statis- 
ticians who have ventured into this field seem to be enthusiastic 
over it, and it offers a splendid opportunity to interest the youth 
which includes future crop reporters. 

A highly important aspect of publicity and publications arises 
from the fact that crop reporters and other correspondents who 
provide so much of the sample information, like to see the ma- 
terial to which they contribute in published form. Good publica- 
tions and good distribution through the press and radio services 
stimulate the responses of voluntary reporters, and from this 
viewpoint alone wide distribution of the material is worthwhile. 

Since the problems of distribution of economic data are so 
varied, it requires a certain sense of news value to properly 
evaluate the material and to distribute it effectively. Among 
statisticians, as among agricultural workers in general, the art 
of good journalistic writing is probably not too common. In 
printed publications, matters of arrangement, type, and illustra- 
tions are highly important, especially the illustrations. The Chi- 
nese have been credited with an old saying to the effect that ‘‘one 
good picture is worth 10,000 words.’’ If that is true for a China- 
man, it probably is even more true in the field of economic data. 
One good chart obviously can get more results than pages of 
copy, even if well written. Many a public speaker when using data 
apologizes for burdening his audience with what he terms ‘‘dry 
statisties.’’ If the average speaker finds it necessary to apologize 
for a few figures, it is obviously much more important for those 
who deal in statistical matter most of the time. They simply must 
“spice up’’ the presentations in such a way as to make the ma- 
terial easily understood and as interesting as possible. Nothing 
that I know of can contribute more to this end than good illustra- 
tions, readily understandable tabulations, and good news copy 
writing. It is a problem which in most states can well be given 
earnest attention from the view of the general welfare of the 
work. To be sure, it takes time which is already almost as hard 
to get as gold on a United States gold certificate, but a trained 
worker probably writes a good news story in less time than a 
novice writes a poor one. 

Included also in the problems of publicity for a data-gathering 
organization is the question of support and appreciation of the 
work. Most users of data have little comprehension of the im- 
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mense amount of effort that often lies back of the statistical series 
which one sees so glibly and so recklessly handled by the unini- 
tiated. To many it seems that a statistical series has the aspect 
of a fixed truth which someone got by adding a few obvious 
things. Men approach the statistician and ask for data, which he 
may consider ‘‘thin’’ and untested, with as little concern as they 
approach the kitchen sink for a glass of water. More general 
understanding of data problems and wider appreciation of the 
volume of work behind statistical series would be helpful, and 
some educational work may well be directed toward this end. 


The Importance of State Work to the Federal Programs 


Many may wonder why the Division of Crop and Livestock 
Kstimates has been so anxious to establish cooperation with state 
statistical organizations. Certainly, the states have benefited 
from the federal leadership, but the federal agency and federal 
programs also have benefited immensely from state cooperation. 
Not only have these cooperative organizations provided addi- 
tional facilities, such as office space, personnel, and equipment, 
but they have accomplished much in the elimination of duplica- 
tion of effort, as well as in the collection of more data either 
through the reports of assessors or from other sources under the 
authority of the states. It is a mere truism to say that the aggre- 
gates of better state data should provide better data for the 
country as a whole. 

State work has largely made possible statistical information 
by minor civil divisions which has been so greatly needed in the 
production control programs of the past two years, and, appar- 
ently, these are going to be even more needed in the new program. 
If a planned and controlled agriculture is to develop, it will per- 
haps be rather delicately balanced. To keep it so will probably 
prove a difficult task at best, and accurate and detailed data will 
be more than ever necessary. 

Internal state data have also made possible a type of state 
service which has been quite out of the question where the work 
was carried on by the Federal Government alone, and state co- 
operation is largely dependent upon such internal state service, 
through which alone a statistical organization can reach the 
widest possible usefulness and obtain the utmost cooperation. 

If the time ever comes when estimates by counties can be built 
up into state totals just as the United States totals are now built 
up from state estimates, an important forward step will have 
been made; and the whole statistical structure will be upon a 
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much sounder basis. Many do not understand why this is not now 
true, but even the most limited experience with the sampling 
processes on which most of the estimates of the past have neces- 
sarily been based indicates that there has been no satisfactory 
alternative. It is becoming increasingly more apparent, however, 
that in order to have good data for the federal programs there 
must first be good data for the states. 


Federal-State Cooperation 


Back in 1917 when W. F. Callander and C. P. Norgord estab- 
lished in Wisconsin the first cooperative crop reporting office 
between the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
State Department of Agriculture, they contributed one of the 
major forward steps in this field. Some type of cooperative 
relationship with state organizations has since been established 
in most of the states by the Division of Crop and Livestock Esti- 
mates. The effects of this development have been so far-reaching 
that it can be definitely pointed to as one of the constructive ac- 
complishments in agricultural economics. 

Because of the great differences in state agricultural organiza- 
tions and the varied interests of men in charge of them the matter 
of federal-state cooperation necessarily has taken a variety of 
forms. Cooperative relations between the Division of Crop and 
Livestock Estimates and state departments of agriculture, state 
colleges, experiment stations, extension services, state boards of 
agriculture, and other organizations already exist. Clearly there 
is a wide difference of interests between these organizations, and 
the cooperative relations which have developed are necessarily 
affected thereby. That the statistical work for agriculture in the 
states should be scattered about in so wide a range of organiza- 
tions is one of the curious historical facts in the development of 
agricultural economics. 

Since many of these state bodies are regulatory in nature and 
often political, there is perhaps little reason why much leadership 
or vision in the technical phases of this field should be expected 
from them. As a matter of fact, such departments are more 
likely to be interested in the physical problems in the situation, 
such as primary collection, the publication of established series, 
county data, and the like than they are in special refinements of 
the results and methods involved. As a rule most state depart- 
ments leave current problems in agricultural data largely to the 
state statisticians. The Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates 
may be properly looked upon as the integrating unit which brings 
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a certain common interest into the statistical possibilities of these 
varied and widespread state organizations. 

With the rapid development of the field and the present greatly 
increased needs additional attention will doubtless be given to 
the internal statistical work in the states. To do this properly it 
may be desirable that the intelligence and resources of organiza- 
tions other than those now working in the field be brought to bear 
on the subject. In many states there are various organizations 
which could contribute to this field if the right situation could be 
developed. The coordinating leadership of the Division of Crop 
and Livestock Estimates interested in state and national figures, 
and the interest of state organizations in data by minor civil 
divisions, combined with the needs of AAA planning, suggest 
that the field might well receive increased attention. Theoretically 
that can be well thought through to ideal conclusions, but actually 
the problems involved are many. To begin with, the various 
agricultural organizations in a state are sometimes many miles 
apart, both geographically and otherwise. The matter of distance, 
while not prohibitive, is at least an obstacle to teamwork. In some 
states it would seem that the situation is such as to permit a 
coordination of the efforts of the various interested institutions 
into a strong central state statistical office, such as has already 
been proposed,’ and it is highly probable that with the develop- 
ment of such units much could be accomplished, perhaps even by 
informal as well as by formal agreements. Some good work has 
been done through unofficial cooperation which has avoided dupli- 
cation of effort and brought out the best which can be contributed 
by the cooperating organizations. The requirements of the AAA, 
while they envisioned certain needs for data and have brought 
about some progress, have also placed such a tremendous load 
upon the cooperative statistical offices as to overshadow the needs 
of continued work on state and county data, which has as a con- 
sequence had to be neglected. 

I doubt if any hard and fast rule can be laid down as to the best 
means of obtaining cooperative relations in agricultural statis- 
tics between the states and the federal government. It would 
appear, however, that the spirit and purposes behind these ar- 
rangements are often more important than the letter of the 
written agreement. Some of the most successful of the coopera- 
tive arrangements were established so long ago that the exact 
terms of the agreement have been forgotten, the work having de- 


Black, J. D., JouRNAL OF FARM ECONOMICS, Vol. 16, No. p. 452. Tolley, and 
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veloped and maintained an understanding which has produced 
results for the cooperating parties far beyond their expectations 
at the time the cooperation was initiated. Such cooperation may 
be continued with practically no formal agreement as a basis for 
present operations. This suggests that it may be possible to work 
out informal agreements for the improvement of data in the 
states between organizations without having to adhere too closely 
to the letter of a written arrangement which is likely to become 
obsolete almost by the time the ink on it is dry. 

Various organizations can contribute to work in agricultural 
statistics within the state. The regulatory facilities of state de- 
partments are valuable. The analytical work of departments of 
agricultural economics or experiment station workers may be 
useful, and the AAA has a basic interest in these functions. Each 
of them benefits by the establishment of good state data. Just 
what the best cooperative arrangements are likely to be for a 
particular state will doubtless depend largely upon the local 
situations, and upon the personalities of those charged with the 
cooperative arrangement. It would seem that a state statistician 
of the future, in addition to being an agriculturist, an economist, 
a technician, and an administrator, will require also the best 
traits of a diplomat. Certainly diplomacy is needed to bring into 
full flower the common interests which these various groups have 
in state and local data. Clearly, this is a most pressing problem 
in the field and one that in some states may be solved only slowly 
and perhaps in a variety of ways, but the burden will rest largely 
upon the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

It may be possible to establish in some states what might be 
ealled a state statistical board, of which the state statistician 
might perhaps be chairman. Such a unit might undertake to meet 
the state statistical problems through the cooperative relations 
between the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, the AAA, 
and the coordination of state organizations. Such a body, if it 
could be instrumental in establishing a stronger agency for the 
work, could conceivably render a vast public service. It would 
also serve as a defense mechanism against interference with 
work already undertaken or pressure for work on subjeets not 
approved. It might also handle equitably the old problem of 
giving credit to whomsoever credit is due. Anyone who has had 
anything to do with state releases knows that not quite all the 
‘‘eredit’’ problems have been left to the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 


If this is ever tried, it will doubtless be worth while to remem- 
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ber that most people, including state officials, are swayed fully as 
much by their emotions and personal interests as they are by 
any logic or the broad appeals of a basic problem. In working 
out any such new arrangement, there is need for extraordinary 
amounts of tact, diplomacy, patience, and skill. If, under the urge 
of the present forward movement, we achieve marked new ad- 
vances in cooperation between state and federal workers in agri- 
cultural statistics, it is likely to come, not so much from those 
famed for their knowledge of statistical techniques as from those 
who have agreeable personalities, vision, objectivity of purpose, 
and, whether we like it or not, a capacity for sound analysis of 
men and their motives. 

It is to be hoped that the acute overload of the present may 
soon pass and that out of it will come significant new develop- 
ments. Clearly, agricultural economics, as it is now developing, 
will rest increasingly upon basic data more or less current and 
with it extended analysis of both geographic and time series. The 
whole science has at times suffered from generalities as well as 
some inconsistencies which could be largely eliminated with bet- 
ter basic data. Under these conditions the demands for data will 
continue to grow because the needs of future years probably will 
greatly exceed those of the past; and great efforts will doubtless 
be made to provide the needed data. Since the new needs have 
been largely crystallized by the demands of the AAA, we must 
welcome them. Perhaps that organization, when it gets a little 
beyond the pressing matters of the moment, is the one which can 
best help us to carry the load of new work in the data field which 
is so essential to its programs. Such a development could have 
far-reaching results and permanent value even beyond the time 
when the present program and the current worries are forgotten. 
In short, better state data for agriculture are as likely to be 
among the lasting benefits to be derived from the AAA programs, 
as they are fundamental to the development of such programs. 


Discussion By R. L. 
AaricuLTURAL Statistician, New York 


Dr. Ebling’s arguments that the increased activities of public agencies, 
particularly the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, have focused 
attention on many phases of agricultural statistics that have been inade- 
quately developed in the past, are confirmed by our own observations in 
New York State, where an emergency state program for milk control has 
been in effect a little longer than the AAA programs. We are indeed 
thankful that the available statistical information proved to be as good 
as it was. In the field of crop estimates it represented the best that in- 
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spiring national leadership in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture could bring about during the preceding years, with the limited facili- 
ties available. It is to be hoped that, having the hindsight of the past few 
years to guide us, we, and by this I mean the entire interested public, can 
now have energetic foresight enough not to be caught napping in the 
future. 

My own experience has been limited mainly to New York State, and the 
remarks I shall make, and the illustrations to be used, are drawn from 
observations and experience here, though I believe they may have general 
application. For the most part the points to be raised are in the nature of 
additional emphasis on the numerous constructive phases of the compre- 
hensive paper just presented by Dr. Ebling. 

It would seem that, in many of the states, the greater refinement needed 
in county and township or minor civil division data could be supplied by 
the Census Bureau from its regular enumerations. To have these data 
available, especially by townships, would greatly facilitate all kinds of 
activities in which farm land and farm data are factors. The publication 
on this basis would, in the long run, also probably lead to even better 
future enumerations, since each enumerator would take pride in doing the 
best possible job. For most of those states where the collection of figures 
by assessors is not possible on a sound basis, the census figures would 
probably meet most needs. 

It would be highly desirable to have the Census Bureau so adequately 
supported by regular appropriations that its well trained and organized 
staff could do all the necessary additional work, and publish agricultural 
census results on a township basis. As an alternative, it seems to me that 
the results are sufficiently important to the individual state to justify 
having the states furnish the funds to reimburse the Census Bureau for 
the extra work necessary for township tabulations, and for any other 
tabulations of general usefulness such as those by size of farm. 

The problem of obtaining adequately representative samples for crop 
and livestock estimating purposes, and the accurate evaluation of them 
is one of the most difficult problems in states of varied topography, climate 
and types of agriculture. The bill to which reference has been made, 
introduced into Congress by Mr. Buchanan, and providing for annual 
enumerations of selected typical agricultural areas, would, if passed, pro- 
vide the basic authority for a notable advance in the field we are discuss- 
ing. Tied in with the census in census years, with crop and livestock 
estimates every year, and related to any other agricultural economics 
programs, these enumerations, scientifically administered, would become 
invaluable. Like the assessors’ reports mentioned by Dr. Ebling, such 
enumerations would require continuous supervision. It would be exceed- 
ingly important that the supervisors and enumerators for a permanent 
project of this type be selected solely for their ability to do a good job 
every year. Rates of pay should be sufficient to attract good men in periods 
of prosperity as well as in depression. The process of selection of workers 
should be such that the desired ends would be accomplished. 

Another state problem we have is that of the estimates of minor crops. 
A national program of agricultural statistics properly centers around the 
things that appear to be most important for the country as a whole. 
Nevertheless, in many part of many states, farmers especially, as well as 
specialized dealers and processors, and other local interests, are vitally 
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interested in facts that, from a national standpoint, seem rather trivial. 
Estimates of such relatively unimportant crops as onions, cabbage, cran- 
berries or sour cherries have an important bearing on the operations of 
many men in many localities, and, while their gross value is small, it is 
just as essential to those who are vitally concerned to have accurate 
estimates of them, if estimates are to be made at all, as it is to the cotton, 
corn or wheat farmer to have accurate data for his crops. Yet, because of 
the scattered nature of these minor crops, the added time required to 
handle them is out of proportion, in comparison with the crops of major 
acreage. In the stress and strain of a national system, there is grave 
danger that these, or similar minor items, do not receive the attention they 
need, either in Washington or in the states. This is particularly irritating 
to the persons concerned. Such failure as may be apparent is of course 
definitely related to the honest attempts to render as complete service as 
possible, without adequate financial support. The states could afford to 
give special recognition to the solution of these loca! problems. 

That there is nowhere evidence of complete coordination of agricultural 
statistics within states, deserves further emphasis. The old adage “Let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth,” seems to apply here 
almost literally. There are many pieces of good work being done by 
agricultural college workers and others, which are very helpful and could 
probably be made much more so, without additional expense, if the whole 
field of their usefulness were to be canvassed in advance. This is also true 
of the work in the offices of agricultural statisticians. It is possible that 
much could be accomplished in this direction by informal state committees 
or other group meetings of representatives of all interested agencies, with- 
out in any way delaying or otherwise hampering the work. Possibly State 
Planning Councils, where functioning, could help. There should, in any 
case, be complete freedom from any type of interference with proper 
activities being carried on by the various agencies. With the spirit of public 
service that prevails throughout the entire field of agricultural economics, 
it should be possible to arrive at working agreements without the loss of 
freedom. Fortunately considerable progress along these lines has already 
been made in many states. 

Because so much of the economic data of use to farmers and the general 
public is prepared in such a wide variety of form, by many agencies, and 
with many degrees of quality, the problem of making it readily available 
to any interested persons is very difficult. Since, to be most useful, much 
of this information must necessarily be of national scope, but with a local 
emphasis, there is a very large field of opportunity in the states for bring- 
ing this together. For example, our dairymen can best attack their own 
problems of production and marketing in the fluid milk markets if they 
have available the wide range of data relating to market receipts, butter 
and cheese production in the West, storage stocks, imports of dairy prod- 
ucts, market prices, including local, national and international prices, 
trends in cattle numbers, both here and elsewhere, feed crop reports, both 
local and national, milk production, industrial conditions, and numerous 
other facts gathered by numerous agencies. Notable advances in bringing 
information together have been made in New York, and probably else- 
where, by the extension workers in agricultural economics. In addition to 
the state outlook reports, there has been in New York, at least, a contin- 
uous program of summarizing current economic information, including 
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crop and livestock reports, and getting it out to the farmers in interesting 
form. There is still room for further development. I am sure that the credit 
given to the various organizations responsible for compiling the original 
material used in these extension service summaries has been stimulating 
and helpful to the responsible agencies. In the case of crop reports, the 
reporters are given increased recognition of the part they play in public 
service. This extension activity has in no sense rendered the responsibility 
of the originating agencies any less important in compiling and releasing 
their reports. In fact, it has greatly broadened the demands by the public 
upon these agencies. 

There is also needed a definite program looking to development to meet 
the statistical needs of the individual states. 

In New York, with very satisfactory cooperation between the state 
and federal departments of agriculture, in the field of crop and livestock 
estimates, and with various other kinds of work being done by the agri- 
cultural college, there are, nevertheless, serious deficiencies both in cover- 
age and in quality. In order to make the national picture complete, we are 
doing considerable work that would be difficult to justify from the stand- 
point of the state alone. On the other hand, there are some matters on 
which we are justified in spending considerable effort if state needs are 
to be met, that do not, as yet, tie into the national program very closely. 
With the wholly inadequate support available for the work, both on the 
federal and on the state side and within the separate agencies, it creates 
a predicament of some proportions for all concerned. With the basic 
foundations already laid, however, there should be no great difficulty in 
developing a working program that would give precedence, in logical order, 
to those things that would best serve the entire public, with some provision 
for elasticity to meet the emergencies that so frequently arise from flood, 
drought, or acute changes in economic conditions. Because of their 
intimate contact with farmers’ production and marketing problems, the 
workers in agricultural economics are in a position to take an intense 
interest in such a development. In the making of this program, the whole 
field should be explored, then the present activities and resources for the 
work should be inventoried, regardless of agency now doing it, and finally, 
a comprehensive plan built up including everything that should be covered. 
It would be trite to say that in doing this there should be no thought of 
personal or institutional aggrandizement. Having arrived at a program, 
the parts that could best be developed by one agency or another could be 
determined. This would enable the agencies responsible for the particular 
project to go ahead with systematic development, and should be helpful 
in securing the necessary financial support. 

Finally, there is the emphasis to be placed on provision for competent, 
adequate, and energetic personnel. Unfortunately, there are as yet few 
men graduating from the colleges who have the happy combination of 
adequate farm background, agricultural training and statistical training. 
The problems of collecting agricultural data on a large scale, and of 
analyzing it month after month and year after year, are difficult, and, as 
yet do not appear to be covered in the statistical courses available to 
most students. The development of more adequate courses in the basic 
problems of statistics related to agriculture would be helpful. Graduate 
training, using thesis problems in this field, and making use of the material 
that necessarily has to be used in the data field, would also be useful. 
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In fact, this has been done, to some extent, for at least ten years, in New 
York. Agricultural economics workers are perhaps so accustomed to the 
recruiting of exceptionally able young men for assistantships at very low 
salaries, because they wish to take graduate work, that they do not sense 
the difficulties encountered in trying to build up adequate staffs outside 
of educational institutions. 

Moreover, I am sure that all administrative authorities do not fully 
sense the needs for the best possible workers, both clerical and technical. 
In state service, especially, salary scales are frequently too low to build 
up adequate staffs. In many cases, methods of selection could be improved 
upon. It is highly desirable that technical men should be able to look for- 
ward to the work as a satisfactory, stimulating, productive career. 

I think I should add that, in New York at least, our work in agricultural 
statistics has been greatly helped by Dr. G. F. Warren, and his associates, 
as well as by generally fine cooperation from all branches of the college. 

With a long way still to go, I feel certain that, viewed in the light of 
the situation a decade ago, we have made much progress in building up 
a comprehensive system of agricultural statistics. The foundations are 
well started, and I am sure that, given adequate and regular support, con- 
tinued progress will be made. 
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SOME NEW DEVELOPMENTS DESIGNED TO EXTEND 
THE SCOPE AND IMPROVE THE ACCURACY OF 
AGRICULTURAL INFORMATION’ 


AsHER Hopson 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


In June 1933 the Committee on Government Statistics and 
Information Services? was set up. The committee’s activities 
were financed by private funds made available through the Social 
Science Research Council. This ‘‘outside’’ organization began to 
function upon an invitation from the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Labor and Interior, ‘‘to furnish immediately assist- 
ance and advice in the reorganization and improvement of the 
statistical and informational services of the government.’’ One 
of the early results of the recommendations of this advisory body 
was the establishment within the government of an independent 
unit designed to carry on many of the functions of the committee 
which committee was of a temporary nature. The Central Sta- 
tistical Board was created by Executive Order in July 1933. 
Among other activities, the Committee on Government Statistics 
and Information Services prepared a report on Statistics Re- 
lating to Agriculture.’ This report was presented in a memoran- 
dum to the Secretary of Agriculture in December 1934. On 
the basis of the findings of the committee, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Central Statistical Board jointly enlisted the 
services of an agricultural economist to study the problems dis- 
cussed in the memorandum with a view to implementing action 
designed to improve the accuracy and adequacy of the statistical 
and informational services pertaining to agriculture.‘ 

A brief history of the events just described serve to point out 
the keen interest manifested by, and the unusually receptive atti- 
tude of those in authority with respect to improving the economic 
data pertaining to agriculture. It is doubted if there has ever 
been a time so full of promise as the present for the accomplish- 
ment of marked advances in this field.® The situation is such as 
to make it possible to place before those in authority, in a favor- 
able light, specific recommendations. This paper deals with cer- 


1 This paper was read at the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Association, New York, December 27, 1935 

For a fuller description of the origin and work of this committee see Givens, M. B., “An 
Experiment in Advisory Service—The Committee on Government Statistics and Information 
Service,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, 29 (188): 894-404. December 1934. 

5 Professor M. R. Benedict of the Giannini Foundation of the University of California was 
associated in a substantial manner in the preparation of this report. 

he author of this paper was assigned the task of outlining suggested action. 

5The author would be lacking in generosity, if not in fairness, if he failed to mention the 
hearty cooperation which he received throughout the Department of Agriculture and other 
agencies of the government as a representative of the Central Statistical Board in an effort to 
bring about certain changes. This cooperation is the more remarkable since the nature of his 
investigations was essentially critical. 
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tain of these recommendations. In doing so, it is well to point 
out that the discussion centers around needed changes, and deals 
with less satisfactory phases of the work. The observations pre- 
sented do not touch upon that great bulk of statistical and in- 
formational output of the Department of Agriculture so highly 
satisfactory as to merit general commendation. It is hoped that 
this omission will be borne in mind in interpreting the content of 
this paper. 


Crop and Livestock Estimating Service 


This is an old and well established service. It has functioned 
with increased accuracy over a long period of years. Few statis- 
tical divisions of the government have made as marked progress 
in the adoption of improved methods during the past fifteen years 
as has the one compiling crop and livestock estimates. But the 
operations of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration have 
placed new and weighty responsibilities upon this service. Pro- 
duction adjustments and market controls have demanded of it 
information of a scope and detail which its machinery was never 
designed to collect. Those in charge of the work have long been 
aware of certain limitations in its basic data collecting methods. 
The new and pressing demands have merely served to emphasize 
the need for the collection of supporting data by methods other 
than those now employed. 

The practices of the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates 
are familiar to most agricultural economists. The census records 
serve as a basis. Data collected from voluntary correspondents 
through mail questionnaires are used for computing year to year 
changes of farm conditions in intercensal years. For this purpose 
the division sends out around nine million questionnaires each 
year. The correspondence method has certain inherent weak- 
nesses. Replies come from an ever-changing group of farmers. 
The sample is a constantly fluctuating one. It is not clear, at all 
times, that the indicated changes are due to changes in conditions 
on farms or to changes in the personnel of the reporting group. 
Farmers sufficiently public spirited to reply to the questionnaires 
are likely to be more progressive than the average. It is doubtful 
if they can be considered wholly representative of the region for 
which they are reporting. 

Another source of error, difficult to eliminate, is the tendency 
on the part of the farmer correspondent who abandons some of 
his acres to fail to reply to the questionnaire, while he who brings 
new land into cultivation is less likely to be on the mailing list. 
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To the extent that this is true, the correspondence method fails 
to reflect accurately changes in land use. 

The agricultural adjustment programs introduce an added de- 
gree of uncertainty. During campaigns for acreage reductions, it 
is reasonable to suppose that replies will represent unduly those 
complying with the government’s recommendations, and will be 
somewhat lacking from those failing to comply. It seems clear 
that replies will reflect to an increasing extent the economic in- 
terests of the correspondent interpreted in the light of adjust- 
ment programs. 

The most serious defect of the correspondence method, from 
the standpoint of present needs, has to do with the furnishing of 
reliable estimates by counties or other minor civil divisions. Crop 
and livestock estimates as now compiled are not designed to re- 
flect conditions in small areas. Since the government’s agricul- 
tural programs are dependent, in no small degree, upon such 
information, it is evident that the collection machinery of the 
division must be strengthened if the Department of Agriculture 
is to have a reliable basis for continued planning. 

With a view to meeting these demands for more detailed in- 
formation, classified by smaller areas, and in order that the divi- 
sion may improve the accuracy of the data now being collected, 
bills* are pending in Congress which: 

“authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to make surveys of representative 
farm areas each year in each state for the purpose of obtaining and pub- 


lishing information upon the economic condition of agriculture throughout 
the United States, and for other purposes.” 


This proposed legislation is designed to permit the Department 
of Agriculture to secure each year, through enumerators, detailed 
records of all farms in a large number of sample areas. It is be- 
lieved that only through the enumeration method, applied to 
carefully selected sample areas, can the Department of Agricul- 
ture secure a reliable check upon its data compiled from replies 
to mail questionnaires. 

The proposed legislation contains other commendable features. 
It provides for close cooperation with the Bureau of the Census. 
Through this cooperation it will be possible to provide the agri- 
cultural section of the census with a permanent staff of trained 
technicians. Such an arrangement should go far toward improv- 
ing the agricultural census. The bills if enacted into law will 


® These bills are H. R. 7805 and S. 2717—74th Congress, 1st Session. 
™The Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates has long desired authorization for making 


oo eee amerations. Through its influence a similar bill was introduced into Congress as early 
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permit the Secretary of Agriculture to enlist the cooperation of 
local assessors in those states where the assessors visit the farms 
each year. In a number of states, the assessors furnish the Divi- 
sion of Crop and Livestock Estimates with much valuable data. 
Such cooperative arrangements could be considerably extended 
if the Secretary were empowered to compensate the assessors 
for the extra labor involved. If the bills become law, the Secretary 
will be permitted to do this. 

It is sincerely hoped that the session of Congress which con- 
venes in January 1936 will grant the necessary authority to the 
department for making sample enumerations to the end that crop 
and livestock estimating work may be greatly strengthened. Agri- 
cultural economists will do well to lend their support for the 
enactment of this legislation. 


Market News Service 


The market news activities of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics represents one of the largest information services of the 
Department of Agriculture. From a modest beginning in 1915, 
on strawberries and tomatoes, it grew until its annual appropria- 
tions reached the one and one-half million dollar mark in 1932. 
Its allotment for the current fiscal year is slightly over a million 
dollars. The rapid growth of the undertaking has in itself given 
rise to problems of organization and of method. In addition, the 
service supplies information of use to two sets of masters, whose 
immediate interests are not wholly identical. Buyers and sellers 
demand up-to-the-minute news on the conditions of specific mar- 
kets for specified products. Research workers are more exacting 
in their demands for data that is comparable from time to time 
and place to place. Timeliness is essential to one group. Com- 
parability and exactitude in greater detail are paramount to the 
other group. How to improve the service to one group without 
detracting from its value to the other is not an easy question to 
answer. Energies devoted to greater exactness in more detail are 
likely to lessen the coverage and in some instances the timeliness 
of the information. From the beginning the needs of those in the 
market place have been emphasized in the development of the 
service. At the same time, those in charge have not been unmind- 
ful of the use of the data by research workers. 

Space limitations make it necessary to consider only what are 
believed to be the most important problems, together with sug- 
gested lines of improvement. 

One of the recommendations now before the department has to 
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do with the possibility of imparting to market news work more 
of a career character than it has possessed in the past. This is 
essential if the service is to attract and hold the type of men 
capable of promoting its continued improvement. Admittedly, re- 
porting the market involves much that is routine. Many tasks 
have a sameness approaching drabness. Nevertheless, this rou- 
tine requires specialized attention and affords opportunity for 
the generous exercise of initiative and ingenuity. The work will 
always require a considerable army of privates with a few offi- 
cers. The aim is to make the experiences as a private not only 
stepping stones to higher positions within the service but to other 
responsible positions in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
To this end it is recommended that: 

1. The bulk of the market reporters be chosen from what would 
correspond to an apprentice class—a junior grade—on the basis 
of personal qualifications rather than previous experience. 

2. The probationary period be applied with firmness. Only 
those showing promise in the early stages of employment should 
be kept for further training. 

3. A closely supervised system of training be established with- 
in the service. Such a system might well include a series of trans- 
fers to field stations in charge of capable leaders. It is believed 
essential that those responsible for training tasks be given credit 
for the work in order that it may be conducted as a definite as- 
signment, and not be relegated to a position of an incidental 
undertaking. 

4. Arrangements be made permitting the better qualified field 
men to devote some portion of their time to research studies of 
problems connected with their every day tasks. Such studies 
would contribute to the improvement of the work, and develop 
the abilities of the reporter.* 

From the standpoint of methods, some of the more important 
suggestions are worthy of attention here. It is strongly urged 
that price quotations be related to specific grades, quantities, and 
terms of sale. It is highly desirable also that price be connected 
with designated stages of the marketing process. This must be 


8 Examples of types of studies which could be carried on with profit to both the work and 
the reporter are: 
- How should nominal quotations be handled? 
Manner, method and extent of “rigging” the market with reference to a specific com- 
modity in a designated market. 
- The inter-play of competition with respect to a designated market place and in connection 
with specific commodities or group of related commodities. 
How can the bureau extend its information on the volume of arrivals by motor trucks, 
with reference to a designated market? 
x Methods of checking sales prices. 
. Historical study of the differences between Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
“Board” quotations on butter in Chicago. 
. Approximate proportion of butter sold by creameries on contract to Chicago buyers. 
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done, if quotations are to be comparable from time to time and 
place to place. The research economist has need for continuous 
price series. These are difficult to compile when quotations are 
in the form of a wide range with no reference to the proportion 
of the sales at specific levels within the range. An estimate of the 
approximate volume of each grade or class sold would add ma- 
terially to the research value of the data. 

Reliable market information on prices and volumes is de- 
pendent upon the wide acceptance of uniform grades—both with- 
in the service and among members of the trade. Closely connected 
with the whole question of uniformity in grades, is the need for 
more careful definition of the terminology employed in market 
reporting. Reporters in the different markets should speak the 
same language through the use of identical terms which impart 
identical meanings in their application to market conditions. 

In many parts of the country, the marketing of certain com- 
modities is becoming more and more decentralized. This situation 
calls increasingly for information on local prices. To meet these 
demands would require undue expansion of the service. It may 
be that some system of cooperation with the states can be worked 
out with a view to more complete coverage of interior points. 

Different agencies of the government publish reports on stocks 
and cold storage holdings of farm products. These reports do not 
always agree. In order to avoid confusion and to insure complete- 
ness, it is desirable that these reports be coordinated. This is a 
task which may well be assumed by the Central Statistical Board. 

The problems mentioned are not easy of solution. They are not 
new. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has devoted much 
attention to most of them. The point in mentioning them at this 
time is to emphasize the increased considerations being brought 
to bear upon problems of this nature. The bureau has now under 
favorable consideration the employment of a well qualified econ- 
omist to give his entire time to the study of ways and means of 
improving the market news service. This in itself is commendable 
progress. 

The Movement of Agricultural Commodities 
by Motor Truck 


Closely associated with the market news is the problem of 
recording the movement of agricultural commodities by motor 
trucks. In fact, this movement is a significant, but as yet un- 
measured, force in most markets. The steadily increasing volume 
of farm products being carried by trucks renders less and less 
useful the data on rail and boat shipments. It is imperative that 
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methods be devised for supplementing rail and boat records with 
records of movements by motor truck carriers. Such records 
should include origin, destination, and volumes, classified by 
kinds of products. 

The first and perhaps the most logical avenue of approach is 
that of enlisting the cooperation of licensing authorities in each 
state with a view to their requiring a minimum of reporting by 
truck operators as a condition for retaining their licenses. Five 
states were visited with a view to ascertaining the attitude of 
officials toward such a cooperative arrangement. None of the 
states visited secure reports on the kinds, volumes, origin, and 
destination of agricultural commodities transported by motor 
trucks. In each of them, serious doubt was expressed as to the 
feasibility of securing such reports from truck operators. The 
greatest obstacle to effective cooperation with the states is the 
large number of trucks exempt from supervision other than that 
imposed by the purchase of a license. In most states, operators 
hauling their own goods are exempt from laws requiring periodic 
reports. This is an increasingly large class. Until this situation 
is altered there is little likelihood of securing the desired infor- 
mation through state agencies.° 

It does not seem feasible for the department to undertake the 
recording on a large scale of the movements of farm products by 
motor trucks. No satisfactory sampling method has been devised. 
As a beginning in the realm of sampling, several suggestions 
have been advanced. 

1. Rail and boat unloads of fruits and vegetables are now ob- 
tained in 66 cities. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics main- 
tains branch market news or inspection offices in 42 of these 
cities. A complete record of truck receipts could be secured in 
these 42 cities with a minimum of increased expenditure. It is 
believed that the addition of one reporter to each city could 
handle the work. Such records may be helpful in establishing a 
usable relationship between rail, boat, and truck receipts for 
certain commodities in designated areas. 

2. On a less intensive scale much could be accomplished by the 
assignment to the Market News Service of a qualified individual 
in position to devote his entire time to establishing contacts with 
the trade in reporting truck receipts in those cities maintaining 
Market News Offices. It is believed that such a system when once 


®*The recently enacted federal legislation for the regulation of motor transportation applies 
only to “common” and “contract” carriers engaged in interstate and foreign commerce. Much 
of the truck traffic of — commodities is intrastate and carried by other than common 


and contract carriers. Hence a satisfactory reporting system must include those operators not 
under federal inspection. 
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established could be carried on by the present market news per- 
sonnel through a system of daily reports. 

3. Recording truck unloads in the larger centers does not fur- 
nish information on the redistribution of farm products by motor 
trucks from the wholesale markets to the surrounding smaller 
consuming markets. With a view to analyzing the influence of the 
truck in widening the distribution of commodities, and the extent 
to which it is causing shifts in production areas, it is suggested 
that the Bureau of Agricultural Economics make a detailed study 
of truck movements of agricultural commodities in a number of 
carefully selected trade areas. 

Admittedly none of these plans cover the field in a satisfactory 
manner. They are put forward merely as an acceptable beginning 
in tackling a perplexing task demanding attention. 


Prices Farmers Pay 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act with its ‘‘price parity’’ fea- 
ture has placed the index of ‘‘prices farmers pay’’ upon a high 
pedestal from the standpoint of importance. In fact, this newly 
acquired importance seems to be somewhat out of keeping with 
the reliability of the data making up the index. The pressing need 
for accuracy of data used as a basis for official action is generally 
recognized. The Department of Agriculture is now taking definite 
steps to improve the quality and augment the volume of its in- 
formation used in computing this highly important figure. 

Since 1922 the index has been compiled on a quarterly basis. 
It is designed to show changes in value of a fixed amount of 
identical goods. It does not show changes in volume of purchases 
by farmers. At present the Division of Crop and Livestock Esti- 
mates collects prices on 192 items by means of mailed question- 
naires to retailers. The reporters are divided into five groups 
according to the classes of items sold. 

1. Clothing, food, and household articles 

2. Furniture, and floor coverings 

3. Equipment, supplies, and machinery 

4, Building material, fencing material, and feed 

5. Feed, seed, and fertilizer 
Less than 14,000 replies were received from all reporters in June 
1935. A satisfactory sample should include at least 10,000 replies 
from each group or a total of 50,000 replies. 

Additional funds made available at the beginning of the cur- 
rent fiscal year will permit :*° 


10 Quoted from a memorandum prepared by Mr. R. F. Hale of the Division of Crop and 
Livestock Estimates. 
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“(a) The expansion of lists of reporters from 20,000 to 100,000 thus 
increasing the number of reports each quarter to approximately 
50,000, and the tabulation and analysis of the additional returns. 

“(b) The securing of retail price reports from chain stores and the tabu- 
lation and analysis of the returns. 

“(c) The tabulation and analysis of retail price quotations from mail 
order catalogues. 

“(d) The mailing of a special (annual) questionnaire to crop reporters 
to determine the names of firms most commonly patronized and the 
relative importance of trade given to independents, chain stores and 
mail order houses; the tabulation and analysis of the returns; the 
use of the results in expanding mailing lists and also in combining 
state average prices for independents, chain stores and mail order 
houses, giving each type of outlet its proper weight. 

“(e) The mailing of monthly questionnaires to feed dealers and the 
tabulation of the returns; the publication of an index of feed prices 
monthly and the provision of a more accurate basis for making 
monthly interpolations in the general index of prices paid by farmers 
between the regular quarterly reports. 

“(f) The mailing of a special questionnaire to approximately 200,000 
farmers, securing 80,000 to 100,000 returns, on the quantities of 
articles purchased by farmers during an average year. Analysis of 
returns of a similar mailed inquiry made in Wisconsin in 1931 
reveals that a minimum of 2,000 reports to a state are necessary to 
secure state averages for most of the commodities purchased by 
farmers with a relative probable error not greater than one per cent, 
or an error of the mean in 99 out of 100 cases not greater than 4 per 
cent. The results to be tabulated and used for two purposes: (1) 
the computation of state weights for each commodity priced to be 
used in combining state average prices in deriving United States 
averages; and (2) the computation of commodity weights to be used 
in combining United States average prices in the form of index 
numbers. It is the intent to make every effort to coordinate surveys 
of this sort with that now being conducted by the Bureau of Home 
Economics in connection with its project ‘Consumption of Goods 
and Services by Rural and Town Families’.” 


These improvements are under way. But financial provision is 
lacking for much that remains to be done. The more important 
considerations in this yet-to-be-undertaken compartment are: 

1. Two additional groups of reporters should be added to the 
lists now in use. The clothing, food, and household articles group 
should be divided into (a) clothing and dry goods, and (b) food 
and household supplies. 

Hardware dealers now furnish the prices on automobiles and 
automobile supplies. But the bulk of these are sold by garages, 
filling stations and auto supply stores. These latter should be 
included in a separate list. 

2. The most pressing task—one that cannot be vanquished in 
a year—is that of constructing definite specifications of the ar- 
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ticles upon which prices are quoted. The proper handling of this 
difficulty will require considerable research of a foundation type. 
The intent is to secure prices on identical qualities and kinds of 
goods in order that differences in quality of the goods reported 
upon in different regions and at different times are not reflected 
in the quotations. The quotations are expected to reflect price 
changes rather than changes in the kind, quality, or nature of the 
goods. The difficulty comes about by virtue of the fact that farm- 
ers in one section of the country may not wear the same kind of 
clothing, use the same kind of furniture or eat the same kind of 
food as do the farmers of other agricultural sections. Matters are 
further complicated by a lack of standardization of many types 
of articles. Quite likely, specifications could be materially im- 
proved through field work involving personal interviews with 
storekeepers. Certainly, exhaustive studies in this field should be 
made if and when funds are available. 

3. Food prices as well as feed prices should be secured monthly 
instead of quarterly. 

It is estimated that an additional $30,000 will be required an- 
nually in order to erect into place these much needed props, not 
contemplated in the present budget. 


Farm Income 


Undoubtedly, the most used, and most widely discussed set of 
figures compiled and issued by the Department of Agriculture are 
those dealing with farm income. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has devoted attention to the improvement of these 
series for a number of years. The results have been gratifying. 
But the enlargement of the scope of the undertaking by making 
estimates of income from farm marketings on a monthly basis, 
by states and classified by principal farm products, has brought 
to light weaknesses in the data which were less obvious when the 
work was of more modest proportions. It may not be amiss to 
indicate the nature of some of the more outstanding of the needed 
and contemplated improvements. 

1. Stocks on Farms: The estimates of gross and cash income 
from farm production are on a crop year basis for crops, and a 
calendar year basis for livestock. Monthly estimates of cash in- 
come are based on monthly marketings. The sum of twelve 
monthly estimates of cash income from marketings are not com- 
parable with the annual figures on income from production. This 
discrepancy could be remedied, in large measure, by shifting the 
estimates of income from the production of crops to a calendar 
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year basis. Such a shift requires added information of the stocks 
on farms on January 1, of the durable products, such as the vari- 
ous grains, cotton, potatoes, and certain classes of fruit. 

2. Farm Products Sold or to Be Sold: It is also desirable to 
secure from farmers each year as of January 1, the amount of the 
various farm products which have been sold or are to be sold 
from the past year’s production. This information will aid in 
converting income from farm production figures to a calendar 
year basis. This is particularly important in the case of feed 
crops, wheat, potatoes, and seeds where fairly large proportions 
of the crop are consumed on the farm either as feed, seed, or 
food, or where a large proportion of the crop is culled out before 
sales are made, as in the case of potatoes and fruits. 

3. Prices and Marketings of Certain Additional Crops: The 
monthly estimates of incomes from sales of farm products by 
states do not agree with the United States estimates and the an- 
nual estimates by states. In order to make these series more 
comparable, it is necessary to secure additional monthly data 
on prices and marketings of some of the more important crops 
such as grapes, peaches, peanuts, plums, hops, cranberries, maple 
sugar, sugar cane, and beets. 

4. Forest Products: There are also several farm commodities, 
particularly forest products, for which very little information 
is available on either production or prices. While annual esti- 
mates of income from these commodities are being made, the 
annual estimates are not based upon changes in production or 
prices of these commodities but changes in prices of commodities 
produced by the principal consumers of these products such as 
naval stores supplies, firewood, and lumber. It is highly desirable 
to have a special list of correspondents of farmers who receive 
a significant proportion of their income from the sale of firewood, 
lumber, and forest by-products to determine both the prices of 
some of their more important products and the changes in the 
volume of sales of these commodities. 

5. Non-Agricultural Sources of Income of Farmers: Another 
disconcerting lack is that of data on non-agricultural sources of 
incomes of farmers. Indications are that a number of farmers 
engaged in part-time industry, as well as the number of people 
engaging in part-time farming have increased during recent 
years. Evidence points to the probability of an increase in part- 
time farming. These part-time employees not only produce a 
considerable amount of farm products for home consumption but 
the amount sold in aggregate amounts to an appreciable volume. 
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6. Farm Expenditures: One of the phases demanding immedi- 
ate attention is the collection of additional data on farm expendi- 
tures. The scope of the present inquiries needs to be greatly 
enlarged, and the information should be in much greater detail 
than is now available. This is the largest single task confronting 
workers in this field. 

Here again, the hopeful phase of the situation is that those in 
charge of the farm income tabulations are quite aware of the 
short-comings of their data and are striving to improve them. 
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THE 1935 CENSUS—AN APPRAISAL FROM THE 
VIEWPOINT OF CROP ESTIMATES’ 


JosePH A. BECKER 
Bureau oF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department 
of Agriculture is specifically charged by law with the function 
and duty of recording the production of agricultural products in 
the United States. This function and duty involves also the de- 
termination of the components of production, such as acreage 
planted, acreage harvested, yield per acre, numbers of livestock 
on hand, birth rates and gain in weight of livestock, milk per 
cow, and eggs per hen. From the beginning the board and its 
predecessors had a mandate to report the progress of crops dur- 
ing the growing season. These were the genesis and forerunner of 
the present crop production forecasts. The predecessors of the 
board also felt the need of an evaluation of production and for 
this purpose at an early date began to report prices as of Decem- 
ber 1 of each year. Later, the need of a more adequate evaluation 
led Mr. Nat C. Murray to initiate in 1909 the series of monthly 
price reports. Still later we find the need for a measure of return 
on income from farming, expressing itself in the Gross Farm 
Value reports begun in 1912 under the direction of Mr. George K. 
Holmes. As developed to date in the Income Reports of the De- 
partment, there is entailed the determination of the utilization 
of agricultural commodities. To round out the picture of infor- 
mation needed by farmers in making production and marketing 
plans, timely reports are issued on intentions to plant, pig sur- 
veys, upon stocks on hand, wage rates, farm employment, and 
other miscellaneous subjects. 

Thus, the field of the Crop Reporting Board begins with farm- 
ers’ seeding and breeding plans and follows through to record 
the net results as cash in their pockets. 

In pursuing this quest on far-flung fronts for some 79 crops 
and 13 livestock items, the board has available some half million 
of federal funds and the cooperative contributions by state 
agencies of some $140,000.00. Naturally, its facilities for estab- 
lishing absolute measures are limited. Many such measures, as 
railroad shipments, come second hand. Primary counts are lim- 
ited to those secured from cooperative state agencies through 
assessors and to summations of processed commodities central- 
ized in a few hands, such as sugar cane, sugar beets, and rice. 


A 1 This paper was read at the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Ssociation, New York, December 27, 1935. 
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In a large measure, therefore, the board must depend for its 
basic totalities upon the results of the federal agricultural cen- 
suses which have the outstanding virtue of being country-wide 
in scope. Basically the decennial censuses taken each tenth year 
since the establishment of constitutional government are censuses 
of population. The agricultural portions came into being in 1840 
and have developed in scope, method, and adequacy with the 
passage of time. The quinquennial censuses are strictly agri- 
cultural and of these we have had now only two, that for 1925 
and that now being tabulated for 1935. Throughout the years, the 
board and its predecessors have concentrated their efforts on the 
measurement of annual changes, keeping a weather eye to the 
totalities afforded by the census. Adjustments to the census base 
in earlier years, if made, were frequently belatedly and awk- 
wardly done. In those days the results were belatedly available. 
Much progress has been made in recent years in speeding up the 
publication of the results of the census. The technique of crop 
estimating has likewise been developed to more adequately utilize 
census totals not only with respect to the estimates for census 
years, but to intercensal years. The present method contem- 
plates a truing up of the estimates for intercensal periods when- 
ever the census data are available for such use. This backeasting 
increases the utility of the historical sample data for forecasting 
purposes. 

Naturally, the results of each census are eagerly scanned by 
the Crop Reporting Board partly as a matter of professional 
pride in ‘‘hitting the census’’ but more largely with a desire to 
true up the data for intercensal years and thus improve the 
background for carrying on to the next census. It must be ob- 
vious, therefore, that the adequacy of the census data has a 
bearing not only upon establishing a measure of agricultural pro- 
duction for the census year but also upon the estimates for the 
preceding and succeeding intercensal periods. 

Insofar as their utility to the Crop Reporting Board is con- 
cerned the agricultural census should possess the following at- 
tributes : 

1. Adequate coverage as to scope and subject matter. 

2. Comparability as to definitions, time of enumeration, ete. 

3. Completeness. 

Adequate Coverage: There are many important statistics of 
agriculture obtainable from a census which are not of immediate 
interest or necessity to the Crop Reporting Board. The fields of 
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farm population, tenure, land values, and indebtedness are of 
moment in evaluating trends in agricultural development and 
merit periodical enumerations. Practically all of the other in- 
formation vitally needed from an agricultural census has to do 
with the production of agricultural commodities or with the com- 
ponents of production. It is essential, therefore, that the field of 
crop and livestock production and utilization be reasonably well 
covered by each census. Otherwise there can be no check on the 
precision of the system of recording annual changes in inter- 
censal years. The term ‘‘reasonably well covered’’ is used de- 
liberately and bears repetition for the sake of emphasis. 

Obviously, it would be impossible to secure on one schedule 
taken at one time a record for all the components of all the com- 
modities reported by the Crop Reporting Board. An excess of 
questions always and inevitably leads to fatigue, if not to ex- 
haustion, on the part of both the enumerator and the farm op- 
erator. This fatigue is apparent in the results of past censuses 
which carried too many questions. Minor commodities or those 
produced only in limited areas are passed over and an incom- 
plete enumeration is almost certain to result. Even for major 
commodities attempts to cover all components are frequently 
not justified because of the complexities involved. An outstanding 
recognition of this principle by the Census Bureau has resulted 
in the elimination from the schedules of nearly all questions re- 
lating to value of product. While a farmer may remember offhand 
the bushels of wheat threshed, he must perform numerous mental 
contortions to properly evaluate several sales of varying quanti- 
ties at varying prices. 

In a like manner, questions involving extensive mental arith- 
metic or recourse to records are of questionable merit. For 
example, it is somewhat doubtful that the census can ever suc- 
cessfully enumerate the production of milk and eggs for an entire 
year though the satisfactory enumeration of the basic factors 
of milk cows and hens on hand at a given date may be taken for 
granted. Sporadic attempts to enumerate farm utilization or 
sales of farm commodities have not proven uniformly gratifying. 
It may be that this field will always remain the domain of the 
crop estimator. 

What Crop Estimates desires, therefore, is a reasonable cover- 
age of its field. The criterion of what commodities and what com- 
ponents shall be covered is whether or not there is a reasonable 
assurance that the enumeration can be successfully made. 
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Comparability as to Definitions 


It is a well known fact to all who deal in collecting primary 
data that the wording of the question and its further definition 
whether as annotated or as covered by special instructions to 
enumerators has a vital bearing upon the resulting data. The 
crop estimator desires that census questions be designed to se- 
cure information identical (1) with that estimated annually by 
the crop estimator and (2) with that obtained by preceding cen- 
suses. Obviously, neither ideal can be attained in toto. If no 
changes were made by either, no progress could be recorded as 
a result of experience. Changes should, however, be held to a 
minimum and be made only after the most careful consideration. 
No one is more cognizant of this than the present officials of the 
Bureau of the Census, and I pay tribute to their resistance to ill- 
considered proposals for changes in framing the census schedule. 

The time of enumeration has a bearing upon the result of any 
enumeration. This relates not only to the assigned date to which 
the census is presumed to relate but to the actual date of visita- 
tion by the enumerator. The successive agricultural censuses have 
not always been comparable as to assigned dates,” the enumera- 
tion period has varied and administrative attempts to avoid 
delay because of the probability of inclement weather have tended 
in some measure to impair comparability. While of particular 
import with respect to the enumeration of livestock inventories, 
changes in dates affect to a greater or less degree practically 
every item enumerated. A delayed date running over into the 
new crop season impairs comparability because of changes in 
operators, confusion as between the two years’ crops, and a whole 
gamut of increasing haziness as to past performances which the 
crop estimator knows as ‘‘memory bias.’’ Such changes in census 
dates have had a profound effect upon the results of the agri- 
cultural censuses, especially for livestock items. 

Offhand to the layman, an enumeration probably seems a sim- 
ple enough thing to do. The crop estimator, who is involved in 
only occasional enumerations but in constant summation of sam- 
ple data, is well enough aware of the mechanical pitfalls that 
must besiege the Census Bureau. The degree of success in devis- 
ing and employing methods of editing, cross checking, and elimi- 
nating duplications plays an important réle with respect to com- 
parability of successive censuses. 


? Assigned dates have been: 
1850, June 1. 1880, June 1. 1910, April 15. 1930, April 1. 
1860, June 1. 1890, June 1. 1920, January 1. 1935, January 1. 
1870, June 1. 1900, June 1. 1925, January 1. 
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Completeness 


The degree of completeness of the agricultural census is af- 
fected by many factors, which can be touched on only briefly 
here. 

1. Association of enumeration of agricultural data with that of 
population data. Though affected by rates of pay in relation to 
other employment opportunities, joint enumeration of agricul- 
tural with population information tends toward more complete 
agricultural enumeration. Suburban tracts and ‘‘suit-case”’ 
farms are more likely to be enumerated, though the enumerators, 
having already made something for listing population, may not 
always take time to complete an agricultural schedule for a small 
subsistence or part-time farm. 

2. Rates of pay. Quite naturally rates per schedule tend to vary 
less from census to census than do wages paid on competing op- 
portunities.® 

3. Length of the schedule. The more questions asked, gener- 
ally the less complete the results, particularly for the minor 
items.* 

4. Census organization. Selection and training, particularly 
of the field supervisory staff and enumerators, has an important 
bearing upon completeness. 

5. Local support. The agricultural colleges, state authorities, 
the county agricultural agents and local officials could and, in 
many instances, would stimulate interest in a more accurate cen- 
sus if given an opportunity. 

In taking the 1935 census, the first four factors were definitely 
favorable toward securing a complete enumeration. The fifth 
factor, that of securing and utilizing local support, remained an 
almost untouched field to which especial attention must be given 
in future censuses. 


Appraisal of the 1935 Census 


Final results of the census are available for only a portion of 
the states and for only a portion of the enumerated items. It is 


3 Costs per schedule as reported by the Bureau of the Census for the last four Censuses 
were as follows: 
Average Cost Range* 
38923 25¢ to 30¢ 
31 25¢ to $5.00 
44 25¢ to $5.00 
.3076 20¢ to $5.00 
* aes in districts, such as the Rocky Mt. States, where piece price and per diem rates 
were pai 


*The number of numbered items and the actual possible maximum of individual questions 
for the past four censuses were as follows: 


mee items Possible maximum answers 
438 


179 
++ (not including special schedules) 


$i 
1925 158 
1930 233 
1935 100 
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accordingly somewhat early to attempt anything like a careful 
appraisal of the 1935 census returns. First impressions can only 
be given at this time. In general the present census appears to 
be substantially more complete and more reliable than previous 
enumerations. It includes many more small farms and it is proba- 
bly more complete in areas where there is some question as to 
whether individual properties are farms or not. It probably in- 
cludes a larger proportion of the marginal farms not actively in 
operation than does the 1930 census and in some states at least it 
seems to include a larger number of farms in areas where much 
of the land is in woods. Because of the much shorter schedule, 
the 1935 census is unusually complete on minor crops and smaller 
acreages. 

The changes in assigned date from April 1 to January 1 made 
it easier for enumerators to secure records in areas where many 
tenants move in the spring. In some northern and mountain areas 
the winter season was unfavorable for getting to all the farms. 
Improved roads and transportation facilities may have offset 
this disadvantage to a considerable extent. 

The more intensive training of state supervisors has no doubt 
improved the quality of the enumeration in numerous details. 
Somewhat more than the usual recourse by the central office offi- 
cials to check data from outside sources tended toward better 
editing and checking of the tabulations. 

In the case of crops included in the production control pro- 
grams, the measurement of acreage may have caused some slight 
change in the acreage enumerated. In most cases the measured 
fields have shown a smaller actual crop acreage than had been 
assumed. This has probably resulted in lower acreages and higher 
yields per acre relative to past censuses. The measurement of 
fields has probably resulted in more precise and fewer ‘‘rounded’”’ 
acreage figures. The production control programs probably im- 
pressed farmers with the importance of having their farms cor- 
rectly enumerated, with a resulting less downward bias in cash 
crops than formerly. 

In the drought states where abandonment was so widespread, 
data on both harvested acreage and production was probably 
difficult to enumerate and edit with any great degree of precision. 
The census does not enumerate planted acreage. Because of the 
uncertainty in both the census and crop estimates samples as be- 
tween harvested and planted acreage, it is difficult for crop esti- 
mates to attain great precision in estimating planted acreage in 
1934. Consequently, acreage data in those states as shown by the 
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census must be used cautiously by economists in drawing con- 
clusions as to their economic significance. Certainly the data can- 
not be used in conjunction with past census data to show trends 
in acreage. 

For corn, the change from four acreage classifications to two 
has apparently thrown a larger acreage into the corn for grain 
classification than in 1925 or 1930. Since many farmers in the 
drought states no doubt considered their corn abandoned even 
though it did provide some pickings for cattle and a small amount 
of fodder, the census record of acreage ‘‘harvested’’ probably 
does not fit closely the crop estimates definition of corn for all 
purposes. 

For wheat, the census of 1935 classification of ‘‘spring wheat 
including durum”’ is less satisfactory than when durum was 
separately enumerated as in 1930. Much of the economic analysis 
of the wheat situation requires a separation of durum. A census 
separation in 1935 might have been extremely helpful. 

For hay, the drought of 1934 probably caused the cutting for 
hay and the inclusion in the report of large acreages of weeds, 
Russian thistles, ete., not ordinarily enumerated and not covered 
by crop estimates definitions of hay. Much hay is also found on 
marginal farms. 

From the point of view of estimates of livestock numbers as 
sf January 1, each year, the 1935 census, which was taken as 
of January 1, is materially more useful than that of 1930, which 
was taken as of April 1. Before the 1930 census figures could 
be used for checking the estimates it was necessary to adjust 
the census figures to a January 1 equivalent by states and the 
basis for such adjustments was quite limited in many states. 

The age and sex classification of the different species of live- 
stock obtained by the 1935 census is much less detailed than that 
of the 1930 census. It is thought, however, that for the classifica- 
tion made the results are much more accurate than were those 
of the 1930 census. In 1930 in the effort to get a classification on 
April 1 that would be comparable with the January 1 classifica- 
tions of 1925 and 1920 the wording of the census questions was 
much more complex and accurate answers were much more diffi- 
cult to make. But even the 1935 classification questions are not 
‘‘fool-proof.’’ This is especially the case when only one class is 
separately enumerated after a total of the species is first ob- 
tained. For example in the case of sheep the first question is 
‘“Total sheep and lambs of all ages on this farm January 1, 
1935’’ followed by the question ‘‘Of these how many are ewes, 1 
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year old and over,’’ but with no questions as to the other classes, 
Our own experiences indicate the probability that in some in- 
stances the question on ewes may not be answered, although the 
location of the flock and the answers to the wool production ques- 
tions might indicate that it is a sheep producing and not a lamb 
feeding farm or ranch. This tends to a minimum figure on breed- 
ing stock. On the other hand, it seems probable that quite a few 
farmers in the native sheep states, might include ewe lambs (com- 
ing yearlings) in the number of ewes one year old and over. 

In previous censuses the numbers of the different classes of 
each species were obtained, but no separate total against which 
the sum of the classes could be checked. In 1935 a total of each 
species was first secured and, except for cattle, a separate report 
on the most important class, but not for all classes, was asked 
for. There is every reason to believe that these totals as reported, 
are more accurate than the sum of the classes obtained in pre- 
vious censuses. If a separation into classes, the sum of which 
should equal the total reported, had been made in 1935 with 
other species, as was done in the case of cattle, there would have 
been much less need for editing and the results could be accepted 
with more confidence. 

From the crop estimates viewpoint some items of importance 
were probably omitted from the schedule because of the limita- 
tion of items. Those that were included on the schedule perhaps 
benefited in quality and completeness as a consequence. Some 
regionalization with respect to minor items, from a national view- 
point, might have added much to the results, which cannot be ex- 
pected when a single schedule is used for the entire country. I 
realize that regionalization of schedules would be difficult to 
establish and administer, but some further consideration might 
well be given to this problem. 

The change toward a shorter schedule, is, on the whole, a step 
in the right direction. From a crop estimating viewpoint it is 
essential that the items covered be adequately covered. 

The first run bulletins of the 1935 census provide totalities by 
counties for only a portion of the enumerated items. I understand 
there is some doubt that all of the remaining items will be pub- 
lished for the present, at least. But even if published, the totali- 
ties will not provide all the basic data which crop estimators 
need. Data on frequency distributions of commodities by farm 
size groups would provide innumerable clues to a proper evalua- 
tion of the samples which are collected. It is hoped that in the 


future this valuable mine of information may be explored and 
utilized. 


The 1935 Census 


Discussion By Z. R. Perret 
Cuter STATISTICIAN FoR AGRICULTURE 
BuREAU OF THE CENSUS 


The appraisal of the 1935 Farm Census by Mr. Becker, the representa- 
tive of the Crop Estimates Division, is typical of that of the general 
public, and the needs of the public are very similar to the requirements of 
that agency. The people of the United States look to the Census Bureau 
for basic figures, not only for the country as a whole, but for the smallest 
political units. They expect the Census Bureau to secure reliable data, 
not only for crops and livestock, but for the principal facts of farm life. 


Adequacy 

The first point discussed by Mr. Becker was adequacy. In a limited 
census, such as that of 1935, it was impossible to cover all items. Owing 
to the increase in the number of farms (523,401) and a limited appropria- 
tion, the inquiries had to be reduced to those most essential. The schedule 
finally used contained 100 major questions. In the material tabulated so 
far all of it has been found usable, and we believe, from the standpoint 
of accuracy, that there has been an advance over that obtained in previous 
enumerations. 

Our further experience bears out the opinion already expressed that 
inventory items can be accurately recorded, but that difficulty occurs in 
obtaining production figures of milk and eggs which apply to the entire 
year of which no record is kept by many of the farmers. 


Comparability 

No one can appreciate more fully than census officials, responsible for 
the farm statistics, the necessity of having the data as nearly comparable 
as possible. The change in one word, one comma, or even in the position 
of an inquiry on the schedule affects the returns, sometimes in a most 
important manner. The schedule used in 1935 was the result of many 
years of experience in working with census data. It represented the com- 
bined experience of the large number of advisory statisticians and econo- 
mists in addition to those of the Census Bureau. The selected items fol- 
lowed the 1930 schedule closely in wording, except where experience 
dictated changes. 

In most points it has been much easier to handle than the schedules of 
former years despite the upset caused by the drought. The schedule diffi- 
culties encountered have been carefully noted, so that they may be over- 
come at the next enumeration. The instructions for the enumerators were 
printed upon the back of the schedule, where they would be readily avail- 
able, and simplified as far as possible. This was done because of the 
well-founded belief that enumerators would not master comprehensive 
instructions from a booklet, nor would they carry the booklet or refer to 
it as often as should be the case in actual field work. 

Our experience in editing and with the final figures indicates that the 
instructions were sufficiently complete, except where the schedule itself 
was faulty. 

The limitations of the schedule prevented us from carrying the addi- 
tional questions on corn and sorghums which would have been advisable. 
A study of the results of the omission of the two minor corn questions, 
however, seems to indicate that when those questions were formerly in- 
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cluded a larger proportion of the crop tended to be reported under the 
minor items. This may well be a subject of experiment in the future. It is 
impossible for the Bureau of the Census, with enumerations made many 
years apart, to do much experimenting with corrective schedule forms, but 
we are strongly of the opinion that provision should be made for this type 
of study. Changes should be made in census schedules only on the basis 
of experience, or test schedules, rather than upon untried recommenda- 
tions. 

We are heartily in agreement with the viewpoint that livestock should 
be reported on a fixed date and once that date has been established it 
should not be changed, because of the resultant difficulty in making com- 
parisons on different dates. The enumeration of only one class in any 
group following the total is, of course, open to objections, but the results 
seem to indicate that in most instances the figures are satisfactory. This 
point will, of course, always be subject to a difference of opinion, until 
complete and accurate tests are made under regular census field conditions 
of results obtained by different forms of the question. 

Regional schedules for obtaining local minor items are theoretically 
very desirable, but add immeasurably to the bureau’s difficulties. 

Lastly, it may be said that the questions upon any schedule are subject 
to one or more difficulties arising from the wording of the questions, local 
peculiarities, independent interpretations, units of measure, farm practices, 
local idioms, etc. 

Area supervisors were very carefully instructed in all of the known 
difficulties and, judging from the schedules, the enumerators were well 
trained. The single page schedule and the cleaner form in which the 
material was obtained made the editing and the coding of the schedules 
very much more accurate and also much more rapid than in the past. The 
points mentioned in the preceding paper present only a very minor portion 
of our difficulties. 

At each census a summarization is prepared by the specialists in charge, 
covering all points which cause trouble and all suggestions for future 
improvement. 

Among the suggested improvements are determination of suitable farm 
size groups; amount of farm land across the township, state and county 
line from the farm headquarters; census forms; improvement of maps and 
areas; farm identification, in order that our data may be tabulated by 
marketing areas, distance from markets, soil types, race distribution, and 
a study of bias from aerial photographs or field measurements. Consider- 
able work has been done on all of these. In a word we are endeavoring 
to make the census statistics fill the very pressing needs for adequate agri- 
cultural basic figures. 

No statement regarding the 1935 Farm Census would be complete with- 
out an acknowledgment of the cooperation of the Division of Crops and 
Livestock Estimates and the help rendered by ten of its statisticians. 
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A NATIONAL PROGRAM OF FARM MANAGEMENT 
RESEARCH’ 


C. L. Hotmes 


Bureau OF AGRICULTURAL EcoNoMIcs 


Farm management research is normally an important part of 
the whole field of research in agricultural economics but I take 
it that the special occasion for its discussion here is its vital rela- 
tion to the problem of agricultural adjustment that holds so large 
a place in public attention and in the economic program of the 
national administration. Many of us participated in the nation- 
| wide project on regional agricultural adjustment during the past 
} season and have fresh in our minds the strenuous, concerted work 
put upon the job of assembling and analyzing information for 
the purpose of making tentative recommendations for the read- 
justment of American farming under the AAA program. It is 
primarily from the point of view of what should be our further 
efforts in this direction in terms of a more deliberate and thor- 
oughgoing revamping and pushing forward of the whole program 
of State and Federal work in farm management research, that 
I shall try to present the outline of a desirable national program 
in farm management research. 


Objectives 


In the earlier years, farm management study was prosecuted 
to determine what is good farming as measured by net farm 
income. As one farm management man frequently put it, ‘‘it is to 
help farmers make more money.’’ In the earlier efforts, the re- 
search consisted of a study of the elements in both farm organiza- 
tion and farm operation in order to determine the effects of 
these various elements on earnings. It was found, for example, 
that other things being equal, earnings of the farmer, as dis- 
tinguished from that of his capital, tended to increase as the size 
of the farm increased, or they tended to be larger as crop yields 
were larger, or as more pounds of gain were secured from a 
given amount of feed in the production of livestock. 

From this sort of study there grew the statement of so-called 
principles of farm management which were very largely formula- 
tions expressing the influence of various things on farm effi- 
ciency as measured by income earning power. Most of these gen- 
eralizations, when put to the test of the economic ups and downs 


1This paper was read at the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Association at New York, December 28, 1935. 
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of the past twenty years, have proved inadequate. This is not 
because they did not express important considerations in good 
management, but mainly because they did not take in a broad 
enough range of considerations. They tended to be rules of thumb 
rather than generalizations which could rightly be called princi- 
ples. 

The use of the results of farm management research in these 
earlier years was primarily in education. The purpose was to 
find out what things make for highest income and then publicize 
the findings in the hope that all farmers might eventually ap- 
proach the success of the best through following the practices 
which the most successful appeared to be following. 

At a later date the economist entered the field of farm man- 
agement, bringing into consideration the principles of value and 
of private economy, such as diminishing returns, marginal pro- 
ductivity, and opportunity costs. The external economic en- 
vironment was recognized as an important consideration in the 
organization and operation of farms and the price outlook was 
gradually recognized as having an important place in farm man- 
agement analysis. 

The application of the price outlook, together with other con- 
siderations, became responsible for the efforts to differentiate 
farming into types and to trace the relationship of these types 
to physical conditions, such as climate and soil, and to economic 
conditions, such as prices and costs. This analysis of the causal 
relations between the nature of farm resources and the mode of 
use of these resources as embodied in systems of farming, were 
designed to give an intimate and discriminating understanding 
of the economy of farming with its endless differentiation and to 
avoid the too sweeping application of generalizations made from 
too limited observation. All of this modification in the concep- 
tion of the farm management problem and the method and pro- 
cedure in farm management research, had for its objective the 
same ends as did the older farm management. That is, it was for 
the education of present day and future farmers in the under- 
standing of the true economy of farming and its relations with 
the technical and scientific branches of learning, designed to con- 
tribute to the growing efficiency of agricultural production and 
to enhancement of the farmer’s financial returns, deemed to de- 
pend almost entirely on the degree of his efficiency as a farmer 
and a manager. 

The past three years has brought to farm management re- 
search workers a new set of problems and a broadening objec- 
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tive. Public efforts to remedy the adverse economic conditions 
of farmers have been responsible for this addition to the objec- 
tives of farm management research. The enterprise of readjust- 
ing agriculture has been organized into public programs and back 
of these programs there is an evolving agricultural policy. Both 
in the formulating of policies and the working out of programs, 
an intimate understanding of the economic problems of the 
farmer is a first essential. It demands even more exact and ade- 
quate information and understanding than does the educational 
program alone. Action programs are logically the embodiment 
of policy. Programs, therefore, require planning, and planning is 
blind without information and understanding. A large part of 
the needed information is to be had only from farm management 
research. This, along with the results from the work of technical 
and scientific research, and an adequate consideration of condi- 
tions back of demand for agricultural products, form the basis 
for the essential understanding that is necessary to success. 

However, the old objectives are as important in the new situa- 
tion as they were before. The program of adjustment through 
commodity control is not merely a government or public pro- 
gram. It is a cooperative program in which the farmers have a 
large part and for which they need, as never before, an under- 
standing of the economic considerations back of the program 
in which they are participating. 


The Essentials of a Program of 
Farm Management Research 


All research involves two distinct phases. The first is the gath- 
ering and organization of quantitative data and the making of 
systematic qualitative observations and the second is the critical 
analysis of the data, their interpretation, and the synthesis of 
these interpretations into a coherent series of conclusions which 
normally are the end product of the entire research job. Here we 
will present first the lines of information needed in farm manage- 
ment research, putting particular emphasis on the need for more 
adequate data of certain types, the lack of which became particu- 
larly obvious in the prosecution of the special regional adjust- 
ment project during the past season. While a very large volume 
of material essential to farm management research is already 
available, every research worker knows that the material now 
at hand is far from complete and that present current sources 
of farm management information are far from adequate. There 
is need for a more completely localized body of data on a wide 
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range of subjects and there is also need of a continuing flow of 
certain classes of data to enable us to measure changes and eal- 
culate trends by regions, areas, and types of farms. Let us enu- 
merate certain classes of data in which this inadequacy is most 
pronounced. 

We need more adequate information on agricultural produc- 
tion by minor geographic units by consecutive years. Certain of 
the states have a limited range of such material secured from 
assessors’ records. It contains, however, too limited a number of 
items and is existent for only a few of the states. There is also 
some question as to its accuracy, particularly in certain states. A 
program which would go far toward meeting this problem, al- 
though not meeting it completely, is the sample census which has 
been proposed, which contemplates the securing of fairly com- 
plete information on crop acreage and production, livestock in- 
ventories and sales, and many other important items for selected 
representative townships or counties distributed throughout the 
country by type-of-farming areas. This, of course, would not 
give a complete enumeration, and within the limits of such finan- 
cial support as is at all likely to be obtained for it, would lack 
something of adequacy even as a sample. However, it would go 
a long way toward meeting the needs just pointed out. 

Not only do we need data on the total acreage and production 
of crops, and number and sale of livestock, but we need more 
particularly data on the combination of these things into actual 
farming systems. This, of course, need not be on the basis of a 
complete enumeration. Sample areas, carefully selected for their 
representative character and carefully enumerated for adequacy 
and accuracy of data, would adequately fill this need. It would 
enable us to characterize the important or modal types of farm- 
ing and the degree and importance of departures from these 
types. It would give us a basis for analyzing these different forms 
of farm organization from the point of view of their adaptation 
for soil conservation, income-producing-power, and other ele- 
ments important in the adjustment problem. A limited amount 
of such material is now available in the form of extension farm 
records, AAA contract records, and the results of surveys and 
other farm management projects in limited areas. This available 
material, however, is not fully adequate as to coverage and not 
sufficiently tested as to its representative character. Here, again, 
the sample census would be of invaluable assistance. 

However, we are far from having made a complete utilization 
of what is already available. Much can still be gleaned from the 
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AAA contract records. A project now in progress in Montana 
is an example of what can be done in this direction. That state, 
working in cooperation with several federal agencies, is in the 
way of securing a practically complete organization record of 
each wheat farm in the state carrying an AAA wheat contract. 
The workers are thus enabled to make a more minute and accu- 
rate analysis than they ever have done before of the present 
status of wheat farming and the needs for adjustment in it. 
There are also possibilities of reworking a large amount of other 
available data and of making it more useful in meeting the pres- 
ent objectives of farm management research than it has been 
before. 

One of the troublesome elements encountered in many parts of 
the country in connection with the special study on agricultural 
adjustment during the past summer was land tenure. It has been 
recognized for a long time that the type of rental bargain has a 
great deal to do with the way land is farmed. We have found 
that, in a striking manner, these contractual relationships may 
become a very serious barrier to the rationalization of farming 
and its adjustment to the needs of conservation on the one hand, 
and the changed economic situation on the other. Illustrations of 
this situation may be drawn from the cash-grain areas in the 
corn belt, where the landlord has ordinarily secured his maximum 
return for his investment through insisting that the tenant farm 
a maximum of the land in grain to the detriment of the tenant’s 
livestock enterprises and to the depletion of the soil. There is a 
sharp conflict of interest also between the landlords on grain 
share-rented farms in eastern Maryland, and the tenant who is 
dairying, and who, apparently, has the better of the bargain 
in terms of the utilization of a great deal of feed on the farm 
on which the landlord gets no return. Probably the most outstand- 
ing example of maladjustment as affected by tenure relations is 
to be found in those areas of the South where the cropper labor 
system is prevalent. 

Another type of farm management data now available in in- 
adequate amount is that on farm practice. This is needed for use 
in the replanning of systems of farming. Without an accurate 
knowledge of the labor and power requirements and other ele- 
ments in farm practice, one cannot tell whether a given sugges- 
tion as to adjustment is sound or not without a test of its effect 
on farm practice and the effect of the necessary practices in- 
volved in the new system upon the distribution of labor and the 
utilization of the other factors of farm production. 
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The problem of securing an adequate volume of farm practice 
data is a serious one. It is almost out of the question to get de- 
pendable data of this sort by mailed questionnaire and, because 
of its complicated nature and the necessity of understanding and 
skill in eliciting such information from farmers, it is doubtful 
whether it can be secured through the sample census plan. It 
would appear to require the work of trained farm management 
specialists, thoroughly acquainted with the type of farming 
whose practices are being studied. Special care is needed in the 
selection of the sample in order that distorted results may be 
avoided. Probably the ideal method would be to supplement the 
sample census plan by occasional special surveys in limited areas 
to be repeated every four or five years in order to keep the in- 
formation up to date and to catch such changes in farm practice 
as are caused by the introduction of new types of machines, new 
varieties of crops, and new findings in crop and livestock hus- 
bandry. It is necessary, also, that due consideration be given to 
differences in practices associated with differences in the size of 
farms, as well as to differences in practice on the same crops 
under different systems of farming and different types of soil. 

In connection particularly with the changes in practice arising 
from changes in machinery and in technique, special attention 
needs to be directed to the recent developments in tractor type 
and the likelihood of the cotton picker becoming generally availa- 
ble. This is a field of inquiry particularly adaptable to coopera- 
tive effort between farm management workers and those in tech- 
nical fields, such as agricultural engineering, agronomy, and ani- 
mal husbandry. 

One of the greatest lacks discovered by the regional adjustment 
project workers this past summer was that of data on physical 
and technical factors. Never before was the need for a more 
adequate volume of information on physical, chemical, biological, 
engineering, and other technical matters such as come from re- 
search work in the fields of soils, farm crops, animal husbandry, 
farm engineering, and basic sciences, more keenly felt. The great 
task of studying systematically the detailed nature of our physi- 
cal resources, the potentialities in crop and animal breeding, and 
physical reactions to be expected from various types of use of 
feeds and fertilizers, has gone a long way; but a vast amount 
is still to be done before an approach to a complete answer of 
the economic problems of the farm can be had. The vital con- 
nection between these fields of study and those in the economics 
of agriculture is only beginning to be generally realized. 
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In this study of the need of change in farming and of the spe- 
cific sort of change that is desirable and feasible, the importance 
of coordinating the work of the physical and technical scientists 
with that of farm management and other economic research work- 
ers is now recognized, and a good start has been made in that 
direction. Workers in these various fields are finding that they 
can work together to mutual advantage.? However, the exact 
division of labor and the degree of coordination most effective in 
reaching the common goal of further adjustment have not been 
adequately worked out. In the work of the past season there 
seemed to be a general tendency toward full participation of 
the technical and scientific workers with the economists in the 
adjustment project, but there was also a tendency for a division 
of labor which assigned to the technical workers the entire re- 
sponsibility for determining the adjustments economically feasi- 
ble in their respective fields. For example, the agronomists were 
supposed to be the court of last resort on crop adjustments, and 
animal husbandry people were given the same responsibility in 
livestock adjustments. I think it is clear that the division of labor 
and responsibility should follow somewhat different lines. No 
farm management man would deny that the technical specialist is 
the only safe authority in the purely chemical, physical, biological 
and engineering aspects of the problem. However, all of these 
technical problems have obvious and important economic aspects 
on which the judgment of the farm management man is indis- 
pensable if a really economic adjustment is to be achieved. Surely 
an economic interpretation of physical and technical research 
findings is needed. Likewise, the economic objective needs to be 
introduced more clearly and more definitely into the planning 
and executing of technical research in order that it may be headed 
most effectively toward the solution of the farmer’s problem, 
which is basically an economic one. 

The foregoing bring me to the type of research involving co- 
operation between economists and their fellow workers in natural 
science and technical fields. This type of research is not so im- 
mediately connected with the problem of agricultural adjust- 
ment as those which have been already presented, but never- 
theless it is vitally related to it in the long run. It is that of 
carefully planned and painstakingly executed studies on the 
combination of production factors involving the physical law 
of diminishing returns in its economic significance in such fields 


_2See paper by Dr. R. E. Buchanan, Director of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 
entitled “Agricultural Adjustment Administration Regional Agricultural Project from Experiment 
Station Standpoint,” presented before the Association of Land Grant Colleges, 1935. 
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as the application of fertilizer at varying rates to soils of var- 
ious types in the production of various crops at various levels 
of costs and prices, and to similar trials in the use of feeds with 
livestock, together with the whole range of research, sometimes 
referred to as input-output studies. 

The economist’s attack on this problem in the past has been 
very inadequate. He has, for the most part, been satisfied with 
qualitative analysis based on general observation. Some attempts 
at statistical analysis of the material from farm records have 
been made. Both of these approaches have been of slight value 
beyond giving emphasis to some very important considerations in 
farm economy. 

The physical and technical researchers, on the other hand, 
have not in general manifested a great deal of interest in this 
very important physical law. No systematic series of experi- 
ments, for example, have been planned and carried out to deter- 
mine even the physical reactions of diminishing returns in the 
feeding of livestock. A considerable amount of work designed 
to show the effect on production of crops by varying rates of 
fertilizer have been carried on, but they have, with rare excep- 
tion, stopped short of a complete analysis. It would seem to be 
desirable that specialists in farm management collaborate with 
specialists in the technical fields in a series of carefully controlled 
experiments organized in such a way as to facilitate a thorough- 
going economic analysis of the resulting data. For example, in 
the application of fertilizers to soils, it would seem necessary, 
ultimately, to have the results of such an analysis on practically 
all important soil types in the production of such crops as are 
feasible upon these soils. In this connection, I should like to make 
reference to the mathematical approach to this problem sug- 
gested by the late Dr. Spillman.’ A similar attack on varying 
rates of feeding of livestock represents probably a much more 
difficult problem, but one which should be explored along the same 
general lines. A beginning of this sort is now being planned in 
the feeding of dairy cattle at different levels in a Department 
Bankhead-Jones fund project on which the Bureaus of Dairy In- 
dustry and Agricultural Economics are to collaborate. 

Farm management research has frequently been criticized as 
unscientific and inexact. Such criticism has not been unmerited; 
but an apparently superficial procedure is often explained by 
the pressing need for study of immediately urgent problems in 


_._%U. 8. Department of Agriculture Technical Bulletin No. 848, “Use of the Exponential 
Yield Curve in Fertilizer Experiments,’’ W. J. Spillman. 
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which the use of only crudely empirical methods was possible. I 
do not agree with many who say that economic science can and 
should be developed to a state similar to that of natural science 
with its body of scientific hypotheses or laws, such as the molecu- 
lar and atomic theory in chemistry and the wave theories of light, 
heat, and other forms of energy in physics. Our research must 
always be empirical and our principles only approximate gen- 
eralizations. However, there is abundant reason for making our 
methods as exact and systematic as possible, and our research 
program should, by all means, include an adequate back log of 
what the natural scientists calls ‘‘fundamental research.’’ 

With all of the importance to be attached to adequate data and 
careful quantitative knowledge of it in farm management re- 
search, one other aspect is, in my opinion, of even greater im- 
portance. That is what is frequently called qualitative analysis 
or, more adequately, the securing of an understanding of farm- 
ing. Although systematic analysis of statistical data is indis- 
pensable to such understanding, it is not sufficient in itself to 
give such an understanding. Farming is so complicated a thing, 
farms are such complex organisms, and farmers are motivated 
in their decisions from such a variety of sources, that no one 
mathematical formula can be developed adequate as a prescrip- 
tion for a complete and convincing quantitative analysis. Such 
analyses are serviceable as part of the basis for conclusions and 
inferences which must be in the end the result of judgment rather 
than formula. To this end the research worker in farm manage- 
ment must live himself into the very nature and fiber of the 
farming which he is studying. His statistics will help him to do 
this, but they will by no means carry him all the way. Penetrat- 
ing observation, rigorous consideration of all of the facts which 
his observation and his figures bring him, together with the 
ability to arrive at sane judgment, make up the indispensable 
equipment of a successful farm management research man, par- 
ticularly in view of the added responsibilities put upon him by 
the now recognized need of adjustment and the prosecution of a 
public agricultural program. 

Having enumerated the most outstanding needs in the -way 
of strengthening the supply of data essential for adequate farm 
management research, we may well discuss briefly the types of 
research needed in reaching our research objectives. Farm man- 
agement research is a study of farming in its economic aspects. 
In its narrower sense it is internal, private economy applied to 
the farm. In its broader sense it includes not only these private 
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economy aspects but environmental elements and certain collec- 
tive aspects as well. 

Let us discuss first the considerations involved on the private 
economy side. The farm is an economic unit, a body of resources 
consisting of land, labor, equipment, and working materials. 
These resources are shaped into an economic organism called a 
farm. We need to know the nature of this unit or organism; hence 
the farm management researcher must study farm organization 
in terms of size, proportions in which the resources are combined, 
the lines of production followed, or, in other words, the selection 
and proportional combination of the farm enterprises, together 
with the complementary and supplementary relationships which 
develop among these enterprises and which are of prime impor- 
tance in determining the nature of the farm organization. 

These resources which make up the farm economic unit have 
value and hence require capital for their acquisition, control, and 
manipulation. This gives rise to the problem of farm finance 
from the private economy point of view. Its study must cover the 
farmer’s problem in determining the source of his funds, his 
means of securing them, his program of investment in both long- 
time and short-time production goods, the contractual relations 
he enters into, the appropriate relations between himself and his 
landlord in the case of rented farms. This financial organization 
is very closely tied up with one of the important tools of man- 
agement, namely, accounting. Farm income and the costs of 
operating the farm constitute a field of analysis for the farmer 
in his administrative capacity, and for the research worker, who 
is seeking to understand the economies of the farmer’s job. 

As a going concern the farm unit must be operated ; hence farm 
management research must interest itself in farm operation, or 
management in the limited sense. This may be considered to 
include the study of the technique of farm operation, or, as we 
preferably call it, farm practice on crops and livestock. 

Finally, this economic unit must have an organizing and di- 
recting head, the nerve center of the organism. This is the farmer 
himself. We must study proprietorship as embodied in the direc- 
tive capacity of the farmer and his family. There would seem to 
be two main functions in proprietorship, that of decision-mak- 
ing, and the execution of these decisions. Decision-making is the 
basis of farm organization and rests back on the psychological 
process of formation of judgments. Execution, or operation, on 
the other hand, is the active carrying out and effectuating of the 
plans and programs involved in the organization. The psycho- 
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logical process back of this function of the farmer is the exercise 
of what we may well term the executive will, which is the driving 
force that gets things done, not only on the farm but in any 
human enterprise. 

It may be argued that the above implies too great an emphasis 
on the individual farm unit and the individual farm. The an- 
swer to this is, first, that regardless of the extent and scope of 
social planning for agriculture, the organization unit cannot be 
dispensed with. The very technique, as well as the economy of 
farming, dictates the organizing of its resources into units of 
lesser or greater size. What the nature, the size, and the actual 
administrative direction of such unit shall be, may vary under 
different national economic policies. But such units must exist 
and their direction must be provided for. A further answer is 
that practically all of the discussion with reference to economic 
planning for agriculture now current in this country recognizes 
the desirability and the necessity of the farm as a unit, and of 
the farmer as an active and responsible agent in its control. 
Hence there is double need of a thoroughgoing study of farm 
organization and operation from the point of view of the in- 
dividual unit. There is, first, the need for creating a basis for 
educating the farmer in his own responsibility and for active 
and intelligent participation in any economic system which may 
be evolved as an outgrowth of national policy, and there is also 
the need of educating the responsible leaders for the develop- 
ment of policy and the organization and execution of programs 
in order that they may keep themselves within the bounds of 
rationality when dealing with the agricultural problem. 

It is not, however, sufficient to study merely the individual 
farm unit in its economic aspects and the problem of the individ- 
ual farmer in organizing and operating such units. It is neces- 
sary, also, for the research man in farm management to acquaint 
himself intimately with the elements of the environment in which 
the individual farm unit grows and functions. Economic units, 
like biological forms, are profoundly influenced and shaped by 
the medium in which they have their inception and development. 
The nature of the organization and the modes of operation of 
farms are determined very largely by a complexity of conditions 
and forces, partly physical and partly economic. These combina- 
tions of influencing factors differ materially in point of time and 
in point of geographical location. From the time standpoint, these 
differences give us our trends in type of farming, and from the 
geographic standpoint, they give us the almost endless differen- 
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tiation which the farm management research worker finds when 
he starts out to acquaint himself with the nature of farming even 
within such a limited area as a single state. It is essential that 
the farm management research worker study this environment 
from the point of view of its influence on the economic unit. This 
sort of causal analysis gives a basis for judgment as to when 
maladjustment is existent in a given type group of farms, geo- 
graphic or otherwise, what the nature of the maladjustment is, 
and frequently gives the most important indication of what di- 
rection the rational readjustment should take. It is one of the 
essential bases of the intimate understanding of farming which 
is so essential in the achievement of any and all of the objectives 
which we have set forth for farm management research. 

This study, both of the internal economy of the farm as an 
economic unit and of its organic relation to the physical and eco- 
nomic environment, affords the only adequate basis for a com- 
prehensive program of national agricultural production adjusted 
to the best use of all the farm resources in the light of the need 
for conservation of soil and with due consideration of the ca- 
pacity of the market to absorb farm products. 


Working Projects and Cooperative Relations 


There remains the task of discussing the specific projects under 
which a national program of farm management research might 
be carried out and of the working relations best suited to carry 
forward the research as outlined above. When the regional agri- 
cultural adjustment project, begun last April, was brought to a 
tentative close with the final conference in Washington during 
the week of November 4, it was the unanimous opinion of those 
concerned with it that there should be a continuation of this work 
on a long-time and more deliberate basis than had characterized 
the work of the emergency project during the season just closed. 
It was also agreed that although the whole problem of adjust- 
ment comprehends many fields of inquiry outside of the field of 
farm management, nevertheless the basic work, as well as the 
general details of readjustment, constituted a farm management 
problem, and it was the general feeling that the work on read- 
justment ought to go forward as a program in which the efforts 
of the states and of the federal agencies should be closely co- 
ordinated. To this end it was recommended that a general cover- 
ing agreement should be entered into between the Experiment 
Stations and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, providing 
for continued cooperation in all such lines of research the pri- 
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mary objective of which is that of determining the rational and 
feasible readjustments in American farming. This recommenda- 
tion was presented to the Experiment Station directors at the 
Land-Grant College meeting in Washington during the week 
of November 18. The plan for continued cooperation was unani- 
mously voted by the directors. It is the informal understanding 
that the general covering agreement which will probably be en- 
tered into between the bureau and each experiment station will 
become a charter for cooperation, the specific lines of work under 
which will be organized and carried out in specific projects under 
separate project agreements. It is also the understanding that 
there will be developed as high a degree as possible of regional 
coordination among the states by regions and with the represen- 
tatives of the Bureau. In other words, what is contemplated is a 
regionalized cooperative research program of the most compre- 
hensive sort. 

The details of this research program have not yet been defi- 
nitely determined. What I am suggesting from this point onward, 
therefore, in the way of specified projects is merely my own 
idea of the directions which this work should take. 

It seems to me that the corner stone of this program should be 
a series of state-by-state studies on readjustment to be partici- 
pated in cooperatively by the state economists and the technical 
and scientific state workers whose contributions are needed in 
various phases of the problem, together with representatives of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The program of research 
under this project should be both broad and comprehensive and 
as detailed and specific as the problem of readjustment demands. 
It should include, first of all, a more exact inventorying of the 
agricultural resources of the state in terms of quality of land, 
amount of farm labor available, and the capital value of farms 
and their improvement and equipment. It should include also a 
more thoroughgoing examination and classification of farms by 
types, both by geographic areas and other groups, than has yet 
been made, together with a painstaking analysis of the relation 
of these types to the nature of the resources and the influence 
of economic conditions. This sort of inventory-taking and causal 
analysis naturally takes the direction of a study in the economic 
geography of the agriculture of the state. Much of this sort of 
work has already been done in state and national type-of-farm- 
ing projects. However, such work has not yet been done in many 
states, and for those in which it has been done much further 
refining and intensification is needed. 
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The project should also include a phase of the economic history 
of agriculture in the state in terms of trends of production, 
trends in the types of farm organization, and the causes of such 
historical changes, not for the sake of history as an end in itself, 
but as a valuable aid in obtaining an adequate understanding of 
the present situation and the probable effects and the feasibility 
of various proposed changes. 

The foregoing are the more general phases of the study. This 
project should also include a systematic examination of the in- 
ternal organization and operation of farms, including the com- 
plementary and supplementary relations between the enterprises 
making up the farming system and the practices followed in pro. 
duction. This is the field in which the largest amount of work 
has already been done. Much material already available can be 
made to serve in this phase of adjustment project. However, in 
most states such information as is available probably needs 
bringing up to date, and there is need of more attention to the 
adequacy of samples and their accurate localization in type-of- 
farming areas and as well as the distribution in the sample of 
farms representing various modifications of the dominant types. 
It is in this phase of the study that the specific work on project- 
ing modified systems of farming and testing them for their prac- 
ticability needs to be done. 

The adjustment project should also include a study of farm 
tenure in so far as it affects the systems of farming and so far 
as it serves as an encouragement or deterrent to rational adjust- 
ments in such systems. This is one of the most important phases 
of agricultural adjustment as indicated by our recent studies. 

With this background of both comprehensive and intensive in- 
formation, and a careful analysis of it, the final step is that of 
determining, by a thoroughgoing and deliberate study of all of the 
factors both internal to the farm and external to it, the desirable 
adjustments and their feasibility. One of the most important 
parts of this phase of the work is a caleulation of just how suc- 
cessfully any given program of readjustment can be carried out 
and what will be its ramifying effects upon the internal organiza- 
tion and operation of the farm, such as labor distribution, costs 
of operation, quality of product that will result, and the effects 
of such readjustment upon the long-time income of the farmer. 

In order that there may be a sufficient degree of uniformity 
and coordination in the work on such projects within all of the 
states of a given region, it is desirable that there be developed 
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an effective program of coordination among the states. It has 
been suggested that for each region a coordinating committee 
consisting of one representative from each state and from the 
federal agencies concerned be set up whose function would be 
to plan, in a general way, the work on such projects and to pro- 
vide as far as possible for division of labor and uniformity of 
attack so far as localized conditions make a uniform attack feasi- 
ble. The working together on a coordinated program was one of 
the most interesting, encouraging phases of the regional adjust- 
ment project to which reference has repeatedly been made. It 
revealed possibilities of increasing the effectiveness of the work 
through such coordination as has never been realized before. 

In addition to the state-by-state studies on farm adjustment, 
there are certain problems of such broad scope as to lend them- 
selves most effectively to a regional rather than a state type of 
project. Such studies tend to be determined by individual com- 
modities which are produced in systems of rather highly spe- 
cialized farming. These have sometimes been called commodity 
studies. The unifying consideration is that of common interest 
and common conditions that make a regional attack and a project 
organization beyond state limits, the most effective program of 
work. For example, such highly specialized products as citrus 
fruit, potatoes, truck crops, apples, and other specialized prod- 
ucts might be taken as subjects for such projects. In addition to 
that, there are certain region-wide interests which may be desig- 
nated by the dominant commodity and which constitute the center 
of problems that might well become the object of a regionalized 
approach. Examples of such studies are the grazing problem in 
the western states, and the wheat problem of the Great Plains 
and other wheat areas. The specific details of such projects would, 
presumably, follow the same general lines as outlined for the 
state adjustment studies but the work would be organized on a 
regional rather than a state basis. 

As a third general phase of this program, there are certain 
broad problems which probably cannot be attacked effectively 
except upon a national basis. These have to do with such things 
as the most desirable volume of production for the nation as a 
whole in the light of all the economic and physical considerations ; 
the geographic distribution of the production of each commodity 
according to the principle of comparative advantage; and the 
competitive relations, both intra-regional and inter-regional, in 
the production of the various agricultural commodities. The 
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working material for such a study would largely come from the 
more particularized research set forth under the state and re- 
gional projects. 

The projects, state, regional, and national, here outlined very 
briefly, do not cover adequately all of the work that should be 
included in a national program of farm management research. 
They do give a frame work, however, for procedure, and it is to 
be hoped that all of the interests involved may get together in a 
unified effort to push forward toward the objectives of farm man- 
agement research. 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS IN FARM MANAGE- 
MENT RESEARCH* 


StantEY W. WaRREN 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


There are two important methods of finding new facts—by 
experimentation and by statistical analysis. The experimental 
method is well adapted to the physical and natural sciences since 
it is possible to hold all factors constant except the one which 
is to be studied. In the field of economics such a procedure is 
generally not possible, making statistical analysis of first im- 
portance in economic research. 

The aim of statistical analysis of farm management problems 
is to obtain information which will help farmers to make more 
money and lead to a better understanding of the agricultural in- 
dustry. This aim must be kept clearly in mind in any discussion 
of research methods. 

Data for studying farm management problems are obtained 
from many different sources. These include accounts kept by 
farmers, survey records, the census of agriculture, crop estimate 
reports and others. 

The first problem in statistical analysis is to prevent or elimi- 
nate errors in the original data. These errors fall into two 
general groups—compensating and non-compensating. Compen- 
sating errors are those which tend to average out if there is a 
sufficiently large sample. The more serious type of error is the 
non-compensating type—errors which represent a definite bias 
in the data. 

Perhaps the most common type of non-compensating error in 
farm management data is omission. This is true of accounts as 
well as survey records. Omissions are usually due to insufficient 
checking of the records or accounts in the field, and to the employ- 
ment of field workers with insufficient training or ability. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on the selection and training 
of those who are to do the field work, regardless of whether the 
information is to be obtained by the accounting or the survey 
method. 

Another common source of non-compensating error is preju- 
diced information. For example, if the average value of property 
were obtained from reports made by farmers to tax assessors, 
it would be much too low. On the other hand, if the average value 
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of the property of the same farmers were obtained from their 
applications for mortgage loans, it would be too high. The cor- 
rect value would lie somewhere between the two figures. If the 
average number of hogs raised is taken from applications for 
quotas, certainly the number will be too high. It is important, 
therefore, that data to be used in farm management research 
be obtained in a strictly confidential manner, and be kept as such 
insofar as any individual record is concerned. The farmers from 
whom the information is obtained must have the assurance that 
it will have nothing to do with loans, taxes, quotas, or the like. 

In studying farm management data, the most important prob- 
lem is that of explaining variations in profits. There are many 
ways of measuring profits. These include return to the operator 
for his labor, return on capital, cash available for family living, 
returns per worker, profit per cow or per acre, and many others. 
No one of these is the best way to measure profits. The best meas- 
ure depends upon the use to which it is to be put. In choosing 
the measure to be used it is wise to choose the one which ex- 


presses the answer desired as nearly as possible in the farmer’s 
way of thinking. 


Cross Tabulations 


There are two important methods of statistical analysis—cross 
tabulations and correlations. 

By ‘‘cross tabulation’’ is meant the grouping of the records, 
accounts, or reports by some factor, and then tabulating other 
factors for each group. In farm management research, this 
method of analysis has been used far more than any other, and 
most farm management principles have been found by this meth- 
od. This method of analysis is just as ‘‘statistical’’ as correlation 
analysis. 

In any cross tabulation it is desirable to tabulate a number of 
important factors in addition to the factor by which the records 
are sorted and the resultant factor which is being studied. For 
example, in studying the relation of milk sold per cow to profits, 
the records would first be grouped by pounds of milk sold per 
cow. For each group the average pounds of milk sold per cow and 
the average profits would be calculated. It would be desirable 
also to calculate for each group the average number of cows, 
the yield of crops per acre, and other important factors. The 
object of tabulating these other factors is to determine the 
amount of interrelationship and to give some information con- 
cerning the extent to which variations in profits in the different 
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production groups may be due to variations in factors other than 
the one by which the records were sorted. 

An example of this point is shown in table 1. The crop index 
(yield of crops in percent of average) was considerably higher 
for the group of farms with the highest production per cow than 
for the group with the lowest production per cow. Therefore, a 
part of the increase in labor income associated with increased 
production per cow must be attributed to higher crop yields on 
the same farms. With the exception of the first group there was 
no apparent relation between the production per cow and the 
number of cows, nor between the production per cow and the 
price of milk. It was therefore concluded that the higher labor 
incomes on the farms with the best cow production were caused 
largely by the better cow production, but were due in part to the 
better crop yields. 


TABLE 1—RELATION OF Pounps oF MiLK SoLpD PER Cow To Various Factors 
Livingston County, New York, 1928 


Pounds of milk sold per cow Average 
Number 
Price of 

of farms Crop Number : Labor 
Group Average index of cows 100 oats income 
Less than 4 ,000 3,061 49 94 12 $2.51 $-—176 
4,000—4 ,999 4,515 61 94 19 2.88 357 
5 ,000—5 ,999 5,498 83 101 17 2.74 471 
6 ,000-6 ,999 6 75 100 16 2.87 677 
7 ,000-7 ,999 7,386 36 105 19 2.86 1,034 
8,000 or more 8,576 25 115 17 2.74 1,697 


After having made a cross tabulation the next problem is that 
of correct interpretation. If the results fit some logical curve, or 
a straight line, they are much more likely to be accurate, than 
if they are scattered without any rhyme or reason. In table 1 
there is a consistent and fairly regular upward trend in labor 
income associated with increased production per cow, so that the 
conclusion that the variations in production were the cause of 
a large part of the variations in labor incomes would appear 
justified. 

Even when the results do fit some logical curve there is still a 
possibility of erroneous interpretation. There is the story about 
the man who sorted a group of farm business records by the 
number of work horses, and found that the farmers with the 
most horses were the most successful. He then concluded that all 
the farmers who had only one team should buy another one. Of 
course, the farmers with the most horses had the largest busi- 
nesses and their greater profits were due to the larger businesses, 
not to the extra horses. This error in interpretation like many 
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others arose from having sorted the records by the wrong factor 
in the first place. 

A farm management report for a highly specialized cash-crop 
area has recently been brought to the attention of the writer. The 
records were sorted by the total livestock sales per farm. The 
group with the least livestock sales, averaging $84 per farm, had 
an average labor income of about $2,500. The group with the most 
livestock sales per farm, averaging $875, had an average labor 
income of about $4,300. The conclusion drawn was that the dif- 
ference of about $1,800 in labor income was caused by a differ- 
ence of about $800 in livestock sales. In this area each farmer 
sells a few livestock products and those who sell the most are, for 
the most part, those who have the largest businesses. An in- 
creased labor income caused by larger businesses in all respects 
was attributed to the increase in the size of a minor enterprise. 
Here again, the error in interpretation arose from sorting the 
records by the wrong factor. If the sort had been made by ‘‘per 
cent of receipts from livestock’? rather than by ‘‘total receipts 
from livestock,’’ the results would have given a better indication 
of the desirability of diversification. Even then, all other impor- 
tant factors influencing profits should have been tabulated, to 
make certain that there were no important interrelationships in- 
fluencing the results. 

Many farm management factors are interrelated, as for ex- 
ample, milk production per cow and crop index in table 1, above. 
In order to study the effect of each of these factors separately, 
each of the groups in table 1 should be sub-sorted by crop index. 
The number of records in some groups in the table is too small 
to permit such a sub-sorting, but by making fewer groups such a 
sub-sort would be possible. In addition to interrelationships be- 
tween farm management factors, there are many pairs of factors 
which have what is known as a joint relationship with profits. 
This means that the effect of one factor on profits depends upon 
the magnitude of the other factor. Size of business, and yield 
per acre are an example of such a pair of factors. The effect of 
yield per acre on income depends on how large the farm is. This 
relationship can only be brought out by grouping the records by 
one factor, and then sub-grouping by the other. 

In making double or multiple sorts, a large number of records 
is necessary. If it is desired to study the combined effect of three 
factors on profits, and if the records are divided into two groups 
according to each factor, there will be eight possible combina- 
tions. If the records fall equally into each combination, it will be 
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necessary to have 160 records in order to have twenty in a group. 
Actually there will usually be some interrelationship between any 
three factors so that the records will not fall equally into each 
of the eight groups. Therefore, it will be necessary to have more 
than 160 records in all, in order to have at least twenty in a 
group. Probably more research workers in farm management 
have been limited by insufficient records than by any other one 
cause. 

In making cross tabulations, and particularly in making dou- 
ble and multiple sorts, the use of punch-card tabulating equip- 
ment is highly desirable. Probably the most important advance 
of recent years in statistical analysis of all kinds has been the 
improvement of these machines. The use of this equipment makes 
it possible to study many more angles of each problem than 
would be practical by any other method of tabulation. If a re- 
search worker is located at an institution where a complete in- 
stallation of such equipment cannot be financed, it will usually be 
possible to arrange for temporary use of equipment at some other 
place. 

In making cross tabulations, or in correlation analysis, the 
type of independent variable to use is important. Ratios should 
be used with extreme care. If it is known that 2/y should be 
large, care must still be exercised in reaching any conclusion 
concerning either 2 or y taken alone. For example, capital turn- 
over is capital divided by receipts. This figure should be small. 
Some have concluded from this that the capital should be small. 
Perhaps a better conclusion would be that the receipts should 
be large. Independent variables also should be removed as far 
as possible from the dependent variable. Showing that larger 
gross receipts means a larger income is presenting what is true, 
but it will not help a farmer a great deal in organizing his busi- 
ness. The farmer wants to know how to get the receipts. Show- 
ing that crop yields, milk per cow, amount of work accomplished 
per man, and other factors are related to profits is very valuable 
in helping a farmer to organize his business. The next step is to 
analyze the data back as far as possible to determine how the 
better crop yields, higher cow production, and better labor effi- 
ciency were obtained. Here the work in agronomy, plant path- 
ology, plant breeding, animal husbandry, and other fields begins. 


Correlation Analysis 


Multiple correlation analysis received great emphasis a few 
years ago, when various improvements in methods of calcula. 
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tion were devised. Regression coefficients as computed by mul- 
tiple correlation have been considered as a method by which the 
change in income due to changing one factor could be found, 
eliminating the effect of all other factors studied. 

If two factors which are believed to have an effect on incomes 
are picked at random, they will fall into one of the following 
groups: 

A. Joint relationship with income. The effect on income due 
to a change in one factor depends on the magnitude of the other 
factor. 

1. Intercorrelation between the two factors. 

2. No significant intercorrelation between the two factors. 

B. Relationship with income not joint. The effect on income 
due to a change in one factor does not depend on the magnitude 
of the other factor. 

1. Intercorrelation between the two factors. 

2. No significant intercorrelation between the two factors. 


Joint Relationships 


When the change in the dependent variable due to a change in 
one independent variable depends upon the magnitude of an- 
other independent variable, the two variables are said to have 
a joint relationship with the dependent. Farm management data 
furnish many examples of these joint relationships. 

A study of 329 farms in northern Livingston County, New 
York, showed that in 1928 the larger businesses made heavier 


TABLE 2—RELATION OF PRODUCTION INDEX* AND PropucTIvE MANn 
Work Units** to Lasor INCOME 


Livingston County, New York, 1928 


Average 
Production Number of ; 
index farms Production Productive man Labor 
index work units income 


Productive man work units below the average 


Less than 80 34 70 360 $—361 
80- 99 46 91 359 234 
100-119 54 109 391 651 

120 or more 17 138 358 1,021 


Productive man work units average or above 


Less than 80 27 70 766 $—840 
80- 99 60 91 812 285 
100-119 58 109 759 1,270 

120 or more 33 131 763 1,931 


* The production index is the production per hen, per sheep, per cow, and per acre, in percentage of the 
average, by productive man work units. 
oo A uctive man work unit is the average amount of productive work accomplished by a man in ten 
hours. The total number of productive man work units on a farm for a year, measures the amount of pro- 
ductive work accomplished on that farm during the year. 
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losses than did the smaller businesses if the production index 
was less than 80 (table 2). If the production index was 120 or 
more, the larger businesses returned the operators the highest 
labor incomes. These results indicate that the effect on the in- 
come of the size of business, as measured by productive man 
work units, depends on how high the production index is. In 
other words, these two factors had a joint relationship with 
labor income. 

A multiple linear correlation analysis was made with labor 
income as the dependent variable (X,) and the following inde- 
pendent variables : 

X,; = productive man work units 
X, = production index 


The coefficients of determination were as follows: 


0.208 
Productive man work units ................ 0.057 
0.265 


This gave a multiple correlation coefficient of R 0.515 
The regression equation as computed from this correlation 
was: 
X, = 33.313 X, + 1.1739 X, — 3450 


This regression equation indicates that when the production 
index is held constant at the average, the number of productive 
man work units is not very important in determining the labor 
income. This is indicated also by table 2, in that the labor in- 
comes made on the large businesses did not vary greatly from 
those made on the small businesses when the production index 
was just below and just above the average. The difference in 
labor income between the large and small businesses was great- 
est when the production index was furthest from the average. 
The linear regression equation does not show this fact. 

In order to show this relationship by correlation methods, 
joint correlation must be resorted to. The equation X, = aX; + 
bX,X, + c, in which X. — production index, and X; = produc- 
tive man work units, was found to fit the data. Using this as a 
basis, a correlation analysis was made with labor income as the 
dependent variable and the following independent variables: 


X; == productive man work units 
X,X; = productive man work units multiplied by 
production index 


= 
= 
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The coefficients of determination were as follows: 


0.327 


This gave a correlation coefficient of R = 0.572. 
The regression equation as computed from this correlation 
was: 
X, = —4.8377 X, + 0.061158 X.X, — 193 


The relation of production index and productive man work 
units to labor income as computed from the linear and joint 
regression equations is shown in table 3. The table as computed 
from the joint regression equation corresponds very closely with 
table 2. The table as computed from the linear regression equa- 
tion does not correspond with table 2. 


TABLE 3—RELATION OF PRopucTION INDEX AND PropucTiIvE Man Work 
Units To Lasor INCOME AS COMPUTED FROM REGRESSION EQUATIONS 


Livingston County, New York, 1928 


Production Linear correlation Joint correlation 
— 360 work units 780 work units 360 work units 780 work units 
(Labor income) (Labor income) (Labor income) (Labor income) 
70 $—695 $—202 $—393 $—627 
90 —29 464 47 327 
110 637 1,130 487 1,281 
130 1,303 1,796 928 2,235 


The linear correlation analysis would lead to the conclusion 
that size of business is much less important than it really is, and 
that an increase in size will always tend to increase the income. 
The joint correlation and cross tabulation both show that size 
of business is very important, but that it is a two-edged sword. 
The linear correlation analysis would lead to the conclusion that 
a given increase in the production index will tend to add as much 
to the income on a small business as it will on a large business. 
The joint correlation analysis and the cross tabulation would 
lead to the conclusion that a given increase in the production 
index will tend to add much more to the income if the business 
is large than if it is small. The multiple linear correlation analy- 
sis not only understates the importance of these two factors but 
also misstates the relationship. 

There are many other joint relationships in farm management 
data. Wherever they exist, multiple linear or curvilinear correla- 
tion analysis will not correctly state the relationship, which can 
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be correctly stated by a cross tabulation or a joint correlation 
analysis. 

In farm management research, joint correlation analysis may 
add somewhat to the results found in multiple sorts. In the ex- 
ample given here, the formula was arrived at by using the double 
sort as a basis to show what the relation was. A formula was used 
which would fit the facts as shown by the double sort. This should 
usually be the method of approach. The value of the correlation 
analysis is not so much in determining a relationship as in stat- 
ing it in precise terms. 

The chief disadvantage of joint correlation analysis as com- 
pared with multiple sorts is the extra time required. Since re- 
search workers are always limited as to time, it will be desirable 
to make a large number of multiple sorts, and to make correla- 
tion analyses for only the most important relationships. 


Intercorrelation Between the Independent Variables 


If there is a high degree of intercorrelation between the inde- 
pendent variables, multiple correlation analysis is almost certain 
to lead to erroneous conclusions. If one of two variables having 
a high degree of intercorrelation is held constant at its average 
value, or at any other value, while the other is varied, we are 
assuming a condition by means of a mathematical formula, which 
is not likely to happen in actual practice. 

An example of several intercorrelated factors is given in table 
4. On the farms with the highest value per acre, the crop yields 
were higher, and the farms were operated more intensively as 
indicated by the fact that the acres decreased and the productive 
man work units increased as the value per acre increased. The 
good land gave the operator a better return for his time, because 
the increased productivity had not been fully accounted for in 
the price. 


A multiple linear correlation analysis was made with labor 


TaBLE 4—RELATION OF VALUE OF REAL EstaTE PER AcRE TO VARIOUS FAcToRS 
Livingston County, New York, 1928 


Value of real estate per acre — Average 
umber 
of Cro Productive Labor 
Group Average farms in _ Acres man work eamuinas 
uni 
Less than $60 $48 77 92 224 549 $895 
$60~— 89 72 191 96 198 545 928 


$90-119 100 84 104 180 591 972 
$120 or more 145 42 109 182 630 1,065 


= 
= 
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earnings as the dependent variable (X,) and the following in- 
dependent variables: 

X,== acres per farm 

X; = productive man work units per farm 

X,= crop index 

X,; = value of real estate per acre 


The relation between the value of real estate per acre and the 
labor earnings as calculated from the regression equation is 
shown in table 5. When all the other factors were held constant 
at their average values, an increase in the value of real estate 
per acre resulted in a marked decrease in labor earnings. By 
holding constant the most usual advantages of higher valued land 
(better yields and more intensive farming), an entirely erroneous 
answer was obtained. 


TaBLE 5—RELATION BETWEEN VALUE OF REAL ESTATE PER ACRE AND 
LaBor EARNINGS 


Livingston County, New York, 1928 


(1) (2) 
Value of real estate Labor oonainas as shown by Labor earnings as calculated 
per acre cross tabulation from regression equation with 
(from table 4) other factors constant* 
$48 $895 $1,244 
72 928 1,029 
100 972 777 
145 1,065 370 


* Acres per farm, productive man work units, and crop index, constant at their average values by 
multiple linear correlation. 


Many pairs of farm management factors are intercorrelated 
in much the same way that value per acre and crop yields are 
intercorrelated. Some of these are size of business and labor effi- 
ciency, crop yields and fertility maintenance, rate of production 
of livestock and feeding practices. Correlation analyses have 
been made which included as independent variables, factors 
which could not possibly vary independently, as for example, per- 
cents of crop acreage in each use. An increase in the per cent 
of the acreage in one use must cause a decrease in the per cent 
in some other use. The results of such an analysis can have no 
value whatever. 

No two independent variables which are highly intercorrelated 
should be included in the same correlation problem. Many errors 
have been made in farm management research because of the in- 
clusion of such pairs of independent variables in the same cor- 
relation problem, and a number of examples of very misleading 
results could be quoted. 

Thus far it has been shown that no two independent variables 
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which are significantly intercorrelated should be used in the same 
correlation problem whether it be linear, curvilinear, or joint. It 
has been shown also that multiple linear and curvilinear correla- 
tion analysis is inadequate when the independent variables have 
a joint relationship with the dependent variable. In farm man- 
agement data, most pairs of important factors fall into one of 


these two groups, which leaves only a limited usefulness for mul- 
tiple correlation analysis. 


Conclusion 


In general, the simpler the form in which the results of any 
statistical analysis are presented, the better. This does not mean 
that the research worker should not be acquainted with, and make 
use of more complicated and precise methods. Many of the more 
complicated statistical measures are particularly valuable in 
helping the research worker to check his own results sufficiently 
to be satisfied that they are correct. 

The results of statistical analysis should (1) be accurate, (2) 
show something worth while, and (3) be presented in as simple 


and concise a manner as possible without omitting important 
points. 


FARM MANAGEMENT RESEARCH IN RELATION TO 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AND 
REHABILITATION’ 


P. L. 
Montana State CoLiece 


Introduction 


A paper discussing all aspects of this assignment in detail 
would be too lengthy. By rehabilitation it is assumed is meant 
both rural rehabilitation in place and resettlement. The relation- 
ship of farm management to the AAA program—or vice versa— 
raises many problems, chiefly regional and national in scope, not 
necessarily identified with rural rehabilitation and resettlement. 
Problems arising out of major shifts in crop and livestock pro- 
duction, growing out of AAA policies and programs, are beyond 
the scope of this paper, since in some cases at least, these prob- 
lems finally seem to rest in national and international politics. 

The discussion will be based upon problems and experiences 
encountered in the rural rehabilitation program in Montana and 
out of contemplated resettlement developments. So far (Decem- 
ber 1, 1935), only six families have been resettled in Montana, 
more or less successfully. Any further developments still are in 
the investigational stage. Approximately 300 rural rehabilitation 
clients have been furnished financial aid to date. 


and Objectives 


The major purpose of the rural rehabilitation program is to 
take farmers off relief. This may be accomplished by helping the 
individual to obtain necessary production factors and to develop 
an economical farm unit. When the program first started, many 
farmers applied for such things as paint for buildings, household 
furniture, fuel, and so on. It is evident, however, that if a number 
of years of farming has not enabled the operator to purchase es- 
sential consumption goods, something is wrong with the plant or 
the use to which it is put. Moreover, at least in Montana, the 
question of agricultural zoning arose. Even if an economic and 
reasonably profitable enterprise can be set up in a certain area, 
should it be done if no substantial community structure can be 
built up and if problems of roads, schools, and other social serv- 
ices cannot be solved cheaply and satisfactorily? In other words, 
the question arose, first, as to what factors make for permanency 


1This paper was read at the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Association at New York, December 28, 1935. 
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in agriculture and, secondly, where are those factors present or 
absent. Should society take upon itself to define desirable and 
slum areas in agriculture, and if so, what period of time should 
be covered in the analysis, and what specific items should be con- 
sidered in the classification? It is always alleged in our western 
plains area that a drouth year is “abnormal”; similarly, that if 
given time, any drouth area will ‘‘come back.’’ Is an area which 
has suffered from prolonged drouth, wind erosion, and over-graz- 
ing to be classed as permanently unfit for farming or may it be 
assumed that progress in agricultural science will permit a com- 
plete regeneration? 

Another problem which has equally interesting implications 
and which is equally difficult of solution concerns the ‘‘standard 
of living’’ to be striven for. One still hears echoes of the demands 
for an ‘‘American’’ standard of living. What is an ‘‘adequate’”’ 
income for the average farm family in Montana, in Georgia, in 
Maine? What is the average cash outlay necessary to provide 
a farm family with medical attention, some opportunity for edu- 
cating the children, some recreation and pleasure, and so on? 
Some people argue that a poor family cannot afford certain 
‘“‘luxuries,’’ such as a radio, hence such items should not be in- 
cluded in a proposed budget. However, when one takes account 
of what people will do, instead of what they ought to do, the prob- 
lem of determining what are the necessary returns from a pro- 
posed farm organization assumes a different aspect. If it is 
argued that ‘‘beggars cannot be choosers,’’ the present relief 
situation and set-up belies it. Moreover, there is a vast difference 
between subsistence and existence in agriculture. 

These are some of the major problems encountered even be- 
fore attempting to analyze various direct aspects of the farm 
management problems in rehabilitation and resettlement. 


Basic Factors in Resettlement Work 


. The most important items bearing on farm management and 

considered in resettlement work may be grouped under the head- 

ings of physical, economic, biological, social and sociological fac- 
tors. 

Physical Factors—The most important basic vneilitonatiia 
' concerns productivity. This again largely is based upon soil, 
: topography, and climate. Most states have a soil classification 
7 of agricultural lands and many have a land classification which 
; shows the various grades of farm and grazing lands, in some 

cases differentiating between dry and irrigated land. In Montana, 
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about one-half of the state has been classified into four grades 
of dry land and five grades of grazing land, based upon produc- 
tivity. Farm lands are classed as number 1 if they produce, on 
the average, 22 bushels of wheat or more per acre on summer 
fallow. Class 4 farm lands produce, on the average, 8-11 bushels 
of wheat per acre on summer fallow. Class 1 grazing land requires 
18 acres or less to carry one 1000-pound steer for 10 months; 
class 5 grazing land requires 56 acres or more. Irrigated lands 
have been classified on the basis of ability to repay construction 
charges. 

The classification of dry farm lands has been checked by using 
data obtained from wheat contract applications under the AAA. 
While the period covered in these applications is only three to 
five years, it is sufficient to provide a check against the original 
classification and against subsequent deterioration through ero- 
sion. This analysis also shows where the doubtful wheat areas 
are located. A map has been prepared, showing not only the yield 
per acre but the total production per farm. Where the total wheat 
production averages only a few hundred bushels per farm, and 
where there is no supplementary livestock or other income, the 
production map and the relief load map coincide fairly closely. 
The land classification maps indicate the doubtful rehabilitation 
areas, at least where wheat is the major enterprise. 

The analysis of irrigated lands has been confined largely to a 
study of actual yields in prospective resettlement areas. Annual 
crop census data are available for all farms on reclamation and 
Indian projects, giving thousands of yield records annually. 
These data have been summarized to show typical results, which 
are used as the expectancy in developing the resettlement pro- 
gram. 

Since Montana’s resettlement areas are located in all parts of 
the state, and since they vary materially both in the range of 
crops possible and in the yields obtained, it would be of consider- 
able value to have a production index which took account of both 
factors. Such an index would be useful also in determining re- 
gional comparative advantage for all crops and all areas, dry 
and irrigated. In the regions of limited choice of cash crops, it 
generally is found that, within limits, the necessary size of unit 
decreases with an increase in the range of possible crops.’ 

Topography generally is an important factor in dry land ag- 
riculture only when it is sufficiently adverse to call for special 


_. 2 Other factors, such as quality of products and market outlets necessarily enter into con- 
sideration. 
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equipment. On irrigated lands, however, even slightly rough 
topography adds materially to costs and is an important factor 
in determining economic size of unit and ability to pay charges. 

Climate—The risk factor in agriculture on account of weather 
cannot be measured accurately because of lack of past and future 
data. However, practically every area has weather records cov- 
ering a sufficiently long period to make an approximation to this 
risk factor. A damaging hailstorm every ten years should call 
for a contingency item of 10 per cent in each year’s cost figures 
or a reduction of 10 per cent in anticipated crop and livestock 
production. Drouth, similarly, can and should be treated as a 
contingent item and provided for in the budget. These factors 
may be of major importance only in the ‘‘marginal’’ weather 
area, the western great plains. However, some weather hazards 
are present in every area, with direct or indirect influence on 
production and income. 

Much of the climatological data published are practically use- 
less from the standpoint of farm management and agricultural 
planning. ‘‘Growing season’’ generally is used to indicate the 
number of days between alleged killing frosts, whether the tem- 
perature in the interval has been 100 degrees or more every 
day or less than 40 degrees every day. ‘‘ Average temperature’”’ 
is equally meaningless. In an area where the weather is ‘‘mar- 
ginal’? for certain crops because of altitude, what is necessary 
to know is the available amount of heat, generally measured in 
terms of ‘‘heat units,’’ the number of day degrees of temperature 
above a certain minimum. In some areas, irrigation practically 
doubles the actual growing season. What is important in such 
areas is information concerning the distribution of growing 
weather, together with some knowledge of heat requirements 
for various crops. 

To determine the adaptation of crops sensitive to heat, such as 
peas, it is more necessary to know the available heat, day by day, 
than growing season or average temperature. An adequate 
analysis of available weather data, by minor areas, is essential, 
even though the records are not sufficiently lengthy to give cer- 
tainty. If the future of weather is unknown, the nearest approxi- 
mation to the economic risks faced in agriculture is an adequate 
analysis of past records and past risks. As time goes on, experi- 
ence will modify the figures in any case. 

It is said that the chief characteristic of weather in some states 
is instability. If this is true, it is ample reason for taking account 
of it in proposed farm management budgets. 


| 
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Economic Factors—The major economic aspects from the 
standpoint of farm management concern the price, cost, and mar- 
ket structure, and the area comparative advantage growing out 
of these. Quality of products, special demands—local and other— 
physical transportation facilities, all must be analyzed individ- 
ually and in relation to the situation in competing areas. Pro- 
posals often are made for producing certain crops in a new area 
without proper study of the competition to be encountered nor 
the effect on other areas. There is, of course, altogether too little 
basic information available on the subject of regional compara- 
tive advantage to furnish anything but approximations. It is 
certain, however, that any contemplated resettlement program 
in the western states must take due cognizance of resultant possi- 
ble complications elsewhere. 

Without sizable consuming markets nearby, the local market 
for truck and produce is decidedly limited for practically the 
entire year. Moreover, if outside markets must be sought by a 
new area, in competition with established trade connections, at 
least the temporary results are chaos and cut throat competition. 
During the past few years it has been common in some areas for 
many unemployed to acquire a cheap truck, purchase unsorted 
produce direct from producers—with or without paying for it— 
and peddling (generally without license) on the streets of nearby 
centers. The experience in Montana along this line has shown 
this practice to cause considerable confusion. 

There is need for reasonably comprehensive market surveys 
and per capita consumption data for all market centers of any 
importance. Such surveys, with an analysis of incoming and out- 
going shipments of various truck, produce, and other locally pro- 
ducable farm products, are necessary before any recommended 
changes can be made in the production pattern of the area, 
especially if such recommendations contemplate a shift from 
using a distant to using a local market. It is realized that a static 
pattern is not workable in a dynamic agriculture; it is also true, 
however, that only careful considerations of some of the current 
problems of regional competition can insure to any material re- 
settlement program a chance to succeed without creating equally 
serious problems than the ones it seeks to remedy. 

One of the most difficult problems encountered in setting up 
farm management and resettlement budgets concerns prices and 
cost rates. If state prices are used, what period should be covered 
in arriving at a reasonable average? Should war year prices be 
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included and are they offset by the low prices of 1931 and 1932? 
An analysis of Montana farm prices, as reported by the Division 
of Crops and Livestock Estimates, shows that the average price 
of wheat from 1908 to 1933, inclusive, was $1.06 per bushel, if the 
years 1917, 1918, and 1919 are included; with these years ex- 
cluded, the average price is $.91 per bushel. For eggs, the differ- 
ence between including and excluding war years is three cents 
per dozen, for sugar beets $.53 per ton. 

In a state of any size, and where conditions differ materially 
between regions, it may be desirable to use district prices. For 
example, a study of local prices in Montana shows that the farm 
price of wheat varies about ten cents per bushel between the high 
and the low price counties. In one county is found an average dif- 
ferential of six cents per bushel for two shipping points located 
50 miles apart, but on different railroads. Six cents per bushel, 
for 20 bushels per acre, amounts to $1.20 per acre; this capi- 
talized means a sizable additional value per acre both for a 
prospective purchaser and for lenders. Two farms of equal physi- 
cal productivity, located one in each area in this county, would 
show a material variation in income and value, even without con- 
sidering differences arising out of variations in cost rates for 
machinery, labor, and so on. 

Some of the important cost items to analyze are depreciation 
and family living. Some resettlement workers originally budgeted 
only for old machinery and equipment, apparently on the as- 
sumption that the supply of used material was inexhaustible and, 
incidentally, to make the budget appear more feasible. With 
practically free machinery and equipment, it was assumed that 
depreciation rates could be figured at 1 to 2 per cent or omitted 
entirely. It is doubtful if many cost items in agriculture are as 
grossly understated as is depreciation. While the rate necessarily 
varies with care, conditions, use, and so on, depreciation and 
obsolescence together generally are inadequately provided for. 

Family living expenses have been included in the farm budgets 
in Montana in order to make certain that the farmer can pay his 
own way. Without including these items, too often the farm value 
is over-estimated and the farmer either cannot meet his obliga- 
tions or impairs his capital. The amount included for family 
living has varied in accordance with location with reference to 
schools, medical services, range in production of consumable 
products, and so on. 

Biological Factors—Most agricultural areas appear to be sub- 
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ject to occasional insect infestations. Grasshopper damage has 
been common in the wheat belt; the white fly has done consider- 
able damage in sugar beet areas; the corn belt has the corn 
borer ; the cotton belt the weevil; and so on. These factors, as long 
as they exist, introduce additional risks into agriculture and must 
be taken account of in farm management plans and budgets. 

Social Factors—The community aspects of agriculture should 
receive considerable attention under the resettlement and AAA 
programs. It is time for American agriculture to ‘‘come of age”’ 
and settle down to the task of building up a stable industry. Much 
farm and community development has awaited the disappearance 
of the ‘‘suitcase’’ farmer and the arrival of the farmer who 
invests in agriculture as a means of earning a livelihood from 
crop and livestock production, rather than from borrowing money 
on increasing land values. Permanent communities can build up 
social organizations and social services based upon a relatively 
stable population pattern.* The community financial and tax 
structure can be sound only if based upon a permanent agricul- 
tural set-up. Moreover, there should be more community respon- 
sibility for agricultural development. For example, it often is 
found that cities and towns encourage and sponsor irrigation 
development in an area, expecting to benefit thereby, without, 
however, offering to carry any part of the burden of such de- 
velopment. 

The relationship of roads, railways, schools, power and gas 
development, and other social services to community development 
needs to be analyzed both from the standpoint of availability and 
costs. The influence of each of these factors upon problems of 
farm organization and management and upon a permanent agri- 
cultural development is too obvious to mention. ‘A desirable 
agriculture would be one established upon a plane of living such 
that the educated young people could be attracted to farming as 
a career, even in years of supposed prosperity. 

A sound resettlement and rehabilitation program must be 
based upon the development of sound and economic farm organi- 
zation plans. To develop a well-rounded farm organization re- 
quires an analysis and inventory of all the physical, economic, 
biological, and social aspects bearing upon the problem, as out- 
lined above. 

Budgetary Analysis—The foregoing discussion has shown the 
general scope of the data to be analyzed in relating farm man- 


* Within limits of changes in birth and death rates. 
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agement to the problems of agricultural adjustment and rehabili- 
tation. In analyzing specific problems and projects in Montana, 
the budgetary approach has been used to determine economic size 
of unit under varying conditions. The area in question is analyzed 
ina general way as to its situation with respect to transportation 
facilities, social services available, population patterns and dis- 
tribution, climate, physical and social advantages and drawbacks. 
The possibilities of developing and maintaining a reasonably per- 
manent and sound community organization is studied from the 
standpoint of population density, schools, tax structure and taxes, 
cooperative organizations, and accessibility to necessary social 
institutions. For example, the distance from grade and high 
schools and accessibility to them has a material bearing upon 
necessary cash income from the farm organization and, hence, 
upon size of unit and intensity. 

The second group of factors studied covers the income phase. 
This involves, first, a study of production possibilities, from the 
standpoint of diversity of products and yields. Production possi- 
bilities on irrigated lands in Montana range from hay only, to 
either of grains, alfalfa, sugar beets, beans, peas, truck crops, 
small fruits, apples, and cherries. Moreover, areas with similar 
crop possibilities do not necessarily have similar soil, topogra- 
phy, or climate. It is necessary, therefore, to analyze in some 
detail the production possibilities in each area involved. To this 
end, a comprehensive analysis of yields has been made, to deter- 
mine typical performance, not only covering a series of years but 
for each class and grade of land. Records for a number of farms 
have been studied for a period of years, to determine the trend 
and the influence of crop rotations. Similar analyses must be 
made for livestock production, that is, carrying capacity of pas- 
tures and available range, production per animal, and so on. 

Next comes a study of markets available. One of the baffling 
problems in this connection concerns prospective competition 
from other areas and the consequent outlook for various prod- 
ucts. Shifts in production always occur in areas having a consid- 
erable range in crop adaptation and often in what has been 
considered basic crops. In some irrigated areas in Montana, there 
has been a shift from wheat to sugar beets as the base crop, or 
from sugar beets to beans. In one or two proposed resettlement 
areas in the state, it has been advocated that farmers produce 
truck crops and berries. Another area already is well established 
in the production of these commodities. This is a problem in 
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regional comparative advantage and may be presumed to be be- 
yond the scope of an analysis of farm management problems, 
However, the prospective production pattern must be determined 
before a farm management budget can be made up.* 

The availability of local markets must be analyzed carefully. 
Often these local markets have a tendency to disappear or be- 
come subject to destructive competition. 

Having established the crop and livestock combinations possi- 
ble from a physical standpoint and from the standpoint of area 
competition and available markets, the next problem concerns 
prices obtainable. This is tied in with quality of products and 
availability of markets. This, in turn, affects gross income and 
necessary size of unit. The problem of working out a representa- 
tive price which may be used in the budget has been discussed 
above. 

The analyses of cost items in the budget should include also a 
certain percentage for contingencies and production risks. De- 
preciation rates are figured on the basis of use rather than time, 
although the latter must be considered in some cases.° Taxes are 
figured on the basis of current and near-future financial and 
social status of the community and county. 

A final factor analyzed concerns the system of farming, to de- 
termine labor, power, and equipment time distribution. Some 
systems of farming require much more equipment than others if 
operations are to be performed timely and satisfactorily. In a 
detailed farm management analysis, the individual operations 
likewise would be analyzed. The production organization then is 
built up from the combination of each operation correlated with 
production data, market, price, and cost data. 

The actual farm plans can be worked out through budget 
analyses of different crop and livestock combinations. Given the 
yields and the unit requirements of feed for various classes of 
livestock, the number of acres per unit of livestock can be de- 
termined and summarized, as shown in table 1. 


TaBLeE 1. Unit Livestock REQUIREMENTS 


Animal Acres of Tons of Acres of Bushels of Acres of Total 
pasture alfalfa alfalfa grain grain acreage 

1 dairy cow -50 2.5 1.25 25.0 Be | 2.47 
1 yearling heifer .35 1.0 .50 5.0 .15 1.00 
.50 3.0 1.50 15.0 .43 2.43 
1 sow and 5 pigs .50 5 .25 100.0 2.85 3.60 


4It may be possible to shift a base crop from a major to a supplementary enterprise in some 
areas, but generally only within narrow limits and generally not without also necessitating 4 
shift in size of unit. 

5See “Farm Organization as Affected by Mechanization,”’ Bulletin No. 295, Montana State 
College, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1933. 
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Next, the cropping program, rotations, yields, and crop ex- 
penses are analyzed and, finally, total farm income and farm 
expenses. From these various budgets may be determined the 
most adaptable and profitable crop and livestock combinations 
for each farm and each area. A summary of four such budgets is 
shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2. SuMMARY OF BupGEetT ANALYSES 


Size of unit 
Item 
80 acres 100 acres 120 acres 160 acres 

Horses 4 5 6 8 
Dairy cows 5 5 10 10 

wes 50 50 _ _ 
Fat lambs 40 40 —_ — 
Sows 2 2 6 6 
Alfalfa 30 31 29 32 
Barley 13 £14 27 27 

ats 5 6 
Wheat oe 14 15 24 
Peas 9 10 15 30 
Potatoes 3 3 6 10 
Pasture 12 13 14 15 
Total cropped acres 60 77 98 129 
Per cent in feed crops 80% 65% 63% 50% 
Number of animal units 30 2 26 
Gross income $1,464.80 $1,694.20 $2,365.60 $3,359.00 
General Expenses 1,034.52 1,165.39 1,473.67 1,775.58 
Net income to farm® 430.29 528.81 891.95 1,583.42 


® This amount is available for family living, payment of interest, and so on. 


For any area, a number of these budgets can be worked out to 
test proposed farm organizations and to analyze the relationships 
of various farm management factors to particular crop and live- 
stock combinations. Results obtained from this method generally 
can and should be checked against farm management field survey 
data. It is probable, however, that much of such survey data also 
are estimates. 

Conclusion 


The resettlement, rehabilitation, and AAA programs offer a 
distinct challenge to the validity of farm management technique 
and development. Up to now, farm management, to a large extent, 
has been a matter of opinions, generally expressed in countless— 
often unread—bulletins. Now, a practical farm management pro- 
gram is called for. How large shall farm units be on irrigated 
land, where the range in crop production is narrow, is wide; 
where yields are relatively high, but uncertain, low but certain, 
and so on? What crop and livestock combinations shall be recom- 
mended for each area, after taking due account of regional com- 
petition, markets, labor supply, labor, power, and equipment dis- 
tribution, supplementary and complementary relationships, and 
So on? 

These are practical problems. Failure to take account of all 
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the factors bearing upon this problem, or failure to give each its 
proper weight, is serious when dealing with actual rather than 
hypothetical cases. The farm management workers advising the 
resettlement, rehabilitation, and AAA programs cannot afford 
to be wrong; people are at stake. 
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NOTES 


(Editorial Note: Dr. H. B. Price, Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington, 
Kentucky, is the associate editor in charge of the Notes. Manuscripts for this section 
of the JourNnAL should be addressed to him.) 


WHAT IS PART-TIME FARMING? 


Recent part-time farming studies have been made largely for direct use, 
either by governmental agencies or by individuals partaking in the back- 
to-the-land movement. It is therefore in point at this time to review the 
varying interpretations that have been given to the term “part-time farm- 
ing” and to clarify the concept of part-time farming and outline types of 
part-time farms. While it is the prerogative of a researcher to construct 
his own definition as long as it is reasonable and strictly adhered to, there 
is need for a careful analysis of concepts and definitions in any new type 
of research project “especially (in) one which is likely to be repeated in 
other states . . . so that others can follow the results closely.”? The purpose 
of this paper is to assist in the filling of this need by analyzing the defini- 
tions that have been used thus far and by suggesting a method whereby 
the results of future studies may be more comparable. 


Variety of Definitions in Use 


In the first part of this paper, the definitions of part-time farming used 
in studies by eight different agencies will be considered: 

1. The United States Bureau of the Census, 1930. 

2. Department of the Interior, Division of Subsistence Homesteads, Study of 

Part-time Farming in 33 states in 1934 through the Civil Works Administration. 

3. Agricultural Experiment Station, University of California, “Part-Time Farm- 

ing for Income,” by Adams and Wann, Bulletin 581, 1934. 

4. Storrs Experiment Station, Connecticut State College, “Types of Farming in 
the Eastern Connecticut Highland,” by Davis, Bulletin 191, 1933; “Part-time 
Farming in Connecticut—a Preliminary Survey,” by Davis and Salter, Bulletin 
201, 1935; “Part-Time Farming in Connecticut—A Socio-Economic Study of 
the Lower Naugatuck Valley,” by Salter and Darling, Bulletin 204, 1935. 

. Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Maryland, “Part-Time and 

Small-Scale Farming in Maryland,” by Walker and DeVault, Bulletin 357, 1933. 

6. Agricultural Experiment Station, Massachusetts State College, “Part-Time 
Farming in Massachusetts,” by Rozman, Bulletin 266, 1930. 

7. New York College of Agriculture, Cornell University, “Some Preliminary Re- 
sults of a Study of Part-Time Farms in Chemung and Tompkins Counties,” 
by Hood, mimeographed, 1933. 

8. Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, “Rural Homes for Non-Agricultural 
Workers,” by Morison and Sitterley, Bulletin 547, 1935. 


or 


Part-time farming, in the prevalent conception, immediately implies 
the combination of a small amount of farming with an occupation not 
connected with the farming. In this paper we shall see how many studies 
approach the same general concept of part-time farming and how many 
agree on specific parts of the definition by considering the definitions used 
in the above-listed studies, first from the non-farm point of view and 
secondly from the standpoint of the farming enterprise. 


1“Research Method and Procedure in Agricultural Economics,’ Social Science Research 
Council, 1928, Vol. I., p. 39. 
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The first and broadest question to be raised is whether any reference 
is made to either non-farm income or occupation in the definitions used. 
Of the eight studies, all but the Connecticut studies make such a reference. 
In Connecticut, the sole criterion of part-time farming is the amount of 
farming activity, but the part-time farms are subclassified as with or 
without outside labor. In this respect, the part-time farms with outside 
labor approach the general part-time farming concept of the other seven 
studies. 

Of the seven studies remaining, in all but one an occupation other than 
farming is essential to the definition. In the Maryland study, reference 
is made only to “other sources of income” which presumably may or may 
not be from an actual non-farm occupation. 

There are, then, six of the studies in which a “non-farm occupation” is 
included in the definition. But of these six, two make important exceptions. 
The Ohio report includes “retired couples, widows and disabled persons” 
who obviously do not have an occupation other than farming. In the 
Massachusetts bulletin, although “two or more months a year in outside 
work” is required of those with an outside occupation, a group of retired 
people is included. 

We may say, then, that only four investigations actually require an 
occupation other than farming as a consideration in the definition, yet 
further exceptions are taken for the unemployed. The CWA study includes 
those with an outside occupation, but “whether or not employed at that 
occupation at present.” The Ohio survey also, which has already been 
noted to include retired people, disregards the number of weeks devoted 
to the non-farm occupation in limiting its classification. Two other studies 
which state no exceptions to the requirement of a non-farming occupation, 
give evidence in their reports that such exceptions were made. Although 
the California definition requires “a substantial part of (the) income from 
a more or less regular employment ... apart... from farming,” mention 
is made of one person in the sample who “earned but $15 owing to con- 
tinued illness.” The New York survey, which demands a “large portion 
of income from some occupation other than farming,” classifies 4 per cent 
| — as “incapacitated” for outside labor and 2 per cent as “unem- 
ployed.’ 

From the standpoint of an occupation other than farming, then, only 
the definition used by the U. S. Census really requires employment at a 
non-farm job. But this definition has been termed “rather rigorous .. . 
particularly (in) the requirement of 150 days of outside work.” 

We may now consider the definition of part-time farming from the 
standpoint of the farm enterprise. The common conception of part-time 
farming implies the operation of a small-scale or subsistence farm. All 
of the studies in question refer, in their definitions, to farming activities 
in some way or another; so the first question is whether or not there is 
any upper limit to the amount of farming done. Three of the eight surveys 
(California, New York, and the CWA) have no maximum limitations. 
Of the five definitions setting an upper limit, three have a strict standard 
and two, in a less definite way, exclude “full-time” farming. The U. 5. 


2“Part-Time Farming,” by J. D. Black and David Rozman in Research in Farm Manage- 
ment, Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 13, 1932, p. 284 
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Census classification includes only those farms from which the total value 
of farm products is less than $750. The Maryland study is limited to 
farms of less than 20 crop acres, and the Connecticut definition eliminates 
farms of 150 or more productive farm man work units. The Massachusetts 
study excludes farms if “grown-up sons or hired men worked on the farm 
on a full-time basis” but includes those where “the operator and members 
of his family were all working on the farm on a part-time basis . . . even 
though occasionally some help was hired.” And in the Ohio report, “if 
the farming required the full-time year-round effort of one or more mem- 
bers of the family or a hired man . . . it was considered a full-time farm” 
but not if “the farming enterprise required the entire efforts of one or 
even several people for a part of the year.” Whether or not the last two 
given definitions set a clear-cut upper limit to the amount of farming 
activity on part-time farms must be left to the reader. 

Lower limits to the amount of farming activity vary as widely as the 
upper limits. In three studies and in a part of another are there no mini- 
mum limitations set to the amount of farming. The New York and Ohio 
studies require only that “the person live in the country,” or “rural or 
semi-rural areas.” In the Ohio study, part-time farming means, agricul- 
turally, the production of “any part” of the family living from the land. 
In one section of the Massachusetts survey, there is “no limit as to size 
of landholdings or amount of output.” 

In other reports, lower limits are placed on the farming business, but at 
varying points and on different bases. The U. 8S. Census requires that 
part-time farms first meet the definition of a farm: three or more acres 
of land or $250 worth of products. The Connecticut reports use the census 
limitation of three acres of land, but recognize the existence of a large 
number of part-time farms of less than this acreage. The CWA survey 
requires one-half acre of land and the production of a “substantial part 
of the family food supply.” In certain sections of the Massachusetts sur- 
vey, a minimum of $100 worth of farm products is set. The California 
definition gives no immediately recognizable limitation although it is 
stated that “part-time farming for income occupies a middle position 
between commercial farming... and the small farm home. . . operated 

.. without thought of any appreciable sales of the commodities thus 
produced.” Part-time farming thus conceived implies an “appreciable” 
— of sales, but seven of the cases included have “no sales” of farm 
produce. 

The need of extreme care in interpreting, and the impossibility of 
comparing, results among part-time farming investigations is thus indi- 
cated in the wide discrepancies between different concepts and definitions 
of part-time farming. It is most probable that the vagueness of some 
definitions, the numerous exceptions to others, and the lack of compara- 
bility among all of them are due to three circumstances: first, that the 
field is a new one and has demanded a startling increase of attention; 
second, that the need for some information has been pressing; and third, 
that in most states there have been no sample surveys of all farms of all 
types to provide a clear-cut basis for segregating part-time farms from 
other types of farms. It is likely that, particularly due to this last reason, 
some studies have been made without the investigators knowing what 
type of farming they wished to study, with the result that even after the 
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studies were completed it remained difficult to define the type of farming 
which had been analyzed. 

The need of a reasonable and workable concept will become increas- 
ingly important as further studies of a more pointed nature are under- 
taken. There is need for developing a philosophy and a method of 
approach; otherwise our approach to studies for subsistence homestead 
programs, to the peculiar accounting problems involved in part-time 
farming, and to studies of the family organization of part-time farms, for 
instance, may be badly skewed. 


Towards Uniform Definition and Classification 


It may be that we need an entirely new terminology coupled with an 
acceptable method of subdividing “part-time farms” into more homo- 
geneous groups. Already some suggestions are apparent such as the term 
“rural homes for non-agricultural workers” in Ohio; “part-time farming 
for income” and “small farm homes” in California; and “part-time farms 
with outside labor” and “commercial outside labor farms” in Connecticut. 

The next step, then, is to outline a part-time farming concept in order 
that the results of future studies may be more useful and comparable and 
in order that new research problems in part-time farming may be ap- 
proached with decision and understanding. 

The problem of setting up a workable concept of part-time farming is 
not to be solved by accepting any one of the definitions used in the above- 
mentioned studies. Our results will be more constructive and less difficult 
to apply if we attempt to outline a broad part-time farming concept and 
organize a classification of types of part-time farming. In other words, 
we may draw a wide definition of the field so that well-defined surveys 
may be conducted as studies of particular aspects of the whole part-time 
farming situation. But if “part-time farming” is to be conceived in such a 
general way as to include the more important and universal considera- 
tions, either part-time farming studies of the future must be directed at 
a particular type of part-time farming or the analyses must be made by 
classes of the total cases reported so that comparisons will be possible. 

In the broadest sense, “part-time farming” must include some farming 
activity, yet the farming must not be of a full-time commercial nature 
unless there be some other occupation coupled with it. 

We may suggest a possible means of subdividing types of part-time 
farming on the basis of the amount of farming. Ranging from the greatest 
to the least amount of farming, we may arbitrarily choose the terms 
“commercial,” “semi-commercial,” “residential,” and “suburban” part- 
time farming. 

If this division is used the problem becomes one of defining the limits 
of the subclasses. The immediate question that arises is upon what basis 
should such lines be drawn: acres, income, value of products, man work 
units, or some other index? To answer this question, however, would be 
to raise a discussion of a broader topic than is the subject of this report. 

In order to avoid making a set of definitions which would require the 
scrapping of all the work that has been done, we may take as a starting 
point the census minimum requirement of a farm, three acres of land or 
$250 worth of products. The proposed suburban part-time farming group 
can be segregated out to include all part-time farms not meeting the census 
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minimum limits. But we must distinguish between this group and the 
house-lot city dwellers with their tiny sidewalk-border gardens. To do 
this, the CWA study limitation of one-half acre of land appears reason- 
able. We can define the suburban part-time farming class, then, as in- 
cluding those families engaging in any farming activity who live on 
one-half acre or more of land but not over three acres and who produce 
less than $250 worth of farm products. This group falls below the census 
definition and all the other classes of part-time farms should at least meet 
the census farm requirements. 

The next higher groups, from the agricultural point of view, will be the 
residence and semi-commercial, if our nomenclature is acceptable. Per- 
haps, these two classes may be lumped together simply as semi-commercial 
or non-commercial part-time farms. The essential difference between the 
residential and the semi-commercial groups is that the former should have 
so little stock and equipment that they have no sales of farm products 
while the latter may be in a position to have some surplus for sale. The 
defining line between these groups may be whether or not any products 
are sold, if the distinction is made on an income basis; whether or not the 
total value of farm products is over, say, $250; whether there are, for 
instance, over ten acres of tillable land; or whether there are more than 
fifty farm man-work units. Whatever type of standard is used, the resi- 
dence part-time farms should not be able to report much more than 
subsistence enterprises. 

If the lower farming limit for semi-commercial part-time farming is 
the upper limit for the residence group, the question of separating semi- 
commercial from commercial part-time farms arises. The commercial 
part-time farms should have the agricultural characteristics of any regu- 
lar commercial farm. Here again the line may be drawn on any one of 
the several bases: 150 man-work units, for instance; a certain total value 
for farm products, probably $500 or $750; a certain value of products sold 
such as $100; or a certain amount of tillable land. 

In every study some definite basis of classification should be chosen, 
expressed clearly and followed rigorously. It appears that at least for 
some sections of the country, the man-work unit is the clearest and most 
definite. In other areas, different bases may be used. The important point 
is that regardless of the unit of delineation, certain types of part-time 
farms should be recognized in order to clarify universes of study. 

All the foregoing suggestions for recognizing part-time farms of various 
classes have been made without reference to outside labor. But it is clear 
that all that is necessary is to subdivide the above listed classes into those 
with and those without outside occupations. The amount of off-farm labor 
that may be considered significant is a particularly important issue in 
regard to the commercial part-time farms. In this group, the “rigorous” 
census requirement of 150 days of outside labor might be applied; or else 
a more elaborate system of per cent of total man-work units or per cent 
of total income might be used to determine whether or not a certain 
amount of off-farm labor is sufficient to put a full-time commercial farm 
into the commercial part-time classification. 

So far as the three groups below the commercial class are concerned, a 
minimum of 25 days or of two months might be employed. Then all the 
unemployed would fall into the suburban, residential, or semi-commercial 
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part-time farming groups without outside labor. If these suggestions are 
followed, it will be possible for investigators to take records only on part- 
time farms where real outside work is engaged in, or to include widows, 
disabled, etc. as they wish. In any event, there will be a subclassification 
by which these different kinds of part-time farming may be segregated 
and by which others will be able to understand and compare the results. 

One further question arises, and that concerns the outside employment 
of family members other than the farm operator. At present, it seems to 
the writer that farms on which outside employment is engaged in by the 
wife, sons or daughters constitute an important phase of part-time farm- 
ing. However, decision on this point need cause no confusion except in 
regard to the commercial group if the suggestions here made are accepted. 
In the other groups of part-time farms, the presence of a non-farm occu- 
pation forms a basis of subdivision of part-time farm classes but does not 
decide exclusion or inclusion in the part-time farming concept. Again, the 
most logical solution appears to add a subdivision of the part-time farm- 
ing types on the basis of what member of the family works at an occupa- 
tion other than farming. 

In outline, then, our part-time farming concept includes those families 
living on one-half acre or more of land who engage in any farming 
activity but who do not engage in full-time commercial farming unless 
some family member works at an occupation off the farm. Of course, to 
put this to its best use requires, as noted above, a clear basis for deciding 
what a full-time commercial farm is and how much outside labor on such 
a farm is significant. Of the farms coming under this broad concept the 
following types are recognized: 


1. Commercial Part-time Farms—requiring: Three or more acres of land, a full- 
time commercial farm (on any of several bases) with outside labor (over a 
certain number of days, percentage of income, percent total man-work units, 
or some other minimum). 

a. Outside Labor of Operator, or 
b. Outside Labor of Others 

2. Semi-Commercial Part-time Farms—requiring: Three or more acres of land, 
and more than subsistence farming (on any of several suggested bases). 
a. No Outside Labor 
b. Outside Labor of Operator 
c. Outside Labor of Others 

3. Residential Part-time Farms—requiring: Three or more acres of land, sub- 
sistence farming not to exceed home use (on any of several possible bases). 
a. No Outside Labor 
b. Outside Labor of Operator 
c. Outside Labor of Others 

4. Suburban Part-time Farms—requiring: One-half or more acres of land but not 
over three acres nor more than $250 worth of products. 
a. No Outside Labor 
b. Outside Labor of Operator 
c. Outside Labor of Others 


We should recognize the existence of a large group of families living on 
one-quarter to one-half acre of land. However, it does not seem reasonable 
to include this group under “part-time farming.” 
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Without setting up arbitrary and rigid definitions, supposedly “supe- 
rior,” we have shown in this paper, first, that the present confusion of 
part-time farming concepts and definitions has made it impossible to 
compare results of studies and very difficult to interpret the results of 
some of them, and secondly that it is possible to outline a broad “part- 
time farming” concept within which classes may be defined so that studies, 
organized in relation to part-time farming types, may be compared and 
understood. 


Leonard A. Salter, Jr. 
Connecticut State College 


THE USE OF PASTURE IN THE ECONOMIC PRODUCTION 
OF FLUID MILK IN DELAWARE 


The Agricultural Adjustment Administration has advanced a program 
of limiting the use of grain and making more extensive use of pasture in 
feeding dairy cattle in the eastern fluid milk area. It holds that this pro- 
gram would offer a practical means of controlling milk production. This 
contention probably has an economic basis for the northern states of the 
eastern fluid milk area. However, a recent study made at the Delaware 
Agricultural Experiment Station raises some question about this conten- 
tion for the State of Delaware and possibly for some of the other states 
on the southern border of the eastern fluid milk area. 

The largest dairy area in Delaware is located in the 51- to 80-mile milk 
shipping zones in reference to the Philadelphia market. The dominant 
type of soil in the dairy area is a fairly heavy clay loam. The summers 
are warm and temperatures of 90 degrees are not uncommon. The average 
precipitation is about forty-four inches. 

This study indicates that the acreage of pasture per animal unit nor- 
mally has no significant influence on the amount of milk produced per 
cow. That is, when allowance is made for differences in the amount of 
grain fed, those dairymen who have an average of 2.2 acres of pasture per 
animal unit normally produce no more milk per cow than those dairymen 
who have an average of one acre of pasture per animal unit. It is true 
that during a reason of abnormally heavy rainfall, such as 1928, the 
farms which had the larger acreage of pasture per cow produced 7.3 per 
cent more milk per cow than those farms with the smaller acreage of 
pasture. However, during 1929 and 1930, which were seasons of normal 
rainfall, the difference in the average milk production per cow on the 
farms with the larger acreage of pasture per cow and on the farms with 
the smaller acreage of pasture was negligible. 

For the three-year period, 1928-1931, the average labor income for the 
farms with the smaller acreage of pasture per cow was $642, whereas the 
average labor income for the farms with the larger acreage of pasture 
was $453. It is apparent that the carrying charges on the addition 
acreage of pasture when there was no significant increase in the returns 
from the dairy would reduce the net income. However, the situation has 
even greater significance. The farms with the smaller acreage of pasture 
per cow had an average of 9.6 cows per 100 tillable acres, whereas the 
farms with the larger acreage of pasture had an average of 6.6 cows per 
100 tillable acres. Those farms which had the larger acreage of pasture 
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per cow had reduced the number of cows per 100 tillable acres and were 
thus carrying on a less intensive system of dairy farming. For an area 
which lies within the shadows of one of the best fluid milk markets in the 
East, such a system of management at once becomes subject to question, 
especially in view of the fact that there is no high-acre-value crop suited 
to this area. This study indicates that those farms which had an average 
of 5.5 cows per 100 tillable acres had an average labor income of $124, 
whereas those farms which had an average of 10.7 cows per 100 tillable 
acres had an average labor income of $888. Approximately 11 cows per 
100 tillable acres, then, is the most economic rate of intensity of dairy 
farming in Delaware. Those dairymen who reduced their rate of intensity 
to an average of 6.6 cows per 100 tillable acres in an effort to increase the 
acreage of pasture per cow, apparently by so doing reduced their size of 
business and impaired their efficiency in the use of labor and management. 

It 1s not maintained that pasture has no influence in improving milk 
production. It is common knowledge that spring pasture does stimulate 
milk secretion. However, this stimulus in Delaware apparently is gotten 
whether the acreage of pasture per animal is large or small. Practically 
all of the pasture in the dairy area in Delaware is in the crop rotation. 
Dairymen usually turn their herds onto pasture about May 15. By about 
July 1 the pasture normally is grazed to the ground and remains in that 
condition the remainder of the season, possibly with the exception of a 
short period in the fall. It appears that because of the warm summers 
and because of the type of soil Delaware pasture normally goes into a 
semi-dormant condition about July 1. The pasture season proper extends 
over a period of only about six weeks. 

The conclusion at this point may be that the solution of this problem 
would be for the dairymen to give more attention to pasture fertility. The 
Agronomy Department of the Delaware Agricultural Experiment Station 
has conducted some extensive tests on pasture fertility using various fer- 
tilizers and barn-yard manure. These tests show that the fertilizer treat- 
ment does stimulate pasture growth during the early spring when not 
especially needed. However, during the summer months the treated plots 
produce practically no more pasture than the untreated plots. Apparently 
Delaware pasture goes into a semi-dormant condition during the summer 
months despite any fertility treatment that can be given it. Although 
Delaware is within the eastern fluid milk area, yet her warm summers 
and her type of soil evidently definitely put her out of the natural pasture 
section of the East. 

However, the results of this study apparently will not alter greatly the 
cropping system in the dairy area. From the standpoint of soil fertility 
and of maintaining a balance between land cost and labor cost it is not 
practical to maintain a too intensive cropping system on this grade of 
soil. The utilization of a considerable portion of this land in pasture, and 
possibly in mixed hay, is a sound farm management practice. These 
results should, however, allay the theory that the acreage of pasture is an 
important factor in the economic production of milk in Delaware and 
possibly in some of the other states on the southern border of the eastern 
fluid milk area. 

R. O. Bausman 


University of Delaware 
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Wheat and the AAA, by Joseph S. Davis. Washington: The Brookings 
Institution. 1935. Pp. XVII, 468. $3.00. 


Few people are better qualified to make an analysis of the AAA wheat 
program than Dr. Davis. He has been in intimate touch with our wheat 
problems for many years, through his connections at the Food Research 
Institute, as economic adviser to the Farm Board, and through his close 
contacts with the Wheat Section of the AAA. 

Dr. Davis’ study was made on behalf of the Brookings Institution. 
Other preliminary reports already had been published by this institution 
dealing with the wheat, dairy, corn-hog, and cotton programs. 

Chapter I gives a well-rounded discussion of the background of the 
adjustment act, beginning with pre-war developments. One interesting 
thing appears in this connection, namely the implication that wheat prices 
were held artificially high by speculators in 1928-29. 

Chapter II gives an account of the AAA setting, its background and 
development. The various farm organizations probably will feel that they 
have been given insufficient credit for the development of the AAA pro- 
gram.’ They no doubt also would argue that a program has two aspects, 
developing the idea and, secondly, getting the idea into practical opera- 
tion. 

Chapters III and IV deal with the sign-up campaign of 1933 and 1934 
and the problems encountered. Many wheat farmers will disagree with 
the statement on pages 89-90, in connection with the applications for 
wheat contracts, that “Such padding appears to have been more prevalent 
in areas with extensive seed-loan experience, where farmers had become 
accustomed to exaggeration and tended to carry it over into their appli- 
cations for wheat contracts.” Many will question such a sweeping state- 
ment; there are some who feel that the Division of Crop and Livestock 
Estimates was slightly in error on their figures. State data no doubt were 
more accurate than county data. In many counties, however, it is un- 
questionable that the trends into or out of wheat were not sufficiently 
recognized. 

It might be mentioned here that the implication usually is given that 
the base period chosen for the wheat contract is not “representative.” This 
inference is particularly prevalent in certain portions of the Northwest, 
where it was felt that 1931 was not “normal” because of extreme drought. 
It is probable that, for weather, whatever is is “normal’”—certainly an 
occasional—or oftener—drouth in parts of the Northwest appears to be 
a “normal” occurrence. This risk factor in agriculture has never been 
sufficiently analyzed and measured. 

Chapter V deals with benefit payments. Dr. Davis states that no effort 
was made to distribute the payments in accordance with services ren- 
dered, relief needed, or the best way to promote business recovery. He 
concludes that payments are made for not producing. This latter has been 
a favorite argument on the part of opponents of the program and Dr. 
Davis’ statement will lend some weight to it. 

The next five chapters, respectively, discuss Processing Taxes, Grain 
Exchange Regulations, Surplus Relief Operations, the Pacific Northwest 


1 See also page 241 where it refers to “his” plan (M. L. Wilson’s). 
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Export Agreement, and the International Wheat Agreement. These chap- 
ters give a comprehensive analysis of these various side-issues of the AAA. 
One interesting thing appears on page 188 in a quotation from Dr. Eze- 
kiel, justifying the processing tax. Dr. Ezekiel says: “In return for this 
higher price for farm products it promises to city dwellers a definite in- 
crease in demand for industrial products, which will create jobs, reduce 
unemployment, and help restore prosperity.” This sounds almost like Dr. 
Townsend’s philosophy. 

Chapter XI gives the early results of the wheat program. The statement 
on page 352 that “the program tended to attract those who were in any 
case intending to plant no more than 85 per cent of their base acreage, 
and for these the adjustment payments were virtually a windfall” is with- 
out any substantiation and certainly open to considerable doubt. Of 
course, it is difficult for one person to answer for the entire country, but 
in large parts of the spring wheat area the statement is not true. An 
evaluation of the results of any innovation, especially at a time when 
other far-reaching changes are taking place, always is difficult, as is 
pointed out by Dr. Davis himself on page 370. In fact, he states that “its 
results to date have been more or less obscured by other influences. ... ” 

Chapter XII deals with attitudes toward the wheat program. Dr. Davis 
states that the program “has won neither vigorous condemnation nor en- 
thusiastic endorsement.”* It is pointed out, however, that ex-president 
Hoover, Norman Thomas, the flour millers, and the grain trade have 
criticized the program, at times apparently with considerable vigor. Re- 
garding the attitudes of farmers toward the wheat program, one cannot 
but wonder why the poll of Hoard’s Dairyman, March, 1934, is quoted 
by Dr. Davis, if, as he states, the vote is small and biased because dairy- 
men do not participate in the program, and they have to pay higher prices 
for feed, flour, and bread. Even though the limitations are noted, 4909 
dairy farmers should not be implied as speaking for agriculture. The 
Farmers’ Union animosity toward the wheat program seems overstated, 
particularly in view of the sign-up in strong Farmers’ Union states. 

Chapter XIII deals with the outlook for the wheat program. Dr. Davis 
concludes that a solution of the United States wheat situation hinges upon 
adjustments in the world wheat situation; tariffs are still high, export 
outlets are restricted, world wheat consumption still remains low. The 
book was published before details of the new wheat program were an- 
nounced, hence some statements relative to prospective changes may have 
been modified somewhat. 

The final chapter gives Dr. Davis’ appraisal of the wheat program. He 
concludes that administratively the program was handled as well as gov- 
ernment can handle anything. However, the plan has not shown its ability 
to raise farm prices materially; practically all the advance in wheat prices 
has been due to drought, the tariff, and dollar depreciation. On page 361, 
wheat prices are said to have remained far above an export level because 
speculators and others would not sell. Is it possible that the prospects 
for higher prices due to the AAA program may have induced holding? 
Dr. Davis feels that prices would have been enhanced some by the AAA 
if there had been no drought, but the increase would have been considera- 
bly less than it was. He does not believe that any present or proposed 


? Page 370. 
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measures can attain a parity price objective. The major achievement of 
the program has been to raise farm income of wheat growers (through 
adjustment payments). 

Dr. Davis doubts if the wheat program was necessary to avert a social 
revolution. There is, of course, a certain sense of futility in arguing what 
might have happened; many people feel, however, that the farm situation 
in many states was getting rather tense by 1933, and that something had 
to be done. Obviously, that something would not need to be a wheat 
program; debt moratoria, and similar palliatives may have been substi- 
tuted. 

Dr. Davis thinks that the program has a tendency to freeze into our 
wheat production pattern certain objectionable items, such as caused by 
using the same historical base, keeping poor land in cultivation, and so on. 
The small changes in the 1936-1939 contracts, together with the various 
land programs, such as resettlement, submarginal land purchase, and the 
like, should remedy this difficulty in part. 

Some export subsidy plan such as the Pacific Northwest export sub- 
sidy plan, has limited favorable results, if handled on a limited scale 
so as to prevent resistance to it by other exporting as well as importing 
countries. However, “Freer play of economic forces” is held out as the 
solution of the world wheat surplus problems. An explanation of the mean- 
ing of this statement, together with a plan of procedure which is eco- 
nomically, politically, and socially expedient, would be of considerable 
interest. 

Dr. Davis does not think well of the “ever-normal granary” idea; it is 
unnecessary as insurance against scarcity and as a means of protecting 
consumers. He refers to the Farm Board experiences in being urged to 
buy but not to sell. Even tied to production control the plan is not con- 
sidered feasible because of the difficulty of enforcing a large cut in pro- 
duction. Incidentlly, Dr. Davis states that people would not stand for 
“plowing up wheat.” Probably all that would be necessary is to seed less; 
the American people should be familiar with idle capacity in our produc- 
tive resources by now. 

Dr. Davis believes that “facilitating consumption” is more basic than 
production control and helping producers, especially for wheat. It would 
be interesting to get a workable plan for facilitating consumption of 
wheat. Recently, an “eat-more-flour” emissary suggested that higher pay- 
rolls did not increase flour consumption but rather the consumption of 
fruits, vegetables, and kindred products. Did people on relief eat less bread 
than others? Dr. Davis adds, however, that the AAA probably was cor- 
rect in reducing wheat acreage in 1933, and a smaller acreage should be 
sown at least in the immediate future. 

Dr. Davis also questions the parity price philosophy, since, in the first 
place, the 1909-14 wheat price was high enough to stimulate agricultural 
expansion in acreage. However, this covers an important homesteading 
period and much of the increase in wheat acreage no doubt is a reflection 
of it. For example, homestead filings in Montana increased from an aver- 
age of about 2500 per year from 1900-1908 to about 16,000 per year for 
the period 1909-14. This expansion probably was due to a desire to build 
homes, rather than due to high wheat prices. Montana’s wheat acreage 
increased from 260,000 acres in 1909 to 2,415,000 acres in 1915. Dr. Davis 
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states that the trend in the United States harvested wheat acreage from 
1898 to 1909 was downward; if 1897 had been taken as the starting point, 
only fluctuations and no especial trend would be apparent. Moreover, 
harvested acreage is not a good indicator of response of seeding to price; 
the harvested acreage in 1901 was 52,473,000 acres, in 1902 it was 
40,649,000 acres, and in 1903 it was 51,632,000 acres. One would conclude, 
therefore, that Dr. Davis’ contention regarding the lack of “normality” 
of the 1909-14 period is not substantiated by the figures quoted. Secondly, 
prices farmers paid are figured too high, since they do not consider im- 
provements in quality of many cost goods. In any case, it is not the wheat 
price itself but relative prices as well which account for acreage changes. 

Dr. Davis feels that wheat growers have been mis-educated into be- 
lieving that they are entitled to “parity prices” of wheat. He believes 
that “economic forces” should and can bring about necessary readjust- 
ments and that the AAA experiment as applied to wheat is of very limited 
value economically. This faith in the efficacy of “economic forces’”—an- 
other baffling phrase—* is held by a majority of leading businessmen and 
financiers in the country—especially, however, as applied to the other 
party and the other industry. It is like free speech and the press—free 
speech for the press but not for anyone else. Economic forces should regu- 
late and adjust certain enterprises and industries, while “institutional” 
forces should govern others. I do not intend to profess an entire lack of 
sympathy with so-called “economic forces” as the governor of modern 
society but it would seem that the present state of affairs offers at least 
mild testimony to its possible and partial deficiency. An analysis of the 
working of one of these forces, the price mechanism, certainly brings to 
light interesting aspects of what has always been regarded as a more or 
less automatically regulating economic force.‘ 

One reads “Wheat and the AAA” with the feeling first, that it is an 
exhaustive treatment of the subject; second, that while Dr. Davis tries 
to be unbiased throughout, one is in little doubt where he stands; third. 
no attempt has been made to evaluate the AAA program from any but 
a neo-classical, mechanistic viewpoint. The program gets no credit for 
what it may have contributed toward the economic and other education 
of farmers. Farmers have read many new things besides the prepared 
propaganda from Washington; they have been thinking more deeply 
about their industry and have approached their problems from more 
angles than formerly.’ Cooperative effort has been stimulated materially. 
What M. L. Wilson calls “economic democracy” is finding its way into 
agriculture. 

In some ways, a purely economic analysis of a far-flung program as 
the AAA experiment becomes too harsh and too exact. For example, Dr. 
Davis says, on page 76, that “In many counties, committee members did 
work that could have been done better and at less expense by clerical 
assistants.” That is no doubt true, but it might wreck the wheat program 
also to take the actual working of the local program out of the farmer’s 


*Dr. Davis refers to “effective demand” as a baffling phrase (page 426). nee 
*See Senate Document No. 13, ‘Industrial Prices and Their Relative Inflexibility,” by 
Gardner C. Means. 


5The “propaganda” from Washington perhaps is not much different from any other edu- 


cational propaganda. Not all people agree as to what ought to be included in a textbook in 
Principles of economics. 
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hands. The argument on page 168 that the benefit payments are not a 
form of insurance, seems petty and beside the point. In numerous other 
places one finds the same sort of analysis which may be “economically 
sound” but probably does not add to the general evaluation of the AAA 
program. Of course, an economic evaluation perhaps cannot simultane- 
ously consider social and political aspects of a problem. In many ways, 
however, it might be of some practical value to do so. The AAA is, in some 
ways, more than an economic experiment. 

The author is to be congratulated for his thorough and able treatment 
of a controversial and difficult subject. There is much in the book which 
some people and organizations may question. By and large, however, it 
is as unbiased as the subject permits. That the book is stimulating and 
educational goes without saying. 

Peter L. Slagsvold 
Montana State College 


Livestock Under the AAA, by D. A. FitzGerald. Washington: The Brook- 
ings Institution. 1935. Pp. XIII, 384. $2.50. 

“Livestock Under The AAA” is one of a series of books being pub- 
lished by the Brookings Institution, dealing with the activities of the 
AAA. The final and seventh book, a critical analysis of the broader social 
and economic effects of the whole program, is to be published in 1936. 

The 14 chapters of this book divide themselves readily into three types 
of material. In one group is that which deals with the act and the amend- 
ments to it. A second group gives events in chronological order during the 
operation and application of the act. The third group treats of the sum- 
marization and at the same time deals in a semi-analytical manner with 
the merits and demerits of the detailed operations of the plan. There is 
no chapter devoted to a complete appraisal of the act and its operation. 
A critic who is scanning the paragraphs for bits here and there that show a 
bias for or against the program will be disappointed. There is a tinge 
of approval for the program in the latter chapters that deal principally 
with the arguments for amendments to the act. The author is to be com- 
plimented on his ability to avoid almost completely evidences of mixing 
advocacy with analysis. This is particularly commendatory when one 
considers that on the one hand constant association with AAA officials and 
material was necessary in preparation of the book, and on the other hand, 
the ‘‘—— was a critical analysis of the program as applying to live- 
stock. 

In the forepart of the book, the author gives a résumé of the facts 
and information that were used as a background for the establishment 
of the AAA legislation. This is followed by concise statements and ex- 
planations of the act. This material is presented in such a clear-cut man- 
ner that it makes a handy reference for anyone wishing information on 
the act or conditions leading up to the passage of the act. 

The livestock program lagged behind the wheat and cotton programs 
for several reasons. Among these reasons was the difference in opinion of 
the officials as to the causes and cures for the livestock problem. Under 
the discussion of the emergency program, he relates the problems encoun- 
tered in mechanical performance of the program. On page 70, he says, 
“The emergency program appears to have had little, if any, effect on 
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fat hog prices during the last half of 1933.” Page 76, in substance: For 
individual days and weeks when government purchases of live hogs for 
relief purposes were particularly large, prices were obviously affected. The 
author concluded that the emergency program did benefit producers in 
1934. Page 79, “Perhaps hog prices were $1.75 higher on the average dur- 
ing the 1933-34 marketing year than they would have been if no emer- 
gency measures had been taken, provided, however, that all other in- 
fluences, both planned and fortuitous, would have affected hog prices in 
the same manner and to the same degree in the absence of the emergency 
measures as they actually did.” In another section, the difficulties in the 
application of the corn and hog contract are discussed. Later on in the 
book he emphasizes the fact that the mistakes shown by experiences with 
the 1934 permanent program were of much benefit to the 1935 program. 

The discussion of the beef program follows that of the hog program. 
In several sections, the author emphasizes the fact that cattlemen as a 
group have refused to accept any program. At the time of the writing of 
the act, requests were made that cattle and sheep not be made basic 
commodities. In February 1934, cattlemen still refused to permit cattle 
to be a basic commodity. The effect of the processing tax on hogs by Febru- 
ary 1934 was one of the principal arguments used by the cattlemen 
against a program which involved benefit payments by tax. The cattle- 
men preferred a direct appropriation. One is led to feel that the author 
approves in part such a method of relief for a specific group because of 
the way in which he relates the cattlemen’s objections to the whole pro- 
gram. 

The Jones-Connally Act, passed April 7, 1934, made cattle a basic com- 
modity but cattlemen still objected to any type of adjustment program 
so that the AAA officials, by June 1934, did not attempt to overcome these 
objections. The drought presented a more serious problem and an emer- 
gency program for cattle and sheep producers was inaugurated as drought 
relief. The administration is criticized by the author for that part of the 
cattle buying program in which a producer, who sold cattle to the gov- 
ernment, was asked to cooperate with future programs pertaining to the 
adjustment or reduction of the production of cattle. He said that the 
argument which the officials used to force producers to comply to obtain 
a benefit payment was misleading. “First, the Jones-Connally Act speci- 
fically provides that the funds which it authorizes may be used (1) to 
remove agricultural surpluses, or (2) support and balance the market. .. . 
Second, the benefit payment procedure was not the only one that could 
have been used to give to the producer without recourse by the lienholder 
part of the total purchase price paid.” He says that the Taylor Grazing 
Act will tend to prevent undue expansion of cattle and sheep industries 
in the western range states in the future and will tend to perform some 
of the functions of an adjustment program. 

The corn loan program was intended primarily to quiet unrest in the 
corn belt and to spike the guns of groups demanding more drastic forms 
of farm relief. Under the corn loan program, one infers that the AAA 
officials entered the program with skepticism but emerged with a feeling 
of appreciation for such a method. The experiences acquired in the lending 
program and the possibilities of leveling out wide fluctuations in market 
supplies of both corn and hogs may be of much value should the ever- 
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normal granary plan come further to the front. If weather conditions had 
been normal in 1934, it seems almost certain that only a small portion 
of the loans would have been repaid. The five appraisals of the corn loans 
given on page 228, indicate that the author leans favorably to this pro- 
gram even though this may not have been the intention. The 1933-34 corn 
loan experience lent further support to the original idea that some sort of 
an ever-normal granary plan would develop. The greatest difficulty in the 
ever-normal granary plan for corn perhaps would be encountered in setting 
loan values. He says, “Though this difficulty is recognized by the AAA, 
its record to date as evidenced by the 1933-34 corn loan program, by the 
10 and 12 cent cotton loan programs, and by the cattle purchase program, 
does not offer very convincing proof that the government can successfully 
resist political and group pressure. .. . It is entirely possible that a way 
will be found to overcome the objections to the plan that at this distance 
appear insurmountable.” 

In the chapters which partially summarize and appraise the program, 
the author states specifically that the improvement in the economic status 
of livestock producers that can be attributed to the AAA program is a 
debatable issue. Most of the forces which may have contributed to a 
recovery, such as the NRA, dole, and other legislation, are discussed and 
partially analyzed before concluding statements are made. There is one 
direct statement that no doubt will draw criticism from that group which 
supports the theory of recovery by the monetary method. He says, page 
240, “Direct monetary influences may be dismissed at once as of negligible 
importance in the increase of hog prices.” 

He says, “With a fixed domestic supply of a perishable product which is 
not on an ‘effective’ export basis, the result when a processing tax is levied 
on domestic consumption is the immediate lowering of prices to producers 
by the amount of the tax.” The processing tax on hogs by itself tended to 
lower hog prices by something less than the full rate of the tax which was 
$1.60 per hundredweight in 1933-34 and $2.25 in 1934-35. The 1934 
drought resulting in high hog prices and scarcity of feed, must be held 
entirely responsible for the 48 per cent decrease from the previous year 
in the number of pigs saved in the fall of 1934. The greatest benefit of 
the AAA is not in causing the reduction but in aiding in less drastic 
changes in supplies of corn and hogs. The net reduction of pigs saved in 
1934 attributable to the AAA cannot be more than 10 per cent and was 
probably nearer to 5 per cent. The 5 cent processing tax on corn had no 
appreciable effect on corn prices. The unexpected drought brought about 
a greater reduction in hog supplies than any planned program would have 
done. In appraising the possibilities of a planned program from both the 
consumer and producer viewpoints, the author stresses the advantages 
and disadvantages of the unit price in determining parity prices. Parity 
price per unit, regardless of the extremes to which it may be necessary to 
go, should not be sought by producers because it may cause drastic and 
permanent shifts in consumer habits. 

The book is a clear-cut exposition of the operations of the AAA live- 
stock program but perhaps has more to support the program than to 
condemn it. The appendix provides in convenient form statistical data for 
the first two years of the program as well as the 1935 amendments. 


Homer J. Henney 
Kansas State College 
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Tobacco Under the AAA, by Harold B. Rowe. Washington: The Brook- 
ings Institution. 1935, Pp. 317. $2.50. 

“Tobacco Under the AAA,” by Harold B. Rowe is the second in a 
series of books being issued by The Institute of Economics of the Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D.C. as the result of a “Concurrent Study 
of the Operation of the Agricultural Adjustment Act.” 

The discussion of the subject is developed largely around five general 
phases: (1) the legislative basis for the tobacco adjustment program, (2) 
the economic situation with respect to tobacco in 1933, (3) the develop- 
ment of the tobacco program, with some detail as to method of operation, 
(4) the method of financing the program, and (5) an evaluation of results 
in 1933 and 1934. 

The book makes at least three important contributions to the literature 
dealing with agricultural adjustment. First, Chapter 1 on the “Legislative 
and Policy Basis for the Program,” summarizes the evolution, philosophy 
and objectives of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. Like corresponding 
chapters in the other volumes in the series this gives the reader a back- 
ground of agricultural legislation and proposed legislation from which to 
view the provisions of the act and to consider those utilized most exten- 
sively. Attention is called to the opportunities under the act for the use 
of marketing agreements, stabilization activities, export dumping and 
long-time planning, all of which have received less attention than the 
production adjustment program. In Chapter 4, the evolution of the to- 
bacco program, as developed under the act, is discussed. 

Second, Chapter III on “The Tobacco Situation in 1933,” contributes 
definitely to published material on the economic basis of tobacco prices 
and markets. Divergence of opinion exists as to the extent of monopolistic 
control of tobacco markets. Mr. Rowe concludes that a small group of 
large-sized competitors, such as exists in the tobacco manufacturing in- 
dustry, normally would act in such a way that prices would be deter- 
mined in much the same manner as would be the case if a monopoly ac- 
tually existed. On page 91 he says, “Over a period of years, manufacturers 
are only interested in obtaining the quantity of tobacco required to pro- 
duce the volume of products which consumers will buy. With a rigid price 
structure (for manufactured products) determining this volume, it fol- 
lows that the manufacturers’ total demand for raw tobacco over that 
period will be quite inelastic, even though there may be pronounced 
trends in annual consumption of the different products.” Among other 
things, the small cost of raw material relative to retail selling prices and 
the immediate effect of individual price policy upon the price policy of 
the industry, contribute to this situation. 

The third contribution, and presumably the primary one, is an accurate 
and reasonably complete record of early events in the development and 
operation of the agricultural adjustment program for tobacco, together 
with some evaluation of results during the first two years of its opera- 
tion. .As an historical record, this phase of the book is of considerable 
value. It is fortunate indeed that someone outside of the hurry and rush of 
this “emergency program” has taken the opportunity to record some of 
the things which in themselves may seem unimportant but which add 
much to the permanency and success of such a rapidly moving venture. 

One who is primarily interested in burley tobacco and the dark air- 
cured and fire-cured types may feel, in reading the book, that a descrip- 
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tion of the programs developed for these types has been neglected in 
favor of the programs for cigar and flue-cured tobacco. It is to be expected, 
however, that the author would draw upon his greater familiarity with 
the latter types and an effort has been made to point out differences which 
exist between the various programs. 

In Chapter VII the discussion of overstatement of acreage and produc- 
tion by growers signing contracts seems to leave the impression that over- 
statement or excessive claims by growers was the usual thing. While 
the reviewer’s knowledge in this respect is limited to Kentucky, it is dis- 
tinctly his impression that deliberate overstatement of either acreage or 
production is decidedly the exception rather than the rule. A comparison 
of the yield per acre and total production claimed by contract signers 
with those previously estimated by the Division of Crop and Livestock 
Estimates shows surprisingly close results even where a high percentage 
of sign-up is known to exist. On the whole, statements made by farmers 
on oy contracts were far more accurate than might reasonably be ex- 
pected. 

“Tobacco Under the AAA” undoubtedly is written primarily for per- 
sons interested and somewhat familiar with tobacco but sufficient discus- 
sion on the production and marketing of this crop is provided so that no 
one should have difficulty in understanding the significant features of the 
program. Quite wisely, the author has not questioned the legality of the 
tobacco program but has accepted the objectives of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act as representing sound public policy and has discussed the 
program very ably in the view of that assumption. 


Dana G. Card 
University of Kentucky 


Income and Economic Progress, by Harold G. Moulton. Washington: The 
Brookings Institution. 1935. Pp. XI, 191. $2.00. 


The purpose of this volume is to find the pathway towards progressively 
increasing national productivity and the creation of constantly rising 
levels of living. The volume draws on the findings of three previous 
volumes of a series emanating from the Brookings Institution, of which 
this volume is the fourth, namely: “America’s Capacity to Produce,” 
“America’s Capacity to Consume” and the “Formation of Capital.” Bas- 
ing his reasonings on the factual conclusions of the three previous vol- 
umes, Dr. Moulton first endeavors to find the source of the difficulties 
which have given rise to our inability, during the last decade and a half, 
to utilize our productive capacity in such a way as to yield increasing 
standards of living, and finding this difficulty in the inability of con- 
sumers to take off the market the volume of product they produce, he 
proceeds to explore various possible causes for this inability to purchase 
and consume. 

The source of difficulty is not in lack of capacity to produce. Our ca- 
pacity to produce has been chronically in excess of the amount consumers 
have been able or willing to take off the market and our production ma- 
chine clogged by unsold goods and services. In fact we failed to utilize 
our capacity to produce by 20 per cent even at the peak of prosperity 
and a portion of the population was underfed, underclothed and under- 
housed at that time. Dr. Moulton finds the remedy to lie primarily in 
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the direction of some policy which will progressively increase the national 
income. He is interested in a better distribution of income not because a 
more uniform distribution of present income would be of great significance 
to low income groups, but because he believes that it is a necessary ele- 
ment in “producing a dynamic situation in which increasing quantities of 
newly created goods and services will become available to everyone.” The 
reasoning here is based on his explanation of the relation of saving to the 
formation of capital. It is observed that under our modern financial sys- 
tems savings are not necessarily prerequisite to the creation of capital, 
but that new capital is financed through the creation and extension 
of credit by the banking system. Changes in the rates of production 
of capital and consumption goods he finds are concurrent and capital 
goods increase most rapidly when consumption is also most rapid. Since 
by far the greater part of savings are now made by a relatively small 
part of the population, ie. by that part having high incomes, and by 
this fact rendered largely sterile in giving rise to consumption, savings 
do not in fact stimulate the production of capital, but rather tend to 
retard it by reducing the total fund available for consumption and thus 
slowing up consumption itself. Only by a better distribution of incomes 
which will enable the rate of demand for consumption goods to parallel 
the accumulation of savings available for capital, are savings brought into 
use for increasing capital goods rather than being lost in speculation and 
higher price of securities. 

The next step in his treatment of the problem consists of appraising 
each of several possible lines of progress and by a process of elimination 
attempting to find the pathway to his goal; a dynamically progressing 
society yielding a rising level of living. 

He finds that taxation and governmentally conducted public enterprise 
offers little promise of increasing the value of national income, while the 
spectre of increasing rates of taxation and the breakdown of governmental 
credit constantly lurk in the background of such a program. 

The policy of raising money wages as a means of increasing consumers’ 
purchasing power and thus making possible production commensurate 
with more ideal standards of consumption is next examined. It is noted: 
first, that prices, in the industries subject to codes during the NRA period 
did not lag behind wages as was anticipated, but were advanced often in 
anticipation of wage increases, thus thwarting the purposes of the code; 
second, real earnings in industry increased somewhat during the 19th 
century as a result of increases in money wages and that hours of em- 
ployment were reduced, but that technological improvements amply com- 
pensated entrepreneurs for the additional outlays, and the increases in 
real incomes of the working population were as a whole “slow and halt- 
ing,” despite the constant improvements in technology. The fact that 
competition for markets is partly on a price basis forces industrial en- 
trepreneurs to resist wage increases. Because of this the efforts of labor 
unions to improve the workers position have faced strong resistance. They 
have also been effective with relation to a small percentage of workers 
only. More important is the fact that wage increases can, if effective for 
all wage earners, increase the purchasing power of a minority of the 
population only. Because of the fact that the majority of consumers do 
not receive their incomes through wages, the method of increasing pur- 
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chasing power through wage increases does not apply universally enough 
to be a practical method. 

Dr. Moulton at last finds the way to a wider dissemination of income 
in general price reductions. Let the increases in the efficiency of technical 
methods and economic organization be reflected in lower prices and the 
result will be not only a wider dissemination of income but a progressive 
increase in real national income. This method of distributing income Dr. 
Moulton argues, harmonizes with entrepreneurial self-interest in a system 
of capitalistic competition. Business men will find profit by keeping 
abreast of technical progress, by making the expansion in volume of pro- 
duction which new machines and lowest cost organization demand and 
will reduce prices and improve marketing methods to increase consump- 
tion sufficiently to move the increased volume of output. This method of 
increasing purchasing power is in line with the principle of competition 
says Dr. Moulton and increases profits while the profit incentive leads 
to the reduction of prices. This theory of progress under capitalism im- 
plies and demands the maintenance of money wages. 

The author states that the method of distributing income by price re- 
duction has the great advantage that it is universal, extending its effects 
over the entire population and that it strengthens the nation’s competitive 
position in foreign markets. 

He now proceeds to point out that while technological efficiency, i.e., 
production per person gainfully employed, in the productive system as 
a whole increased 18 per cent between 1922 and 1929, and more than 25 
per cent in some manufacturing industries, the wholesale price of very 
important classes of production goods remained practically unchanged 
during this period as did retail prices as a whole. This freezing of price Dr. 
Moulton implies is the result of various monopolistic and semi-monopo- 
listic situations including industrial combinations, cartels, and trade as- 
sociations. Industrial policy as represented by their programs has “pre- 
vented or impeded” the adjustments, based on the functioning of the 
competitive price mechanism, on which the capitalistic system has relied 
in the past. The implied indictment of the policies of the more recent 
types of industrial organizations as responsible for much of the depres- 
sion by virtue of their price stabilizing policies is strong. 

Comment on a thoroughgoing study such as Dr. Moulton has here 
presented is hazardous for one who cannot qualify as an expert in the 
field. There is one point, however, the discussion of which the present 
reviewer will risk. The author argues that a system of permitting prices 
to decline with the accompanying increase in volume and the realization 
of the various economies growing out of expanded volume of production 
and sales gives rise to a condition of economic progress. The reviewer 
feels a doubt as to whether the entrepreneurial interest coincides with the 
social interest as generally as this conclusion seems to assume. Certainly 
entrepreneurs having a semi-monopolistic advantage do not always find 
it to their interest to reduce prices proportionate to the reduction in cost 
in order to expand volume. Less efficient entrepreneurs face great tempta- 
tion to meet the competition of more efficient concerns by reducing the 
wages of their own workers. The practical problem of realizing general 
price declines while money wages are maintained seems difficult of reali- 
zation with human nature as it is and capitalistic production enjoying 
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the fruits of some of its present seemingly profitable sins.The reviewer 
doubts whether industry has the power of self discipline necessary to 
the achievement of the proposal if indeed they would deem its attempted 
realizations wise. The proposal itself seems to the reviewer somewhat 
Utopian in character and unrealistic unless accompanied by workable 
plans for placing the less progressive or less socially minded elements in 
industry under a form of discipline which would have the support of 
public opinion and of industry itself. 

It is interesting to agricultural economists that Dr. Moulton’s line of 
reasoning leads him to make the observation that the strategy of Ameri- 
can farm organization in the post Civil War period when they opposed 
the development of monopolies was much sounder as long time national 
policy than their strategy in the post World War period when they have 
attempted to secure some measure of monopolistic power for themselves 
as an offset to such powers in the possession of industry and commerce. 
In this connection the reviewer heartily concurs although he believes that 
the present strategy of farmer groups is necessary under the circum- 
stances which give rise to it. 

It is to be hoped in the final publication of this series, announced to 
be published under the title “Readjustments and Recovery” that practi- 
cal proposals for carrying into effect the program suggested by the reason- 
ing in this book will be brought forward. 


I. G. Davis 
Connecticut State College 


Eliot, Jared, Essays Upon Field Husbandry In New England, And Other 
Papers, 1748-1762. Edited by Harry J. Corman and Rexford G. Tug- 
well. New York: Columbia University Press. 1934. Pp. LVI, 261. $3.50. 


A most interesting and intriguing volume of 261 pages in which are 
reproduced the original essays of Jared Eliot without change in wording, 
punctuation or capitalization. It treats in an interesting manner of three 
important subjects: (1) the man himself, (2) the agriculture of early 
New England days, and (3) the historical aspects of agricultural develop- 
ment as recorded in the essays and in correspondence and related his- 
torical records. So interesting is the man that it is difficult to write about 
the book rather than the individual around whom it is built. 

The editors have made a distinct and meritorious contribution to the 
history of agriculture as developed in New England and, indirectly, in 
the United States. They deserve commendation for a clear historical pre- 
sentation of the essays and also for attempting to arouse and stimulate 
interest in the history of agriculture. This book will serve well as one 
of the foundation stones upon which to build a full history of American 
agriculture. 

The farmers and even the agricultural scientists of the present, with 
their free access to experiment station bulletins, books on biology, eco- 
nomics, and cultural and management practices, and with readily availa- 
ble extension services through such organizations as the federal depart- 
ment of agriculture and the state agricultural colleges, can hardly 
appreciate the paucity of information about the commonest farm practices 
In the days of early New England agriculture. 

Jared Eliot, though educated as a minister of the gospel who later ac- 
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quired a knowledge of medicine and served his fellows as a medical 
as well as a spiritual adviser, deserves a place among the earliest of agri- 
cultural investigators. It would hardly be correct to say that he was 
an agricultural scientist as there was no agricultural science in his day. 
Measured, however, by interest in nature, facility and keenness of mind 
and power of analysis, he was a potential agricultural scientist. When 
one stops to reflect that he began his essays a full century before the 
establishment in Europe and Great Britain of the earliest agricultural 
experiment stations—Moeckern and Rothamstad—the breadth, depth and 
reach of his mind comes clearly into view. 

Privileged, and in fact forced, in his capacity of preacher and medical 
practitioner, to travel constantly throughout the countryside, he became 
greatly impressed with the need for information about agriculture. At the 
age of sixty-two he found it possible to take respite from his travels and 
set himself down to the task of scientific farming and to the even more 
serious task, as he considered it, of communicating the results of his 
experiments and trials to fellow farmers. Having convinced himself that 
books on husbandry would be of great service to the “State and Circum- 
stances of the Country,” he set definitely about that purpose. In picturing 
this task he comments as follows: 


“It is acknowledged by our best Writers, that while other parts of Learning less 
useful, have been cultivated, Agriculture or Husbandry, has been strangely Neg- 
lected. Some suppose the reason of this Neglect is, that the Subject is too low for 
Polite Writers. . . . I rather think Husbandry has been Neglected as being too high; 
That is, Writers do not care to be at the trouble of Projecting, nor at the charge of 
Trials and Experiments upon which hath been Projected; It being a good deal easier 
to write a Book upon the known Arts and Sciences that shall be accepted and ap- 
plauded, than to write upon Husbandry so as not to be despised; .. .” 


The book contains a general introduction pointing out the wisdom of 
greater attention to agricultural history as a means of knowing our coun- 
try and understanding present-day agriculture. This is followed by a 
prefatory note reviewing something of the character of the man, and a 
biographical sketch depicting his family history, the environment in which 
he was reared, the educational advantages attained, and a sketch of his 
life’s work. These are followed by six essays upon agriculture and one 
upon the art of making iron from sea sand; all written within the space 
of fourteen years. 

The first essay pictures the difficulty of transplanting English agricul- 
ture to America because of differences of soil and climate, particularly, 
which set up conditions likened by Eliot as “beginning in a new world.” 
It contains a recital of advances made and tells of the uncertainties attend- 
ing agriculture and the need for the knowledge and experience of others. 
On this point he comments, “As to what remains further to be done, I 
should be glad to meet with an experienced Person to give me Directions. 
Our Reasonings and Speculations without Experience are delusory and 
uncertain. It used to be the Saying of an old Man, That an Ounce of 
Experience is better than a Pound of Science.” While the chapter is prin- 
cipally concerned with the problem of land drainage and the making of 
meadows, there is a suggestion also of the limitations of trade balances 
with the home country and of the recognition of economic forces. The 
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introduction of new crops, the drainage of swamp lands, and the laying 
down of meadows with new grasses occupies much of his time and thought. 
The chapter would be considered in these days a strange mixture of 
imagination, curiosity, economics and philosophy, all rationalized by a 
process of deductive reasoning, but interesting and suggestive. 

Chapters two and three, like Chapter one, deal much with scattering 
sketches of agricultural history gleaned from such sources as were avail- 
able. Reference is made to correspondence with Benjamin Franklin, John 
Bertram, Nathan Bowen, Peter Collinson of London, England, and others 
with whom his travels and correspondence had brought him in contact. 
There is much quotation from biblical sources and from sketches of Roman 
history, with emphasis particularly on the necessity of recording historic 
fact. Some of the conclusions reached in his observations are naive and 
of course erroneous. This, however, is net surprising considering the time 
at which he wrote and the meagerness of literature bearing on science. A 
good illustration of this naiveté is contained in the following quotation. 


“The next thing is what we read, in Eccl. II. 6. In the morning sow thy Seed, 
and in the evening withhold not thy Hand; for thou knowest not whether shall pros- 
per, either this or that, or whether they both shall be alike good. The true Intentment 
and moral Improvement, is not my present business or design. I remember a Farmer 
of good Credit told me, that being for some Reason obliged to be early he sowed 
Oats at break of Day, and had harrowed all in before Sunrising; He observed that 
the Oats sowed thus Early, out stript the other Oats sowed the same Day after the 
Day was come on, grew six Inches taller, had a larger Head, and appeared every 
way Better, altho’ that part of the Land which was sowed Early, if there was any 
difference, was the poorest Side. It is agreeable to Reason that it should be good; 
For the Dews are impregnated with nitrous Salts, and is the principal Thing which 
Inrich the Ground when it lies Fallow; this Dew being harrowed in with the Seed 
may promote its growth. If the Seed were sown in the Evening so as to lie all Night 
to be soaked and softened with the Dew, and then harrowed in the Morning, thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper, this or that; it may therefore be best to make 
trial of both ways. I perswaded one of my Neighbours to make trial of this Method 
in sowing Mesling this last growing Season.” 


Both chapters reflect close observation, much speculation and some 
careful reasoning on the phenomena centering in the development of 
agriculture in this new country. 

Chapter four is concerned with the publication of a communication 
received by devious routes from a “very learned and beneficient gentleman 
of Norfolk,” England, submitted because of the interest aroused by Eliot’s 
earlier essays. The article is quoted in full and then is followed by a 
discussion of the Norfolk method as applied to various towns and com- 
munities in Connecticut. Discussion is offered also of certain experiences 
In trying out new methods of pasture land and of enriching the soil. On 
the whole, this chapter is concerned more with the management of the 
land and with restoring fertility to the soil than with drainage and the 
introduction of crops as in Chapters one, two and three. 

The fifth essay is concerned with the tillage of land and with the in- 
vention of the drill plow adapted to American agriculture after cor- 
respondence with Jethrow Tull and other English agriculturists who were 
introducing revolutionary ideas in the agriculture of the British Isles. 
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Eliot still speculates and rationalizes in trying to account for some of 
the natural phenomena coming under his observation, as is indicated by 
the following quotation. 


“The Lord Rea, observed to the Society, that he expected to see that Part of his 
Wheat which grew where the Rows of Cabbages grew before to be poor, but was 
surprised to find, that in the very Line where the Cabbages grew, in that Range was 
the biggest Wheat. One would expect that the Land would have been exhausted by 
so many large plants. The true Reason of what appeared so strange, was this, the 
broad Leaves of Cabbage made a large Shade, and within that Shade there would be 
a swift Undulation of the Air, and consequently a Stream of the Nitrous and sul- 
phorous Particles of the Air, would be drawn in and lodged there; I suppose by this 
Means, that Part of the Land became more enriched than the open Part of the 
Field.” 


The sixth essay relates particularly to tree culture and the introduction 
of mulberry trees in relation to silk culture. Here again, speculation, 
imagination and philosophy rather than science rule. While the conclu- 
sions reached are far from correct, a perusal of the essay will yield thought 
stimulating suggestions and can hardly avoid arousing an intense admira- 
tion for this ingenious, energetic and persistent explorer for the truth. 

The essay on iron again brings out the ingenuity and initiative of the 
man who by this time had become completely absorbed in the exploration 
of uncharted fields and obsessed with the idea of developing agricultural 
knowledge at least, which no doubt went far toward developing the de- 
mand for agricultural societies, institutions and finally the agricultural 
experiment stations of the present day. 


This review would be incomplete were I not to again point out that the 
editors have presented the writings of Eliot without alteration or correc- 
tion and that with the essays they have annotations, explanations and 
much of the correspondence of Eliot and others interested like him in the 
development of a substantial agriculture for the then new America. 

Andrew Boss 


University of Minnesota 


A Study of Rural Society, by J. H. Kolb and E. deS Brunner. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1935. Pp. XIV, 642. $3.75. 


During the last ten years considerable energy has gone into the produc- 
tion of textbooks in introductory rural sociology. Before 1926 only three 
or four usable texts were available. Since that time, however, no less than 
ten such texts, only one of which represented a revision, have made their 
appearance. It is true that the subject matter of rural sociology has de- 
veloped rather rapidly during the last decade, yet one can scarcely justify 
this large crop of textbooks solely on these grounds. Perhaps it would be 
nearer the truth to say that, with subject matter available, rural sociolo- 
gists have been in disagreement regarding the proper content and method 
for the introductory course. Or, perhaps they have been produced as an 
earmark of maturity of scholarship. At any rate, whatever the motives 
behind their production, we have them; and having them, one opens 4 
new addition to the list with fear and trembling lest it be merely another 
textbook. 

The earliest textbooks in rural sociology were books on rural social 
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problems, and for the most part, the recent crop has followed the same 
general pattern. A few have varied significantly therefrom. Hawthorn in 
his Sociology of Rural Life, organized his material about the central theme 
of socialization, and Sorokin and Zimmerman turned their Principles of 
Rural-Urban Sociology into a comparison of rural and urban peoples and 
culture traits. It remained for Sims in his Elements of Rural Sociology 
to offer a more definite historical approach and to subordinate the treat- 
ment of rural problems to the analysis of the nature of rural society. 

From the standpoint of its approach, the book under review is perhaps 
more closely related to that of Sims than to that of any of the others, 
although the authors place less emphasis upon the historical aspects of the 
subject than does Sims. Rural social problems are freely emphasized, yet 
there is a definite subordination of problems to the larger task of an- 
alyzing the nature and functions of rural society. The book is designed 
for use as a text, and probably will be found most suitable for college 
sophomores or juniors. It consists of five major parts: (1) the organiza- 
tion and structure of rural society, (2) the people and their characteristics, 
(3) the major occupation—agriculture, (4) the functions and institutions, 
and (5) the trends and policies of rural society. The book is well docu- 
mented, carries 94 tables, 45 charts, supplementary chapter references and 
discussion topics, suggested topics for term papers and a usable index. 
Teachers will find it distinctly refreshing in two respects. First, the subject 
matter is drawn almost entirely from primary sources. Only occasionally 
is reference made to previously written textbooks. Second, the book is 
quite up to date, including as it does analysis and criticism of current 
agricultural and rural life programs up to the summer of 1935. 

The authors are eminently fitted for the task of writing a textbook in 
rural sociology. It is perhaps a bit unfortunate, however, that the interests 
of both have centered about the agricultural village and the relation of 
the farmer thereto. This similarity of interests resulted in their previous 
volume, Rural Social Trends, being dominated by the village point of 
view. Although the present volume draws heavily upon the social trends 
monograph, it is broader in scope and better balanced. Still, considering 
the great importance of the family in rural society, the reviewer feels that 
the 25 pages devoted to the family is wholly inadequate. To a high degree 
rural life is family life, and while the special treatise may give the family 
no special consideration, it seems hardly possible that the introductory 
text can do so. 

The authors are at their best in their analyses of rural neighborhoods 
villages, communities, special interest groups, rural-urban relationships 
and rural institutions, although at times the treatment suggests the mono- 
graph rather than that of the textbook. The treatment of population 
mobility emphasizes the westward movement and the rural-urban migra- 
tions (and reverse) to the exclusion of other types of mobility. One wel- 
comes the inclusion of a section on the social economics of agriculture 
including agricultural adjustment, land use, credit, cooperation and taxa- 
tion; also the treatments of relief, local government and the chapter on 
adult education. The wealth of monographic materials presented, the 
organization of the materials and the emphasis upon the close interrelation 
of rural and urban society cause the reviewer to lay down the book with 
the feeling that the treatment is more adequate and on a somewhat higher 
sociological plane than that of most of the textbooks in the field. 
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The style of writing is readable and dynamic. A number of misstate- 
ments, grammatical errors and questionable figures of speech have es- 
caped the editors, however. Revision should correct these. 

C. E. Lively 
Ohio State University 


The House of Adam Smith, by Eli Ginzberg. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1934. Pp. VIII, 265. $2.75. 


This is commentary and interpretation in the lighter vein. On opening 
the book at the contents such chapter headings as “Big but Bad Busi- 
ness,” “Hell Called Heaven” and “The Learned and The Pious” catch 
the attention. The text that follows sustains the initial impression of 
writing designed to hold the attention of the inattentive reader. Short, 
simple, declarative sentences are the rule and striking phraseology is 
common. 

Part I, about half the body of the text, is a reconstruction and inter- 
pretation of The Wealth of Nations by means of a kind of running para- 
phrase. It is interestingly done, though apparent desire for effect and 
condensation lead to many statements that might easily be controverted. 
Moreover, Mr. Ginzberg has not troubled the reader with much reference 
to such hard matters as division of labor, value and price, money, distri- 
bution and taxation. Only the general philosophy of laissez faire, the 
attacks upon abuses incident to monopoly and restriction of production 
and the humanitarian interest of Smith in the lot of the laboring poor 
are really set forth. The reviewer’s impression of Smith derived from Part 
I is that he was a kindly, optimistic, old philosopher who made a digni- 
fied attack on some of the economic abuses of his day—just that, and 
not one of the originators of scientific economics in the classical manner. 
Surely this is to sketch only one wing of Smith’s house. But it is probably 
the wing that most laymen would want to visit and it is the part that is 
most frequently written about today. Is the sketch correct, in the main? 
In the reviewer’s opinion, it is. 

In Part II, the author attempts to show that the doctrines and precepts 
of Smith, which had had little practical effect upon economic reform dur- 
ing his lifetime, were perverted to serve the purposes of the grasping ex- 
ploiters of labor of the first part of the nineteenth century and to bolster 
up the arguments of the hard-boiled Bourbons (in the United States) in 
the twentieth century. President Hoover is supposed to have used the 
philosophy of Smith in his battle to resist social reform (p. 203). With a 
great show of evidence, Mr. Ginzberg contends that Adam Smith’s pre- 
cepts were not designed to apply to a capitalistic economy and that if the 
genial philosopher had been alive during the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century he might well have disagreed with those who, while pro- 
fessing to be his disciples, used his doctrines, to combat factory legislation 
and an amelioration of the lot of the laboring poor. In so contending he 
may well be in the right. 

The second half of the book is less attractive and less stimulating than 
the first part. It is also less logical. For example, there may be a real 
connection between the doctrines of Smith concerning the natural order 
and the opposition of the Roman Catholic Church to divorce and birth 
control as the author seems to believe, since he concludes his book with a 
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reply to that opposition. The reviewer is not sufficiently versed in the 
origins of church doctrines to justify his giving an opinion and the relation 
is not made clear in the text. 

This is hardly the book one would put into the hands of a student whom 
one wished to acquire some familiarity with the beginnings of English 
Classical economics. There is, to repeat, little reference to Smith’s theoreti- 
cal argument. For the mature reader who knows fairly well the economic 
history of the eighteenth century and who is not looking for systematic 
instruction but for points of view, Part I is worth the time it takes to 
read it. 


F. B. Garver 
University of Minnesota 


Theodore Brinkman’s Economics of the Farm Business, English edition, 
translated by Elizabeth Tucker Benedict, Heinrich Hermann Stippler, 
and Murrary Reed Benedict. Berkeley, California: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1935. Pp. X, 172. $2.00. 


Lack of interest in and consideration of the work and publications of 
foreign agricultural economists have very largely characterized the agri- 
cultural economists of this country. Probably the same thing is true of 
the attitude of foreign agricultural economic workers to the work done 
in this country. It is, therefore, a distinct service that the translators of 
this work have rendered in making available in English this brief contri- 
bution of Professor Brinkmann’s. The work first appeared in German in 
1914. It is, therefore, not new and is not influenced by the complex of 
economic and political developments which have followed the World War. 

The work is a brief treatise on the conditions and forces determining 
the specific types of farm organization and their differentiation arising 
from various causes, together with the principles governing the cause and 
effect relations between the conditions and forces which determine the 
nature of farming and the resulting patterns of farm organization. It is 
general and qualitative in nature. It contains no statistics. The abstract 
analysis is relieved only by occasional illustrative reference to certain 
types of agriculture in various countries and by numerous numerical il- 
lustrations of purely hypothetical cases. The author seems to have drawn 
his economics very largely from von Thiinen. There are also frequently 
recurring evidences in the text that his thinking has been very largely 
molded by the British classical school. 

Beyond the brief introductory chapter the work is divided into two 
main parts: The first, devoted to a statement of the principles governing 
the determination of the various levels of intensity in agricultural pro- 
duction; the second, to the principles underlying the working out of 
conditions determining actual types of farming and their differentiation. 
He calls this latter “the orientation of the locations of the lines of pro- 
duction.” The work as a whole is essentially a treatise on the underlying 
principles and considerations of the economic geography of agriculture. 

In his discussion of the levels of intensity in agricultural production 
and the determination of the location of various levels of intensity, the 
author distinguishes four sets of influence as follows: (a) economic loca- 
tion, (b) natural conditions, (c) stages of development of social organi- 
zation, (d) personal qualities of the agricultural entrepreneur. It is on the 
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first of these points which he draws most heavily from von Thiinen. The 
effect of distance from market, through the influence of transportation 
costs on the price of the product and the price of cost goods, is the basis 
of this part of his analysis. In general, prices both of product and of cost 
goods rise as distance to market decreases. This results in general in the 
maximum degree of intensity being found closest to the market. He has 
made many refinements on von Thiinen’s original analysis. The outstand- 
ing elaboration has to do with his division of wages into two parts which 
he calls the “grain part” and the “market part.” The grain part includes 
all of the elements of farm labor wage that are dependent upon farm 
production itself. The market element includes those elements of the farm 
wage which are drawn from the market. There are thus two forces affecting 
the labor cost in farm production. To the extent that farm wages depend 
upon the grain portion they rise as the distance to market decreases; to 
the extent they depend upon products drawn from the market these wages 
fall. Since in the author’s opinion the grain part of farm wage is of major 
importance, farm wages as a whole tend to rise as distance to market 
decreases. This rise, however, is not rapid enough to counteract the in- 
tensifying effect of the rising price of products; hence, the net effect of 
distance from market on intensity is to localize the high levels of intensity 
near the market and the lower levels of intensity at greater distances. 

Under natural conditions the author, of course, includes physical char- 
acteristics of land and climate. In general, the better soils bear a higher 
degree of intensity. This conclusion is reached through the marginal re- 
turns analysis. However, the effects of soil differences are partially ob- 
scured by the technical adaptability of various types of soil to specific 
crops; such, for example, as corn in the Corn Belt, and cotton in the Cot- 
ton Belt of the United States. 

The dynamic phase of his analysis is brought in under his third point, 
namely, the influence on intensity of changes brought about by progress 
in economic and social development. These changes come primarily 
through the effect of increasing price due to expanding demand for prod- 
ucts, and through changes in production technique. Both of these influ- 
ences, he assumes, work in the direction of heightening the level of 
intensity. Under the fourth point the author recognizes the inherent dif- 
ferences in the individual farmer and their influence on the degree of 
intensity with which he conducts his farming. Here he departs from his 
usual Ricardian assumptions and states that these differences which make 
possible rational differences in degrees of intensity also accounts for dif- 
ferentials in entrepreneural returns which, however, he puts in terms of a 
differential rate of return on invested capital. “Only through the sub- 
jective factor, that is, through the operating ability of the individual 
entrepreneur, is it possible to influence the profitableness of, that is, the 
rate of interest on, the invested capital.” ; 

In the second part of the treatise entitled, “Systems of Farming or the 
Orientation of the Locations of the Lines of Production” the author pro- 
ceeds from the Aereboe assumption that the farm is an economic organism 
rather than a mere aggregation of the lines of production. This assumption 
emphasizes the economic relations within the farm organization as a whole 
among the various enterprises which make it up. These relationships rest 
back upon the primary considerations of maximum utilization of the 
resources, such as labor, soil, fertilizer, and the like, and the comple- 
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mentary relations of products one to the other, which mutually enhance 
their value as parts of a whole. 

He first takes up these relationships and their effect on the determina- 
tion of the systems of farming from the point of view of the influence of 
economic location. Here again he draws on the von Thiinen analysis. 
Considering the problem of selection and combination of enterprises in 
the development of specific types of farm organization, he analyzes the 
same set of cost and price influencing factors that were brought into his 
discussion of intensity, applying them, mutatis mutandis to the relation of 
distance from market to the resulting systems of farming. In a generally 
similar way he treats also variations in natural conditions and in personal 
qualities of the farmer as influences acting concurrently with economic 
location in the determination of systems of farming and their differentia- 
tion. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, this work will find its greatest value 
among American agricultural economists as a stimulus for thought upon 
and systematic analysis of the relations of the existing types of farming, 
in their regional and local differentiation, to differences in the resources 
used in farm production and in the economic environment in which the 
farms are located. Contrary to the impression of Dr. Benedict, expressed 
in his editor’s introduction to this translation, a very considerable amount 
of such analysis has already entered into the study of types of farming 
in this country. Much more is needed, in view particularly of the guidance 
which the results of such analysis can furnish for national and local pro- 
grams of agricultural adjustment, now so much the focal point of thought 
and action on the farm problem. 

C. L. Holmes 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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NEWS ITEMS 


A Canadian Agricultural Outlook Conference was held December 2-4 
at Ottawa, under the general direction of Dr. J. F. Booth, commissioner 
of agricultural economics, Dominion Department of Agriculture. The 
Canadian outlook work is organized much like that of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Englund, assistant chief, and Mr. John L, 
Stewart, of the Foreign Agricultural Service, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, attended the conference. 


At the sessions sponsored by the Agricultural History Society, meeting 
with other historical organizations at Chattanooga, Tenn., on Dec. 27-30, 
1935, the following papers were presented: “Virginia’s Western Lands,” 
by Professor Thomas P. Abernethy of the University of Virginia; “Fron- 
tier Economy in Southwestern Pennsylvania,” by Dr. Solon J. Buck of 
the National Archives; “The Grain Drill—from Babylonia to America,” 
by Dr. Russell H. Anderson of the Museum of Science and Industry of 
Chicago; and “A Rural Interpretation of the Causes of the Civil War,” 
by Professor Avery Craven of the University of Chicago. 


At the annual business meeting of the American Historical Association 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., on December 28, 1935, the following officers were 
elected: President, Charles H. McIlwain of Harvard University; first 
vice-president, Guy Stanton Ford of University of Minnesota; second 
vice-president, Laurence M. Larson of University of Illinois; secretary 
Dexter Perkins of University of Rochester; treasurer, Constantine E. 
McGuire, Washington, D.C. 


Mr. C. Arnold Anderson of the department of sociology of Harvard 
University has been appointed assistant professor in rural sociology at 
Iowa State College. Mr. Anderson will take over his new duties January 1. 


Mr. I. W. Arthur, assistant professor in agricultural economics, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence from Iowa State College to pursue his 
graduate studies. He is in residence at the University of Minnesota. 


Mr. R. A. Ballinger resigned his position in teaching and marketing 
research at Oklahoma A. & M. College to take up similar work at Louisi- 
ana State University, effective January 15. 


Mr. Owen L. Dawson, agricultural commissioner, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, has returned to his head- 
quarters at Shanghai, China. 


Mr. Charles Elkinton has been appointed to a position of instructor in 
agricultural economics at Iowa State College. Mr. Elkinton has pursued 
his doctorate studies at the University of Wisconsin. He held an appoint- 
ment as graduate assistant and special adviser to the State Planning 
Board at Iowa State College last year. 


Dr. L. C. Gray has been appointed assistant administrator of the Re- 
settlement Administration, but will continue in charge of the Land Utiliza- 
tion Division, and will direct the work of the Division of Land Economics 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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News Items 


Miss Anna M. Kirby, statistical clerk in the Division of Crop and Live- 
stock Estimates, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, died suddenly, on 
November 5, after 25 years in the Government service, most of it in crop 
reporting work. For the last seven years she devoted all of her time to the 
reports on farm income. 


Mr. Paul L. Koenig has been appointed executive assistant to the di- 
rector of the Land Utilization Division, Resettlement Administration. 
From 1924 to August 1928 Mr. Koenig was agricultural statistician for 
Pennsylvania after which he was in charge of the fruit and vegetable 
estimates, in the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, at Washington, D.C. 


Mr. J. Clyde Marquis was appointed American delegate to the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome, November 1. Since January 
1922 Mr. Marquis had been director of economic information in the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 


Mr. Oscar Baker Martin, extension director for Texas, 1928-35 died 
June 30, 1935. Mr. Martin was born in South Carolina and until 1909 was 
active in school work in that State. From 1909-1928 he was in the U. S. 
Extension Service, with headquarters in Washington, D.C., working first 
with boys and girls of the 4-H clubs, then also with home demonstration 
agents, and later as regional director for all extension activities in the 
South. 


Mr. W. G. Murray, associate professor in agricultural economics, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence from Iowa State College to accept 
a position with the Farm Credit Administration. Mr. Murray is in charge 
of developing a research program of the land banks for the F.C.A. 


Mr. P. K. Norris, cotton specialist, Foreign Agricultural Service, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, has gone to India to study cotton production 
and consumption of that country, with particular reference to their sig- 
nificance to American cotton. His headquarters are at Bombay. 


Dr. Paul E. Quintus has been appointed to a position of instructor in 
agricultural economics at Iowa State College. Mr. Quintus received his 
doctorate from the University of Minnesota last year. He held a tem- 
porary teaching and research position at Ames during the winter and 


spring quarters. He will devote himself chiefly to the economics of dairy- 
ing. 


Mr. T. W. Schultz was appointed Head of the Department of Economics 
and Sociology at Iowa State College effective July 1. The department 
comprises all economic and sociology teaching, research and extension 
work at Ames, subdivided into four applied fields: agricultural economics; 
consumption economics, industrial economics and rural sociology. Prior 
to the appointment, Mr. Schultz was acting head of the work in agri- 
cultural economics at Iowa State College. 


Dr. Henry C. Taylor, until November 1 the American delegate to the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, has been appointed di- 
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rector of Farm Foundation, with headquarters at 606 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. The Farm Foundation was established in 1933 by 
a national group who felt the need of a permanent endowed institution 
devoted to improving the conditions of rural life. The late Alexander Legge 
was the principal contributor. Ex-Governor Frank O. Lowden is chairman 
of the Board of Trustees. Other trustees are: Bernard M. Baruch, Ralph 
Budd, Chris L. Christesen, William S. Elliott, F. D. Farrell, Clifford V. 
Gregory, Roy Johnson, R. E. Lambert, George McDonald, A. R. Mann, 
Frank E. Mullen, Clarence Poe, W. E. Riegel, Arch W. Shaw, John Stuart, 


— C. Teague, Dan A. Wallace, Robert E. Wood, and Owen D. 
oung. 


Mr. W. W. Wilcox, formerly of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
has been appointed assistant professor of agricultural economics at Iowa 
State College. Mr. Wilcox will do both teaching and research work. 


Mr. Elmer O. Wooton, agricultural economist, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, reached retirement age on October 7, 1935 but may still us- 
ually be seen at his desk in South Building. From 1890-96 and from 1898- 
1911, Mr. Wooton was at New Mexico College of Agriculture and the 
Agricultural Experiment Station as professor of botany and botanist, with 
special periods of work in the U. 8. Forest Service and in the Office of 
Farm Management. From 1911-19 Mr. Wooton worked in the Office of 
Farm Management in cactus and range investigations. From 1919 on he 
was a member of the Division of Land Economics interested in the prob- 
lems of the range States. Perhaps the most significant of his numerous 
publications is the bulletin “The Public Domain of Nevada, and Factors 
Affecting its Use.” (Tech. Bul. 301, U.S.D.A.) 


Mr. T. G. Major has been appointed Chief of the Agricultural Products 
Division, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa. Since 1923 Mr. Major has been on the staff of the To- 
bacco Division of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, specializing 
in marketing problems. 


The following are graduate assistants in the Department of Economics, 
Connecticut State College, for the present year: Arthur W. Dewey (B5S., 
Towa State College) ; Raymond G. Bressler, Jr. (B.S., Pennsylvania State 
College); W. G. Sullivan (B.S., Connecticut State College) ; Herbert W. 
Peabody (B.S., Rhode Island State College) ; David G. Scott (B.S., Michi- 
gan State College) ; and Leonard Parker (B.S., Massachusetts State Col- 
lege). 
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TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN FARM ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Association was held in New York City, Commodore Hotel, December 
27, 28, and 30, 1935. 

At the opening session on December 27, the President appointed Leland 
Spencer, chairman, Warren C. Waite, and L. H. Bean to act as tellers to 
receive from the Secretary-Treasurer the sealed ballots for the election 
of officers for the coming year, with instructions that the results of the 
election be announed at the annual business meeting. 


Annual Business Meeting 


The annual business meeting of the Association convened at 9:00 a.m., 
Monday, December 30. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


The American Farm Economic Association now has more members than 
at any period in its history. During the past year 40 members withdrew 
and 36 were dropped because of delinquency in the payment of dues; 
causing a total loss of 76. This loss was more than offset by the addition 
of 223 new members, making a net gain in membership of 147. The total 
membership enrollment on November 30, 1935 was 1,088. The following 
table contains a comparison of membership numbers for the years 1933, 
1934, and 1935 classified by groups. 

Increase or 

decrease 1935 

compared with 
1934 
Individuals 126 
Corporations in the United States — 
Libraries in the United States 6 
Foreign Libraries and Corporations 19 


147 


Because of the rather marked increase in membership, the Association 
experienced the best financial year in its history. The following statement 
covers the financial operations of the Association for the past year. 


Statement of Receipts and Expenses for the Year 
December 1, 1934 to November 30, 1935 


OPERATING RECEIPTS 


Receipts from dues 
Back numbers sold 
Advertising 


Total Operating Receipts $ 5,663.98 


OPERATING EXPENSES 
JournaL or Farm Economics 
Vol. XVII, 4 issues $ 2,780.72 
Vol. XVII, 4 reprints 332.65 $ 3,113.37 


Total 941 1088 | | 
(223) 
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Expenses—1934 annual meeting 
Expenses—arrangements for 1935 annual meeting .. 
Auditing expense 

Back numbers purchased 

Printing membership literature 

Office supplies 

Printing 1934 programs 

Telephone and telegraph 

Exchange, checks returned, tax ................200: 
Miscellaneous 


Total Operating Expenses 


Excess of Operating Receipts over Operating Expenses 


Non-Operatina Receipts 


Total Non-Operating Receipts 


Non-OperaTING EXPENSES 


Deduction of accrued interest from purchase price 
of bonds 


Excess of Non-Operating Receipts over Non- 
Operating Expenses 


Total Excess of Receipts over Expenses .... 


STATEMENT oF ASSETS 


Total Assets 


Assets, December 1, 1934 
Excess of receipts over expenditures for year 


*Sold 7M US. Treas. 414 
Purchased 7M US. Treas. 414 


**Bonds Owned 
4M Federal Land 4144—38/58 
4M Home Owners Loan 3/52 
4M Federal Farm Mortgage 3/49 


$12,237.75 


$ 3,615.80 


$ 2,048.18 


$ 1,238.24 


$ 1,153.60 
$ 3,201.78 


$ 1,551.11 


12,237.75 


$13,788.86 


$10,587.08 
3,201.78 


$13,788.86 


Market Value 
Nov. 30, 1935 
$ 4,260.00 
4,025.00 
4,030.00 


$12,315.00 


For the first time in this statement, non-operating receipts and non- 
operating expenses have been segregated. This seems advisable due to 
the increased size of our investment account. Last year the excess of all 
receipts over all expenses was $1,819.26. This year the excess of operating 
receipts above operating expenses is $2,048.18. When non-operating re- 
ceipts and expenses are taken into account the excess is $3,201.78. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the $832.77 profit from the sale of bonds 
does not increase the market value of the assets of the Association. It 
merely changes the nature of these assets. This item is not a formal re- 
curring one, and should not be looked upon as a steady source of income. 

Operating expenses of the Association have increased this year as com- 
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pared to last by approximating $450.00. This is occasioned largely by 
increases in the cost of printing—$350.00. 

The income of the Association is not yet sufficient to place it on a self- 
sustaining basis. The most accessible road to financial independence is 
through increased membership. At present nearly 90 per cent of the 
expenditures are directly connected with the publication and distribution 
of the JouRNAL. Increasing the size of the edition of each number decreases 
the cost of each copy. Hence increased membership reduces per unit costs. 
The problem of increasing our numbers is one that should be shared by 
every member of the Association. It is a cooperative undertaking. The 
Secretary-Treasurer solicits your cooperation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Asher Hobson, Secretary-Treasurer 

Report accepted as read. 


Report of the Auditor 


I certify that I have examined carefully the accounts of the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Farm Economic Association for the year end- 
ing November 30, 1935. I have checked all entries against supporting 
vouchers and find them in agreement. I have confirmed the statement of 
assets by an examination of bank statements and by checking the securi- 
ties owned by the Association. I attest that the books have been carefully 
and correctly kept and that the financial report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
reflects accurately the financial transactions of the Association as shown 
by said books. I would suggest that the keeping and checking of the rec- 
ords might be facilitated by the use of a complete double entry system 
with multiple column journal. Such a system would provide a more satis- 
factory method of accounting for the steadily growing assets of the or- 
ganization. 


(Signed) George A. Pond, Auditor 
Report accepted as read. 


Report of the Editor of the JouRNAL or Farm Economics for the 
Calendar Year 1935 


The four numbers of the JourNAL or Farm Economics in the volume 
for the year just ending totalled 793 pages, or within seven pages of the 
maximum limit prescribed by the Executive Committee. It is the largest 
volume in the history of the Association. The material published includes 
54 papers, 21 discussions, 15 notes and 32 book reviews. 

Interest in preparing material for consideration for publication in 
the JouRNAL appears to be growing and this is a very desirable situation. 
The JouRNAL is dependent upon the papers from the annual meeting and 
contributed material. Improvement in its content consequently is de- 
pendent upon the quantity and quality of the material submitted ‘to the 
Editor. Workers in the field of agricultural economics should not lose 
sight of the fact that the JourNat is the best available medium for bring- 
ing material to the attention of agricultural economists over the entire 
country. Full use of the JourNat, therefore, should be made in disseminat- 
ing the results of analysis and research in agricultural economics. 

As probably is to be expected, manuscripts too often are sent in by 
authors without the careful preparation they deserve. Greater care in 
this respect not only will lighten the burden imposed on the Editor but 
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= add to the likelihood of favorable reception of submitted material by 
im. 

If authors will use proper care they will find frequent opportunity for 
condensation of their material. There is too much tendency to include 
unnecessary detail or to devote too much space to background material 
already familiar to the readers. Condensation economizes on space and 
makes room for a greater number and variety of articles. It also is appre- 
ciated by the reader because it economizes on his time. Jared Eliot in his 
“Essays upon Field Husbandry in New England” made (in the Fifth 
Essay written in 1754) the following observation which may not be en- 
tirely inappropriate for our guidance: 


“Tt is much easier to let the pen run forward in a pompous parade 
of learning, than to bring it into such subjection as to convey and 
communicate important truths in such words as shall be understood, 
and to use such plainness and simplicity as will bring all down to the 
level of the most inferior capacity.” 


This being the Editor’s valedictory, it offers him an opportunity to 
express appreciation for the very splendid support and cooperation you 
have given him during the past three years. I believe all of you realize 
that the remuneration of the Editor is not reckoned in monetary terms 
but must come from the satisfaction going with the rendering of service. 
Reward for the burning of editorial midnight oil does come in a variety 
of ways and the retiring Editor is not unmindful of that fact. 

Not all of the editorial work falls on the Editor. His associates have a 
part to play. Special mention should be made of the helpful services of 
the associate editors who have assumed the responsibility for the Note 
Section and the News Items, namely H. B. Price and 8. W. Mendum. 

The Editor asks that you give his successor even greater support and 
cooperation in order that the JouRNAL may gain in value and usefulness. 
Those present at the annual meeting should remember that many mem- 
bers are unable to enjoy personal contact with the membership and their 
contact with the Association is through the Journau. Improvement in it, 
therefore, is a matter of concern to all who have the interests of the Asso- 
ciation at heart. The JourNau belongs to you. The job of improving it is 
yours. 


(Signed) O. B. Jesness, Editor 
Report accepted as read. 


Report of Farm Credit Committee 


The major contribution to be reported by the Credit Committee of the 
American Farm Economic Association is a report presented by the Ap- 
praisal Committee which is a sub-division of the National Joint Com- 
mittee on Rural Credits. The latter committee representing nine Institu- 
tions has been included in previous reports. The report of the Appraisal 
Committee dealing with standards of practices for rural Appraisers has 
set up definitions and procedure for farm real estate appraisal in its cur- 
rent report. 

Through cooperation with the National Joint Committee on Rural 
Credits the American Farm Economic Association has an opportunity of 
promoting better practices on the part of credit groups for the good of 
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agriculture. It is therefore the recommendation of the Committee that 
this cooperation with the Joint Committee on Rural Credits be continued. 


(Signed) H. C. M. Case 
Report accepted and recommendation adopted. 


Report of the Committee on the Agricultural Census 


During the summer of 1935 the President of the Association appointed 
a Committee on Agricultural Census consisting of the following ten mem- 


bers: 
M. R. Benedict, California 
J. D. Black, Harvard 
F. F. Elliott, AAA, Washington, D.C. 
F. F. Hill, F.C.A., Washington, D.C. 
Asher Hobson, Wisconsin 
E. A. Starch, Montana 
R. L. Thompson, Louisiana 
H. R. Tolley, California 
F. P. Weaver, Pennsylvania 
G. 8. Wehrwein, Wisconsin 


This was, in the main, a continuation of a similar committee which 
dated back to the Philadelphia meeting of the Association in December, 
1933. By agreement with the Social Science Research Council’s Committee 
on Social and Economic Research in Agriculture, the same persons were 
named to its sub-committee on the agricultural census, thus enabling this 
group to function for both organizations. 

A meeting of the committee was held in New York on December 29, 
1935 to discuss problems and program which the committee might well 
undertake. This is to be followed by a meeting with representatives of the 
Census in Washington on January 3 and 4, 1936. 

The period just ahead appears to be one in which important adjust- 
ments and new developments are likely to be made with respect to agri- 
cultural enumeration. The growing demands on the statistical agencies 
of the government, the possibility of passage of the Buchanan bill, and 
the preliminary formulation of legislation and plans for the 1940 census 
all suggest a need for consideration of these problems from the point of 
view of such a group as the American Farm Economic Association, and 
for counseling with the various agencies concerned. 

Several studies of the agricultural census have been made by members 
of this Association within the past three years. Those made by Dr. Black, 
the former chairman of the committee, and by the present chairman, have 
not been published but will be helpful in guiding the work of the com- 
mittee and of other agencies dealing with the problem. 

In view of the importance of the problem, and of the need for con- 
tinuing and consistent work on it over a period of years, the committee 
feels that it would be desirable for the Association to look forward to a 
program covering several years with a continuing committee in which the 
rotation of membership would be relatively slow. In this way it is be- 
lieved the Association can exert a consistent and effective influence. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) M. R. Benedict, Chairman 


Report accepted and recommendation adopted. 
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Report of the Election Tellers 
The election tellers reported the following names as having received g 
majority of votes cast tor the following oitices: 
President—J. 8. Davis 
Vice-President—H. M. Dixon 
Vice-President—A. F. Vass 
Secretary-Treasurer—Asher Hobson 


Recommendations of the Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee recommends: (1) That the President-elect 
be authorized to appoint a committee to study the fields of activity of 
the Association and to formulate recommendations having to do with 
long-time policy aspects of the Association. ‘These recommendations might 
well include such matters as, life memberships, endowments, accumulation 
and disposition of reserve funds, publication of proceedings as a separate 
volume, and other phases of activities involved in the enlargement of the 
work of the Association. 

The report of this “Aims and Object’? Committee should be submitted 
to the Executive Committee. (2) The Presidents of the Association make 
it known to those participating in the programs of the annual meetings 
that their papers may be published as a whole, in part, or only in sun- 
mary. The increasing volume of material makes it desirable to limit 
publication of the proceedings of these meetings in the JouRNAL or Farm 
Economics. 

This recommended precaution will enable the Editor to exercise more 
fully his discretion in the selection of materials for the JouRNAL. 


Other Business 


The motion was made by G. F. Warren and seconded by Noble Clark 
that the Executive Committee, during the coming year, give careful con- 
sideration to the proposal that articles for publication in the JouRNAL oF 
Farm Economics be limited to a certain maximum number of pages, in- 
cluding charts and tables, with a view to requiring the author to pay the 
actual cost of printing pages in excess of this maximum. 

The following sentence in the By-Laws of the Association relative to 
the election of officers was amended to read: 


“... said ballot shall provide for a vote for each elective officer, 
the sealed ballots to be opened by the tellers at the annual 
(business) meeting.” 
The word business was deleted to permit the counting of the ballots during 
the annual meeting before the opening of the business meeting. 


Executive Committee Action 

The Executive Committee held two sessions. The following business was 
transacted. 

1. H. C. M. Case was appointed Editor of the JournaL or Farm Eco- 
nomics for the ensuing year. 

2. The Editor of the Journau and the Secretary-Treasurer were ap- 
pointed as members of a committee to investigate the possibilities of ex- 
tending the sale of reprints to educational and research magazines of 
articles appearing in the JOURNAL. 

3. The Editor was authorized to make a trip for the purpose of con- 
sulting with the publishers of the JouRNAL. 
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